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JOHN  HOWIE  OF  LOCHGOIN:  HIS  FOREBEARS 
AND  HIS  WORKS. 

Throughout  Scotland  and  beyond  it,  John  Howie  has 
been  a power  for  good  for  more  than  a century.  Strictly 
speaking,  he  ought  to  be  described  as  John  Howie  in  Loch- 
goin,  not  of  Lochgoin,  as  he  was  merely  the  tenant,  not  the 
owner ; but  the  Howie  family  have  occupied  that  moor-land 
farm  for  so  many  generations  that  they  are  constantly  and 
naturally  spoken  of  as  the  Howies  of  Lochgoin;  and  of 
the  many  Johns  in  that  family  the  author  of  The  Scots 
Worthies  is  preeminently  known  as  John  Howie  of  Loch- 
goin. 

There  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  precise  year,  not  even  as 
to  the  precise  century,  in  which  the  Howie’s  first  went  to 
Lochgoin;  nor  is  there  any  certainty  as  to  the  district  or 
country  from  which  they  came.  The  origin  of  the  Howies, 
indeed,  like  that  of  many  of  the  oldest  landed  Scottish  fam- 
ilies, is  lost  in  the  haze  of  antiquity. 

In  one  passage,  the  author  of  The  Scots  Worthies  thus 
refers  to  the  origin  of  his  family : 

“Our  house  had  been  very  ancient  in  suffering  for  relig- 
ion; (some  have  said  that  our  first  progenitors  in  this  land 
fled  from  the  French  persecution  in  the  9th  century).”^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  does  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of 

^Memoirs,  1796,  p.  153. 
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the  tradition,  for  he  cautiously  qualifies  it — “some  have 
said”. 

In  the  old  Statistical  Account  of  Fenwick,  printed  in 
1795,  and  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Boyd,  there  is  this 
paragraph : 

“Far  up  in  the  moor  grounds  of  the  barony  of  Rowallan, 
there  is  a farm  called  Serdgoin  [plainly  a misprint  for 
Lochgoin].  It  is  entirely  a sheep  farm.  It  has  been  pos- 
sessed for  many  successive  generations  by  a family  of  the 
name  of  Flowie.  The  tradition  of  the  family  is,  that  the 
first  who  settled  there  was  a refugee  from  the  persecution 
of  the  Waldenses.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  they  have  resided 
there  for  some  hundred  years.  The  place  is  exceedingly 
remote.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  any,  at  that  time,  would 
have  taken  up  their  residence  there,  had  they  not  considered 
it  as  a place  where  they  were  not  in  danger  of  being  mo- 
lested. The  master  of  the  family  has  been  a John  Howie 
for  many  generations,  till  within  these  few  months,  that 
both  father  and  son — both  Johns — died.” 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  John  the  father,  whose 
death  is  thus  referred  to,  was  the  author  of  The  Scots 
Worthies.  But  at  this  point  it  is  more  important  to  note 
that  in  the  hands  of  later  writers  than  John  Howie  and  the 
Rev.  William  Boyd,  the  traditional  origin  of  the  family 
becomes  much  more  definite. 

Thus  we  are  gravely  told  that,  in  the  year  1 1 78,  “three 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Hoi,  or  Hoy,  now  Howie,  came 
from  one  of  the  Waldensian  valleys  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  persecution,  and  found  refuge  in  Lochgoin”.^  The  date 
has  been  given  less  definitely  as  “towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century” ; and  the  three  brothers  have  also  been 
represented  as  Albigenses  from  the  south  of  France,  and 
are  alleged  to  have  respectively  settled  in  the  parish  of 
Mearns,  the  parish  of  Craigie,  and  at  Lochgoin.®  It  has 
likewise  been  affirmed  that  the  present  worthy  occupier  is 
“the  twenty-eighth  John  Howie  in  the  direct  line”.^  But 

* Thomson’s  Martyr  Graves  of  Scotland,  1875,  i.,  p.  140. 

® W.  H.  Carslaw’s  edition  of  The  Scots  Worthies,  p.  ix. 

* Kerr’s  Lochgoin  Conventicle,  p.  3. 
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in  support  of  these  very  definite  statements  no  satisfactory 
proof  has  been  produced ; nothing,  indeed,  beyond  tradition, 
and  a date  incised  on  the  lintel  of  a door.  Now  it  can  never 
be  safe  to  trust  to  any  tradition  which  professes  to  go  back 
through  so  many  centuries;  and  as  for  the  date  on  the 
lintel,  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  it,  when  it  is 
regarded  as  evidence  that  the  brothers  came  to  this  country 
in  the  year  1I78. 

On  the  lintel  referred  to  there  are  three  dates  and  the 
initials  J.  H.  The  three  dates  are  1178,  1710  and  1810.  It 
has  been  supposed,  and  the  supposition  is  a reasonable  one, 
that  the  dates  were  intended  to  refer  to  “changes  that  have 
taken  place  either  upon  their  family  or  their  abode”.  But 
between  the  first  two  dates  there  is  a very  long  gap,  a gap 
of  532  years.  How  is  that  gap  to  be  accounted  for?  Dur- 
ing all  these  centuries  was  there  no  great  outstanding  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  family  or  the  abode  calling  for  the 
incision  of  a date  on  the  lintel  ? 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  three  dates  and  the 
initials  on  the  present  lintel,  they  have  been  all  cut  at  one 
time ; and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  that  time  could 
not  be  before  the  latest  of  the  three  dates — 1810.  In  the 
old  house  there  was  an  older  lintel  with  dates ; and  these 
dates  were  very  much  worn  and  weathered.  As  I under- 
stood Mr.  John  Howie,  on  my  visit  in  September,  1906,  it 
was  because  these  dates  were  so  worn  out  that  they  were 
reproduced  on  the  present  lintel.  It  is,  therefore,  extremely 
likely  that  the  earliest  date  was  misread. 

Arabic  numerals  do  not  seem  to  have  been  used  for  in- 
scriptions in  Britain  before  the  fifteenth  century;  and  when 
they  came  into  use  they  differed  considerably  from  their 
present  forms.  The  5 of  the  sixteenth  century  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  a i ; and  personally  I have  little  doubt  that  the 
earliest  date  on  the  old  lintel  at  Lochgoin  was  1578,  not 
1178. 

If  the  Howie’s  bore  that  name  in  1178  they  must  have 
been  among  the  earliest  families  in  Scotland  to  bear  a sur- 
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name.  According  to  Cosmo  Innes,  even  the  race  of  Stuart 
was  distinguished  by  no  surnames  for  several  generations 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  Surnames  were  first  used  in 
Scotland,  he  says,  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  came  into 
general  use  in  the  thirteenth.^ 

One  of  the  nineteenth  century  editors  of  The  Scots 
Worthies,  himself  a Howie,  backs  up  the  tradition,  of  the 
three  refugee  brothers  arriving  in  the  twelfth  century,  by 
affirming  that  the  tradition  receives  “confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  this  [the  district  of  Ayrshire  and  Renfrenshire] 
is  almost  the  only  part  of  Scotland  where  persons  bearing 
this  name  [the  name  of  Howie]  are  to  be  met  with.”  The 
basis  of  this  argument,  as  will  be  immediately  shown,  is 
utterly  worthless. 

Although  I doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  earliest  date  on  the 
lintel  of  the  door,  and  question  the  soundness  of  the  infer- 
ence that  has  been  drawn  from  it,  I am  convinced  that  the 
Howie’s  have  been  in  Lochgoin  for  a very  long  period. 
Paterson,  in  his  History  of  the  County  of  Ayr  (ii.,  p.  58), 
cites  a few  clauses  from  the  will  of  “Johnne  Howie  in 
Lochgoyne”,  who  died  in  February,  1614.  From  these 
clauses  it  is  learned  that  his  wife’s  name  was  Dorothy 
Gemmill,  and  that  he  had  five  sons  and  a daughter,  whose 
names  were — Arthur,  William,  Stein,  Andrew,  Alexander, 
and  Agnes.  Even  though  this  John  Howie  had  been  the 
first  of  his  name  in  Lochgoin,  the  line  would  be  carried 
back  in  him  for  three  centuries ; and  many  of  his  forebears 
may  have  been  there  before  him.  How  many,  it  may  now 
be  impossible  to  find  out;  but  there  is  record  evidence  (in 
the  Register  of  the  Great  Seal  and  other  official  registers) 
to  show  that  long  before  his  time  the  Howies  were  widely 
sprinkled  over  Scotland. 

There  was  a Nicholas  Howye  in  Brechin  before  1469, 
an  Andrew  Howy  near  Abernethy  in  1490,  a John  Howe  at 
“Craganis”,  Renfrewshire,  in  1515,  a William  Howe  at 
Dirleton  in  1519,  an  Andrew  Howe  at  Aberdeen  in  1523, 


' Concerning  Some  Scotch  Surnames,  pp.  4,  5. 
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a Nicholas  Howie  in  Berwickshire  and  a Lawrence  Howy 
in  Edinburgh  in  1527,  a William  Howie  (or  Howye)  in 
Brechin  in  1528,  a John  Howie  vicar  of  Kilmaurs  in  1538, 
a Geoffrey  Howe  at  Dunure  in  1541,  a Bait  Howe  on  the 
Borders  in  1544,  an  Alexander  Howe  at  Tealing  in  For- 
farshire in  1548,  an  Helen  Howye  at  “Camesesken”  in 
Ayrshire  in  1552,  a Band  (f.  e.,  Andrew)  Howe  (or 
Howy)  near  Kelso  in  1567,  an  Helen  Howy  (or  Howie) 
in  Kennoway  in  1 576,  a Bernard  Howye  and  a Henry 
Howye  in  Gullane  in  1578,  an  Effie  Howie  in  St.  Andrews 
in  1584,  Robert  Howie  (afterwards  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s 
College,  St.  Andrews)  was  a minister  in  Aberdeen  by  1591, 
and  in  1595  there  was  a Thomas  Howye  in  Northumberland. 

There  were  Howisons  in  St.  Andrews  by  1430;  and  in 
Edinburgh  by  1450;  and  there  must  have  been  Howies 
before  there  were  Howisons. 

Such  references  could  easily  be  multiplied,  but  these  are 
enough  to  show  that  Howies  were  scattered  over  a great 
part  of  Scotland  long  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

The  name  is  spelled  in  various  ways : Howe,  Howye, 
Howy,  Howie,  Houye.  Bernard  Howye  in  Gullane  has  his 
surname  given  in  three  different  forms,  one  of  these  being 
Holly.  This  last  may  be  due  to  a clerical  error,  for  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  sixteenth  century  w is  frequently  very 
like  ll.  It  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  those  who  suppose 
that  the  Howies  originally  came  from  the  south  of  France, 
that  the  French  form  of  the  name  was  Huet.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  Queen  Mary’s  cooks, 
after  her  return  from  France,  was  named  Martin  Huet.  He 
was  the  “potager”,  the  cook  who  made  the  soups.®  In  Fife, 
perhaps  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  Howie  is  commonly 
pronounced  Hooie. 

The  most  interesting  personal  details  concerning  John 
Howie  and  his  forebears  are  learned  from  a little  book  pub- 
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lished  in  1796,  and  which  is  now  extremely  rare.  It  bears 
the  title : 

“Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  John  Howie : who  lived  in 
Lochgoin,  parish  of  Fenwick,  and  died  January  5th,  1793. 
Containing  a series  of  religious  exercises,  soul-soliloquies, 
meditations,  and  an  account  of  the  Lord’s  goodness  to  him 
in  general.  [Psalm  Ixvi.  16  quoted.]  To  which  is  sub- 
joined a short  later  (sic)  will,  or  dying  testimony  of  James 
Howie,  who  lived  in  Lochgoin,  and  died  soon  after  the 
Revolution.  Glasgow : Printed  for  Janies  Howie,  Loch- 
goin. 1796.” 

The  bulk  of  this  little  book  was  written  by  John  Howie 
himself;  and  his  narrative  runs  in  the  first  person  singular. 
But  there  is  a prefatory  epistle  “to  the  reader’’,  signed  “pub- 
lishers”, and  dated  “Lochgoin,  August  22,  1796”.  At  the 
end  of  the  autobiographical  portion  there  is  a section  en- 
titled “Observations  concerning  the  author”.  At  the  end 
of  this  section  there  is  this  intimation; 

“As  the  Alemoirs  have  fallen  short  of  the  pages  specified 
in  the  proposals,  it  was  thought  proper  to  subjoin  the 
author’s  great-grandfather’s  dying  testimony,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  late  persecuting  period,  and  came  through  a 
series  of  hardships  therein,  upon  account  of  his  non-com- 
pliance with  the  tyrannical  measures  of  the  then  powers.” 

This  was  the  testimony  of  James  Howie, who  died  on 
the  19th  of  November,  1691,  and  the  testimony  is  followed 
by  another  section  entitled : 

“A  short  narrative  of  James  Howie’s  sufferings  in  the 
late  persecution : with  some  of  his  last  words  at  the  time 
of  his  death.” 

One  cannot  read  this  supplementary  matter  without  feel- 
ing thankful  that  room  was  found  for  it,  especially  for  the 
“short  narrative”.  It  states  that  this  James  Howie  “was 
born  in  the  parish  of  Mearns,  in  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  and 
was  married  to  Isabel  Howie,  oldest  daughter  of  John 

'John  Calderwood  of  Clanfin  included  this  testimony  in  the  “Collec- 
tion of  the  Dying  Testimonies”  which  he  published  in  1806.  He  knew, 
of  course,  that  it  had  been  printed  in  1796;  but  the  edition  of  the 
Memoirs,  he  says,  was  small,  and  so  he  reprinted  it  with  the  other 
testimonies  “according  to  the  original  MS.  copy.” 
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Howie  in  Lochgoin” ; that  “ he  came  to  Lochgoin  and  lived 
along  with  his  father-in-law  till  he  died” ; that  his  hardships 
began  in  the  winter  of  1666,  the  winter  after  the  battle  of 
Pentland  Hills,  and  known  as  “Pentland  Hills  winter”,  be- 
cause those  who  had  been  at  that  battle  “had  to  flee  into 
corners  and  muir  places,  of  which  Lochgoin  was  one;  and 
in  these  concealed  places  they  spent  their  time  in  prayer  and 
religious  conference  in  a social  way”.  Lochgoin  was  admir- 
ably adapted  as  a place  of  refuge.  In  the  New  Statistical 
Account  of  Fenwick,  it  is  said  that : 

“The  Howies  of  Lochgoin  . . . selected  one  of  the 

most  inaccessible  places  in  the  whole  country  for  their  resi- 
dence. The  house  is  altogether  inaccessible  on  the  east  to 
horsemen,  and  an  active  man  could  not,  even  though  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  at  night  cross  the  moss  by  which 
it  is  defended,  but  at  the  risk  of  his  life;  and  no  stranger 
could  venture  across  it  with  safety,  even  in  day-light,  with- 
out a guide.  On  the  west,  the  only  direction  from  which  it 
can  be  approached,  a sentinel  was  always  stationed  in  times 
of  danger,  whence  he  could  command  an  extensive  view  of 
the  whole  country  as  far  as  Ailsa  Craig  and  the  hills  of 
Arran,  and  thus  no  body  of  troopers  could  reach  the  house, 
before  the  inmates  had  time  to  escape  into  the  morasses.  A 
situation  like  this  was  invaluable  as  a place  of  resort  to  the 
Covenanters.” 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  access  in  former  times, 
the  soldiers  frequently  found  their  way  to  Lochgoin,  and 
the  inmates  had  several  narrow  escapes.  On  one  occasion 
old  John  Howie  (the  father-in-law  of  James,  and  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  author  of  The  Scots  Worthies) 
had  gone  to  bed,  worn  out  with  an  attack  of  asthma,  and 
fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  at  Kilmarnock  Cross, 
and  heard  General  Dalzell  give  orders  to  a party  of  his  men 
to  go  to  Lochgoin  and  search  for  Pentland  rebels.  They 
compelled  him  to  go  with  them  as  guide ; and,  after  accom- 
panying them  two  miles,  one  of  the  soldiers  maltreated  him 
so  badly  that  he  awoke.  He  again  fell  asleep,  and  again 
dreamed  that  he  was  acting  as  guide  to  the  soldiers ; and 
that,  when  they  were  crossing  a water,  one  of  them  took 
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him  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed  him  into  the  stream.  He 
awoke;  but  again  fell  asleep  and  again  he  dreamed  that  he 
was  leading  the  soldiers;  and  that  he  accompanied  them 
until  “he  came  to  his  own  hill-foot”,  where  they  again  ill- 
treated  him.  He  awoke  for  the  third  time,  and  was  so 
impressed  by  the  dream  that  he  cried  aloud  to  those  who  were 
sheltering  in  the  house  to  look  out.  They  ran  to  “a  little 
height  at  the  house-end”,  and,  in  the  grey  light  of  the  morn- 
ing, discerned  the  gleaming  bayonets  within  forty  falls  of 
the  house.  They  had  just  time  to  rush  into  a low-lying 
ground  and  moss,  which  led  into  a brook,  under  the  banks 
of  which  they  got  out  of  sight.  Old  John  Howie  was  too 
frail  to  flee ; and,  throwing  his  cloak  about  him,  he  went  out 
and  met  the  first  party  of  the  soldiers  as  they  reached  the 
end  of  his  house.  The  story  told  by  the  breathless  old  man, 
as  to  why  the  fire  was  on  so  early  in  the  morning,  allayed 
their  suspicions;  and,  after  taking  food  enough  to  satisfy 
their  hunger,  they  went  back  to  Kilmarnock. 

Among  those  who  frequented  Lochgoin  were  Ker  of 
Kersland,  Captain  Paton,  Alexander  Shields,  and  Balfour 
of  Kinloch,  better  known  as  Burley.  Once  at  least  Renwick 
took  refuge  there;  and,  as  by  his  continuous  wanderings, 
his  shoes  were  worn  out,  James  Howie,  it  is  stated,  “got  a 
new  pair  for  him  to  keep  his  feet  dry”. 

One  morning  before  sunrise  young  John  Howie  was 
hastily  awakened  by  his  mother,  who  charged  him  to  run 
out  of  the  house.  Before  he  was  ten  falls  from  the  door, 
several  guns  were  fired  at  him ; but  he  was  not  hit,  and  being 
young  and  swift  of  foot,  he  out-distanced  his  pursuers ; and, 
getting  into  a place  sometimes  occupied  by  otters,  he  drew 
in  a heather  turf  after  him  and  so  escaped  observation.  His 
father,  Janies  Howie,  being  older,  was  not  so  able  to  run, 
but  had  started  earlier,  and  the  soldiers  lost  sight  of  him. 
They  caught  a shepherd,  however,  and,  putting  him  on  his 
oath,  demanded  whether  he  had  seen  a black  dog,  with  white 
hose  and  shoes  on  his  feet,  pass  him.  The  man  replied,  I 
did  not  see  a black  dog  with  white  hose  and  shoes  on  his 
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feet.  He  had  indeed  seen  James  Howie,  but,  before  he 
saw  him,  James  had  cast  off  his  coat,  which  was  black,  and 
also  his  shoes  and  hose,  and  was  running  bare-footed. 

Isabel  Howie,  James’  wife,  was  a brave  woman.  On  one 
occasion,  when  five  of  the  sufferers  had  spent  the  whole 
night  with  her  hsuband  in  prayer  and  conversation,  they 
were  surprised  in  the  morning.  The  night  had  been  very 
stormy,  and,  on  that  account,  they  felt  the  more  secure. 
Suddenly  the  door  was  opened,  and  a sergeant,  who  had 
left  his  men  outside,  stepped  in.  Isabel  Howie  at  once 
rushed  up  to  him,  and,  exerting  all  her  strength,  pushed  him 
backwards  towards  the  door.  In  the  struggle  he  fell,  and 
the  gun  dropped  out  of  his  hand.  The  Covenanters  ran  into 
the  byre,  which  communicated  with  the  house,  and  emerged 
in  two  parties,  James  Howie  and  his  son  John  leaving  the 
byre  by  one  of  its  two  doors,  and  the  rest  leaving  it  by  the 
other.  The  larger  party  had  to  run  four  or  five  miles  in 
order  to  escape.  From  that  day,  Isabel  Howie  was  a 
marked  woman ; and  many  a cold  night  she  had  to  spend  in 
a moss-hag  with  a young  child  at  her  breast.  Before  the 
Revolution  came,  the  house  of  Lochgoin  had  been  plundered 
twelve  times. 

All  these  incidents  and  many  more  concerning  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  to  which  his  ancestors  and  their  friends 
had  been  subjected,  must  have  been  known  to  the  author  of 
The  Scots  Worthies  from  his  childhood.  As  already  men- 
tioned, James  Howie  died  in  November,  1691.  His  son 
John,  who  was  born  in  the  year  before  Pentland  Rising, 
lived  to  the  great  age  of  90  and  died  in  the  summer  of 
1755.  By  that  time  his  grandson,  John,  who  was  destined 
to  achieve  literary  fame,  was  already  in  his  twentieth  year, 
having  been  born  in  November,  1735  ; and,  although  brought 
up  at  Black’s  Hill,  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilmarnock, 
he  must  have  learned  much  from  his  venerable  grandsire  in 
Lochgoin. 

Although  there  are  many  interesting  details  in  the 
Memoirs,  published  in  1796,  the  little  volume  may  be 
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searched  in  vain  for  many  things  that  one  would  like  to 
know  concerning  the  personal  history  of  the  author  of  The 
Scots  Worthies.  For  the  omissions,  John  Howie  is  not  to 
be  blamed.  The  portion  which  he  wrote  himself  was  not 
intended  as  an  autobiography,  but  was  entitled : “A  brief 
narrative  of  some  Religious  Exercises”,  etc.  It  begins  thus : 

“Although  I had  a religious  education,  and  my  grand- 
father and  grandmother  (with  whom  I was  brought  up 
from  the  time  I was  a year  old,  at  Black’s  Hill  in  the  parish 
of  Kilmarnock)  were  reputed,  in  the  place  where  they  lived, 
for  honest,  religious  persons;  yet  in  my  younger  years,  I 
was  mostly  taken  up  with  the  common  vanities  of  childhood 
and  youth,  having  no  certain  views  of  religion,  or  my  own 
depraved,  lost  state,  and  condition.” 

It  may  be  noted  that  he  neither  gives  the  year  of  his  birth, 
nor  states  how  long  he  lived  at  Black’s  Hill ; that  he  neither 
gives  the  names  of  his  grandfather  and  grandmother,  who 
lived  there,  nor  states  whether  they  were  his  paternal  or 
maternal  ancestors ; that  he  makes  no  reference  to  his  father 
or  mother;  that,  although  he  tells  that  he  himself  was  twice 
married,  he  does  not  give  the  name  of  either  wife,  or  the 
date  of  either  marriage.  Eighty  years  ago,  M’Gavin 
thought  of  giving  a short  account  of  his  life;  but  was  in- 
formed, by  one  of  Howie’s  nephews,  that  his  family  pos- 
sessed ample  materials  for  a volume,  and  therefore  he  left 
the  subject  untouched,  in  the  hope  that  a Howie  would  do 
it  justice.  If  these  materials  were  in  the  chest  containing 
his  papers,  they  have  probably  perished,  for  some  fifty  years 
ago  it  was  found  that  the  mice  had  got  into  the  chest,  and 
reduced  its  contents  to  “mulins”. 

Fortunately,  in  1835,  the  Rev.  John  Carslaw,  of  Airdrie, 
prefixed  a short  memoir  to  his  edition  of  The  Scots  Worth- 
ies. From  this  memoir  it  appears  that  the  old  John  Howie, 
who  died  in  1755,  had  a son  John  who  lived  with  him;  that 
this  son  John  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Martha 
Thomson,®  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters; 

* Carslaw  gives  October,  1784,  as  the  date  of  this  marriage.  This  is 
probably  a misprint  for  October,  1734. 
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that  he  died  suddenly  in  1754,  that  is,  a year  before  his  aged 
father;  that  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  borne  by  Martha 
Thomson  was  the  author  of  The  Scots  Worthies;  and  that  it 
was  to  Martha’s  father,  John  Thomson  in  Black’s  Hill,  that 
he  was  sent  when  he  was  a year  old.  Carslaw  also  states 
that,  in  his  boyhood,  he  attended  two  schools,  one  taught  by 
his  uncle,  James  Howie,  at  Whirlhall,  the  other  by  Adam 
Millar  at  Horsehill ; that  his  first  wife  was  named  Jean  Lind- 
say, and  the  second  Janet  Howie ; that  by  the  first  he  had  one 
son,  and  by  the  second  five  sons  and  three  daughters;  and 
that,  as  his  step-mother  remained  several  years  at  Lochgoin 
after  his  father’s  death,  he  did  not  occupy  the  farm  until 
shortly  after  his  first  marriage,  that  was,  in  or  about  the 
year  1762. 

We  now  turn  again,  for  a little,  to  the  Memoirs  of  1796. 
John  Howie  confesses  that  in  his  youth  he  was  thoughtless 
and  careless;  but  the  only  vice  with  which  he  could  charge 
himself  was  his  inclination  “to  too  much  vain  and  unprof- 
itable discourse  when  in  company”.  He  says,  however,  that, 
after  he  was  grown  up,  he  soon  found  “predominant  evils” 
ingrained  in  his  constitution,  which,  through  the  want  of 
restraining  grace  and  the  omission  of  secret  prayer,  over- 
came him.  The  early  death  of  his  first  wife  “somewhat 
affected”  him ; but  his  corruptions  revived  upon  him,  and 
he  was  reproached  by  some  of  his  neighbours  and  relations, 
who  thought  that  he  was  much  worse  than  he  really  was, 
and  some  people  rashly  blamed  him  for  things  that  he  was 
innocent  of.  Regarding  his  slanderers  he  says : “I  wish 
the  Lord  may  give  them  forgiveness,  as  I wish  and  expect 
forgiveness  for  what  occasion  I gave  them,  and  for  what 
I was  justly  chargeable  in  the  sight  of  a holy  God  with.” 
All  this  time  he  had  kept  up  family  worship,  and  attended 
divine  ordinances  and  society  meetings.  In  a formal  way 
he  usually  prayed  in  secret;  but  sometimes  neglected  even 
the  formal  performance  of  this  duty. 

“At  last”,  he  says,  “I  married  again  a cousin  of  my  own 
[this  was  Janet  Howie],  who  was  of  a quiet  disposition, 
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and  under  the  character  of  a religious  woman;  after  which 
I kept  more  to  the  form  of  an  outward  profession;  and 
having,  from  my  younger  years,  had  great  pleasure  in 
reading  biography,  the  eminent  lives  and  comfortable  deaths 
of  Christ’s  faithful  witnesses,  both  under  Antichrist  Popish 
and  Prelatic,  and  having  thereby  gained  a strong  regard 
for  the  memories  and  contendings  of  our  Scots  Worthies, 
both  in  the  reforming  and  suffering  period ; in  process  of 
time  I thought  of  publishing  Mr.  James  Renwick’s  large 
life,  which  was  wrote  by  Mr.  Alexander  Shields ; but,  upon 
second  thoughts,  I took  up  a resolution  to  collect  what  mate- 
rials I could  obtain,  and  write  a kind  of  lives  of  a number 
of  them,  which  I did  at  leisure  hours,  with  small  views  that 
ever  anything  I could  do  should  merit  the  publishing  of 
them : however,  my  motives  were  ingenuous,  out  of  love  to 
them  and  their  contendings  or  cause  they  contended  for: 
and  the  Lord  determined  that  they  should  both  be  published 
and  much  esteemed  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  denominations. 
While  I was  writing  and  collecting  the  first  draught  of  the 
Scots  Worthies,  sometimes  in  the  morning;  one  morning 
my  wife,  who  was  not  without  an  inclination  to  religion, 
being  in  bed  in  the  little  closet  where  I was  writing,  she 
was  just  going  to  give  me  a reproof  for  my  folly  in  writ- 
ing; what  would  I do  but  make  people  laugh  at  my  folly; 
immediately  these  words  came  into  her  mind,  Mark  vii.  37. 
He  hath  done  all  things  well;  he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak.  After  which  she  durst  never 
speak  against  it.” 

Such  is  John  Howie’s  simple,  artless  story  as  to  how  he 
came  to  write  his  first  and  most  popular  book,  and  how  he 
managed  to  accomplish  it.  The  title  is : 

“Biographia  Scoticana:  or  a Brief  Historical  Account  of 
the  Lives,  Characters,  and  Memorable  Transactions  of  the 
most  eminent  Scots  Worthies,  noblemen,  gentlemen,  min- 
isters, and  others : from  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  who  was 
born  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1503,  and  suffered  martyr- 
dom at  St.  Andrews,  Feb.  1527,  to  Mr.  James  Renwick, 
who  was  executed  in  the  Grass-market  of  Edinburgh,  Feb. 
17,  1688.  Together  with  a succinct  account  of  the  lives  of 
other  seven  eminent  divines,  and  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  of 
Preston,  who  died  at  or  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  Col- 
lected from  the  Historical  Records,  Biographical  Accounts, 
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and  other  Authenticated  Writings: — the  whole  including  a 
period  of  near  two  hundred  years.  By  a Friend  to  the 
covenanted  Testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The 
Righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance,  Psal. 
cxii.  6.  And  of  Zion  it  shall  be  said,  This  and  that  man  was 
born  in  her.  Psal.  Ixxxvii.  5.  Glasgow:  Printed  and  sold 
by  John  Bryce  Bookseller,  at  his  shop,  opposite  Gibson’s 
Wynd,  Salt-Market,  M.DCC.LXXV.” 

Like  so  many  old  title-pages,  this  one  is  crowded  with 
information  concerning  the  substance  of  the  book.  The 
preface  is  signed  “John  Howie”,  and  is  dated  “Lochgoin, 
July  21,  1775”.  The  most  distinctive  feature  of  this,  the 
first  edition,  is  “the  Life  of  Mr.  William  Vetch 
wrote  by  himself”.  This  life,  which  extends  to  73  pages, 
is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  book.  In 
the  preface  Howie  explains  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  it,  as  it  was  “sent  in  to  the  printer  from  a private 
gentleman,  who  had  the  original  copy  wrote  by  Mr.  Vetch 
himself”.  This  is  the  same  life  which,  fifty  years  later,  was 
edited,  from  a copy  of  the  original,  by  Dr.  M’Crie,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  known  that  the  memoir  was  already  in 
type.  In  all  likelihood,  he  had  never  seen  the  first  edition  of 
the  Scots  Worthies,  which  even  by  that  time  had  become 
scarce.  It  is  so  scarce,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
Lowndes’  Bibliographer’s  Manual,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  in  his 
Treasury  of  the  Scottish  Covenant  (1887,  p.  452),  says: 
“No  copy  is  known  to  exist.”®  This  scarcity  is  due  to  its 
popularity,  not  to  the  limited  number  published,  for  there 
was  a fairly  large  impression.  The  book,  in  fact,  has  been 
thumbed  almost  out  of  existence.  It  contains  a list  of  “the 
subscribers”.  In  this  list  there  are  no  fewer  than  693 
names;  and  of  these  people  fifteen  took  149  copies  among 
them,  while  each  of  the  others  took  one  copy.  Thus  842 
copies  were  subscribed  for  before  the  book  was  issued. 

The  title-page  of  the  second  edition,  which  is  dated  1781, 

’ I happen  to  know  of  eight  copies,  two  of  which  are  in  my  own 
collection. 
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is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  first.  But  it  bears  the 
author’s  name,  and  there  is  this  material  addition ; 

“As  also,  an  appendix,  containing  a short  historical  hint 
of  the  wicked  lives  and  miserable  deaths  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  apostates  and  bloody  persecutors  in  Scot- 
land from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.” 

This  appendix,  which  is  both  instructive  and  entertaining, 
has  a title-page  of  its  own,  and  is  dated  1782.  The  chief 
difference  in  the  book  itself  is  in  the  life  of  William  Vetch, 
which  is  cut  down  to  12)4  pp. ; and  the  reasons  for  doing  this 
are  given  in  an  addition  to  the  preface,  which  addition  is 
signed  “John  Howie”,  and  dated  “Lochgoin,  June,  1781”. 

These  were  the  only  two  editions  which  John  Howie  saw, 
but  other  editions  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Some  of 
the  earlier  of  these  may  be  briefly  noted:  Edinburgh,  1796; 
Glasgow,  1797;  Dundee,  1809;  Edinburgh,  1812;  Glasgow, 
1813;  Glasgow,  1816;  Leith,  1816;  Glasgow,  1821. 

In  all  these  eight  editions  the  old  name,  Biographia  Scoti- 
cana,  has  been  retained;  but  a grave  injustice  to  the  author 
has  been  perpetrated  in  all  of  them.  John  Howie’s  name 
has  been  kept  out  of  the  title-page ; and  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
face the  words  “the  editor”  have  been  substituted  for  “John 
Howie and  the  word  “Lochgoin”  has  been  struck  out.  His 
name  has  also  been  removed  from  the  appendix  on  bloody 
persecutors  and  apostates.  In  short,  in  these  eight  editions 
John  Howie’s  name  is  not  to  be  found 

John  Howie  has  suffered  many  things  from  many  editors. 
One  or  two  examples  must  suffice.  In  telling  of  Captain 
Raton’s  wonderful  feats  as  a swordsman,  he  adds  in  a foot- 
note : 

“This  sword  or  short  shabble  yet  remains,  and  may  now 
be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher  of  this  collection.  It 
was  then  by  his  progenitors  counted  to  have  twenty-eight 

An  abridged  edition  was  also  issued,  the  anonymous  editor  of  which 
suppressed  Howie’s  preface,  introduction  and  appendix.  Howie’s  name 
was  also  kept  out.  This  abridgment,  which  was  “offered  to  the  public” 
at  one-half  the  price  of  the  complete  work,  went  through  at  least  two 
editions;  the  second  was  published  in  1823,  and  the  preface  is  dated 
1816. 
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gaps  in  its  edge,  which  made  them  afterward  observe  that 
there  were  just  as  many  years  in  the  time  of  the  persecution, 
as  there  weer  steps  or  broken  pieces  in  the  edge  thereof.” 

In  the  1796  edition,  the  first  edition  after  John  Howie’s 
death,  the  clause — “and  may  now  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
publisher  of  this  collection” — was  omitted.  By  the  “pub- 
lisher” Howie  meant  himself,  and  the  “progenitors,”  who 
counted  the  gaps  in  the  edge  of  the  blade,  were  his  own  pro- 
genitors; but  the  omission  of  the  clause  turned  them  into 
Captain  Baton’s  progenitors;^^  and,  as  he  was  an  old  man 
when  he  suffered  martyrdom,  this  was  rather  perplexing. 
This  perversion  was  copied  into  edition  after  edition;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  quoting  the  foot-note  from  one  of  these 
editions,  interjects  the  remark  that  by  progenitors  Howie 
meant  descendants,  and  adds  that  it  was  “a  rather  unusual 
use  of  the  word”.  Notwithstanding  this  criticism,  the  foot- 
note, in  its  perverted  form,  continued  to  appear  in  later  edi- 
tions of  The  Scots  Worthies.  In  one  of  these,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  “revised  from  the  author’s  original  edition”, 
and  is  stereotyped,  the  perverted  note  has  been  lifted  into 
the  text ! 

One  editor  who  made  so  many  alterations  and  additions 
that  he  said  “the  present  will  be  found,  in  a great  measure, 
a new  work,”  candidly  owned  that  “the  propriety  of  distin- 
guishing his  own  [notes],  by  affixing  some  mark  to  them, 
did  not  occur  to  him  while  the  work  was  in  the  press.”  Per- 
haps the  most  stupid  of  all  the  editorial  blunders  is  to  be 
found  in  an  edition  which  bears  to  be  “revised  and  corrected 
by  James  Howie,  A.  M.”  In  that  edition  a good  many  sen- 
tences have  been  introduced  into  the  life  of  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. These  sentences  were  borrowed,  without  acknowl- 
edgment, from  Alton  of  Dolphinton,  whose  work  did  not 
appear  until  forty-three  years  after  John  Howie’s  death.  It 
was  bad  enough  to  make  John  Howie  “crib”  from  such  a 
much  later  writer ; but  the  editor  was  capable  of  much  worse 

“The  wife  of  the  present  Mr.  John  Howie  of  Lochgoin  is  a descend- 
ant of  the  valiant  Captain  Paton,  and  one  of  their  daughters  is  a mis- 
sionary in  China. 
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than  that.  In  discussing  the  date  of  Henderson’s  admis- 
sion to  Leuchars,  Aiton  makes  this  statement : “In  the 
Biographia  Scoticana,  it  is  said  that  Henderson  entered  to 
Leuchars  about  the  year  1620.’’  Apparently  James  Howie, 
A.M.,  did  not  know  that  Biographia  Scoticana  was  the  old 
name  of  The  Scots  Worthies,  the  work  which  he  was  edit- 
ing, and  so,  in  borrowing  from  Aiton,  he  refers  to  the 
Biographia  Scoticana  as  if  it  were  a different  book! 

I am  not  quite  certain  how  many  editions  of  the  Scots 
W orthies  have  been  published : but  my  own  collection  con- 
tains nearly  twenty,  and  I feel  safe  in  asserting  that  there 
are  probably  fifty.  How  few  of  the  most  prominent  literary 
men  of  the  present  day  can  expect  to  rival  in  long  contin- 
ued popularity  the  imperfectly  educated  farmer  of  Lochgoin ! 

Though  John  Howie  had  produced  nothing  else  than  The 
Scots  Worthies,  he  would  have  erected  a noble  monument 
to  his  own  memory,  as  well  as  to  the  men  whom  he  admired 
and  wished  to  honour.  But  when  he  was  once  in  touch  with 
the  reading  public,  he  issued  volume  after  volume.  The 
first  of  these  appeared  in  1779,  and  is  entitled: — 

“A  collection  of  Lectures  and  Sermons,  preached  upon 
several  subjects,  mostly  in  the  time  of  the  late  persecution. 
Wherein  a faithful  doctrinal  testimony  is  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity for  the  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  against  Popery,  Prelacy,  Eras- 
tianism,  etc.  By  these  faithful  and  eminent  servants  of 
Jesus  Christ : Messrs.  William  Guthrie,  Michael  Bruce,  John 
Welwood,  Richard  Cameron,  Donald  Cargill,  Alexander 
Peden  and  Alexander  Shields.  To  which  are  added  some 
sacramental  discourses  by  Mr.  John  Livingston  and  Mr. 
John  Welch,  and  a sermon  on  the  breach  of  Covenant,  by 
Mr.  John  Guthrie.  Carefully  collected  and  transcribed 
from  several  manuscripts  by  J.  H. ; and  now  published  at  the 
desire  of  the  owners  of  that  cause,  which  some  of  the  worthy 
authors  sealed  with  their  blood.  [Isaiah  lii.  7 partly  quoted.] 
Glasgow  : Printed  and  sold  by  J.  Bryce.  M.DCC.LXXIX.” 

In  the  preface  (dated  “Lochgoin,  March  9th,  1779”) 
Howie  explains  that  the  discourses  were  mostly  taken  from 
the  mouths  of  the  preachers  in  shorthand  “by  the  common 
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auditory,  and  mostly  by  men  of  a rural  education and  that 
he  had  collected  them  (with  the  exception  of  a few,  which 
were  formerly  in  print)  “from  ten  or  twelve  volumes  mostly 
in  an  old  small  cramp  hand.”  As  the  book  extends  to  con- 
siderably over  600  pp.,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  te- 
dious work  involved  in  transcribing  it  for  the  press.  This 
book  had  been  well  taken  up.  The  list  of  subscribers’ 
names  fills  more  than  27  double-columned  pages.  I have  not 
counted  the  names;  but  from  a rough  calculation  they  must 
number  about  2400.  The  list  would  well  repay  a careful 
study.  It  is.  a most  interesting  one,  and,  among  other 
things,  it  gives  a good  idea  of  the  class  of  people  who  at 
that  time  prized  the  sermons  to  which  their  ancestors  had  lis- 
tened at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

The  next  of  John  Howie’s  volumes  is  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable but  least  known.  It  was  issued  in  1780,  and  is  enti- 
tled : — 

“Faithful  C out  endings  Displayed:  being  an  historical  re- 
lation of  the  state  and  actings  of  the  suffering  Remnant  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  subsisted  in  Select  Societies, 
and  were  united  in  General  Correspondencies  during  the 
hottest  time  of  the  late  Persecution,  viz. ; from  the  year  1681 
to  1691.  Together  with  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  land 
in  general,  and  of  the  Society  People  in  particular,  in  the 
intervals  betwixt  each  of  their  general  meetings,  with  some 
pertinent  remarks  upon  these  historical  occurrences,  and 
many  letters  to  and  from  the  general  correspondent  meet- 
ings, etc.  Collected  and  kept  in  record  by  Mr.  Michael 
Shields,  who  was  clerk  unto  these  General  Societies,  and  per- 
sonally present  at  most  of  their  meetings.” 

The  preparation  of  this  volume  for  the  press  must  have 
cost  Howie  much  labour.  He  not  only  made  the  transcript, 
but  he  abridged  some  of  the  papers  which  he  thought  of 
minor  importance,  and  inserted  others  which  he  deemed 

“This  volume  was  republished  in  1880,  without  the  subscribers’ 
names,  but  with  a commemoration  sermon  and  biographical  notices 
by  the  late  Dr.  James  Kerr.  This  reprint  is  entitled:  “Sermons  deliv- 
ered in  Times  of  Persecution  in  Scotland,  by  Sufferers  for  the  Royal 
Prerogatives  of  Jesus  Christ.” 
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more  momentous.  He  also  added  an  appendix,  to  shew 
“upon  what  footing  the  more  faithful  party  stood  their 
ground”  at  and  after  the  Revolution.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  James  Guthrie’s  Considerations  of  the  Dangers 
that  Threaten  Religion  in  Scotland.  This  last  has  a sepa- 
rate title-page,  but  the  pagination  and  signatures  are  contin- 
uous. To  all  this  there  was  added : — - 

“A  collection  of  very  valuable  sermons  preached  on  seve- 
ral subjects  and  in  divers  places  in  the  time  of  the  late  perse- 
cution, by  these  eminent  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  Messrs. 
John  Kid,  John  King,  John  Welch,  John  Blackadder,  John 
Dickson,  and  Gabriel  Semple.  Collected  and  transcribed 
from  different  manuscripts  by  John  Howie.  . . .” 

This  “collection”  has  a separate  title-page  and  a separate 
preface,  and  the  pagination  and  signatures  begin  afresh; 
but  it  was  issued  as  part  of  the  Faithfid  Contendings  Dis- 
played, being  mentioned  on  the  general  title-page.  The 
“collection”  had  evidently  been  prepared  first,  for  its  preface 
is  dated,  “Lochgoin,  July  28,  1780;”  while  the  preface  to 
Michael  Shields’  portion  is  dated,  “Lochgoin,  Sept.  27th, 
1780.”  The  whole  extends  to  686  pp. ; and  another  20  pp. 
are  filled  with  the  “subscribers’  names.”  These  names  must 
run  up  to  about  1800  in  number.  When  I first  read  this 
book,  some  thirty  years  ago,  I thought  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  I had  ever  gone  through.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  impression  that  was  printed,  the  book  is 
now  by  no  means  common. 

In  1780  John  Howie  issued  another  book,  or  rather 
pamphlet,  entitled : — 

“An  alarm  unto  a secure  Generation;  or  a short  His- 
torical Relation  of  some  of  the  most  strange  and  remarkable 
appearances  of  comets,  fiery  meteors,  bloody  signs,  ships  of 
war,  armies  of  foot  and  horsemen  fighting,  etc.,  that  have 
been  seen  since  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  (as  the  tokens 
or  forerunners  both  of  promised  mercies,  and  threatened 
judgments)  through  different  ages;  particularly  those  lately 
observed  in  the  parishes  of  Finwick,  Eglesham,  and  Kil- 
marnock : with  some  arguments  and  observations  upon  the 
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Avhoie,  in  way  of  application  to  our  present  circumstances. 
In  a letter  from  John  Howie  to  William  Young,  student  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.” 

This  is  a very  curious  little  book,  and  was  popularly 
called  The  Fenwick  Visions.  I only  know  it  from  the 
second  edition,  which  was  printed  in  Kilmarnock  in  1809. 
The  preface  is  signed  “John  Howie” ; and  is  dated,  “Loch- 
goin,  Feb.  i8th,  1780.” 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  that  little  book,  and  the 
Faithful  Contendings  Displayed  were  quite  enough  to  fill 
his  hands  at  one  time;  but  not  so.  At  the  desire  of  one  of 
the  elders  of  Fenwick  parish,  he  wrote  a pamphlet  on  pa- 
tronage, which  was  then  a burning  question  in  that  parish. 
This  pamphlet  is  entitled : — “Patronage  anatomized  and  de- 
tected,” and  is  dated  “Lochgoin,  March  19th,  1780.”  It 
was  sent  to  Fenwick  at  that  time;  but  was  not  published 
until  two  years  later,  the  preface  “to  the  public”  being  dated, 
“Lochgoin,  July  9th,  1782.”  By  allowing  it  to  remain  so 
long  unpublished,  he  was  able  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
Fenwick  case : and  when  he  did  publish  it,  he  did  so  “by 
consent  and  at  the  desire  of  the  committee,  eldership,  and 
people  of  Finwick.”^®  Until  this  time,  the  parish,  he  says, 
had  not  “actually  felt  the  callous  claws  of  patronage.” 

He  anticipated  the  objection  that  might  be  raised  against 
his  intervention.  He  did  not  fear  the  indignation  and  re- 
sentment that  might  be  evoked  “both  against  the  writer  and 

Here  is  the  full  title  of  the  pamphlet  as  printed : 

“Patronage  anatomized  and  detected,  or  the  rise,  reign,  nature,  ten- 
dency, effects  and  evil  consequences  of  Patronage  laid  open ; some 
objections  noticed;  and  popular  election  in  a few  particulars  vindicated. 
In  a letter  from  John  Howie  to  the  Eldership  and  Congregation  of  the 
parish  of  Finwick.  To  which  is  prefixed,  by  way  of  introduction,  a 
short  historical  narrative  of  the  whole  process  betwixt  the  people  of 
Finwick  and  the  judicatories  of  the  Established  Church,  setting  forth 
what  treatment  they  have  received  from  said  judicatories  anent  their 
consent  or  choice  in  calling  of  their  own  minister.  Published  at  the 
desire  of  the  said  parish  of  Finwick.  [Isa.  xxviii.  14,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  2, 
Lam.  iii.  36,  John  x.  i partly  quoted.]  Glasgow:  Printed  by  John 
Bryce,  and  sold  at  his  shop,  opposite  Gibson’s  Wynd,  Salt-Market. 
1782.” 
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his  small  performance.”  Truth,  he  says,  will  be  truth,  who- 
ever speaks  it : and  he  adds ; — “It  is  hoped  these  arguments 
have  Scripture  to  support  them ; and  for  historical  facts  they 
are  stubborn  things,  and  will  not  yield  to  every  wanton  and 
impudent  attack  made  upon  them.”  In  his  opinion,  patron- 
age was  a despotism,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  opposed. 

The  opposition  in  Fenwick  did  not  prevent  the  settlement 
of  the  Rev.  William  Boyd.  The  parishioners  “barricaded 
the  church  door  and  filled  the  lock  with  stones  to  prevent 
his  access,  while  the  beadle  refused  to  ring  the  bell.”  He 
was  ordained,  not  at  Fenwick,  but  at  Irvine,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1782.  For  more  than  46  years  he  continued  to  be  the 
parish  minister  of  Fenwick.  After  some  twelve  years’ 
experience  of  the  place,  he  wrote  the  old  Statistical  Account 
of  his  parish;  and,  in  speaking  of  the  population,  he  can- 
didly says:  “Of  these,  the  great  majority  are  of  the  class 
called  Burgher-Seceders,  who  left  the  establishment  at  the 
settlement  of  the  present  incumbent.”  Howie,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  was  a Cameronian,  not  a Seceder. 

His  next  publication  was  entitled: — “Faithful  Witness- 
Bearing  Exemplified.”  It  comprises  three  distinct  items : — 

I.  Hugh  Binning’s  Useful  Case  of  Conscience. 

II.  A solemn  Testimony  against  Toleration  and  pre- 
vailing errors,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly and  sundry  ministers  in  Perth  and  Fife. 

HI.  Brown  of  Wamphray’s  History  of  the  Indulgence. 

These  were  introduced  by  John  Howie  in  a preface,  “con- 
cerning association,  toleration,  and  what  is  now  called  Lib- 
erty of  Conscience.”  This  preface  is  dated,  “Lochgoin, 
Jan.  i8th,  1783”.  Both  editions  of  The  Scots  Worthies, 
the  volume  of  sermons,  Faithfid  Contendings  Displayed, 
and  Patronage  Anatomised,  had  all  been  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  John  Bryce,  Glasgow.  This  volume  was  printed 
and  sold  by  J.  Wilson,  Bookseller,  Kilmarnock,  who  is  now 
chiefly  remembered  as  the  printer  of  the  first  edition  of 
Burns’  Poems.  The  “subscribers’  names”  at  the  end  of 


“Scott’s  Fasti,  ii.,  pp.  169,  170. 
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Faithful  Witness-Bearing  Exemplified  fill  ten  double-col- 
umned pages.  The  first  name  under  Kilmarnock  is : “Rev- 
erend Mr.  John  Russell,  minister  of  the  Gospell.”  This  is 
the  Russell  who  figures  in  five  of  Burns’  poems,  viz.,  in  “The 
Twa  Herds,”  the  “Epistle  to  John  Goldie,”  “The  Holy- 
Fair,”  “The  Ordination,”  and  “The  Kirk  of  Scotland’s 
Alarm.”  In  the  first  of  these  he  is  thus  referred  to: — 

“What  herd  like  Russell  tell’d  his  tale? 

His  voice  was  heard  thro’  muir  and  dale.” 

Howie  also  took  part  in  the  “lifting  controversy,”  which 
controversy  led  to  a split  in  the  Anti-Burgher  branch  of  the 
Secession  Church.  The  disruption  was  led  by  David  Smy- 
ton,  the  aged  minister  of  Kilmaurs  congregation.  Howie 
took  Smyton’s  side  in  the  dispute,  that  is,  he  maintained  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  the  minister 
ought  to  take  or  touch  or  lift  the  elements  before  giving 
thanks,  as  Christ  had  done.  Smyton’s  case  was  set  forth 
in  a pamphlet  entitled  — 

“An  Apology  and  Vindication,  or  the  practice  and  bind- 
ing obligation  of  following  Christ’s  institution  and  example 
in  the  administration  of  the  Supper  asserted  and  defended. 
To  which  is  added,  an  appendix,  containing  copies  of  some 
original  papers,  with  some  short  account  of  what  transpired 
at  last  meeting  of  Synod  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  David 
Smyton,  and  a copy  of  his  Declaration  of  Secession  from 
them,  and  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  Published  by  a com- 
mittee appointed  hy  {sic)  order  and  in  name  of  the  Petition- 
ers and  Remonstrators  in  the  Associate  Congregations  in 
Kilmaurs,  Beith,  Paisley,  and  Kilwinning.  [Num.  ix.  2, 
Luke  XX.  19,  I Cor.  xi.  2 quoted.]  Glasgow:  Printed 
by  John  Bryce  for  the  authors,  and  sold  by  G.  Caldwell, 
Paisley;  G.  Laird,  Greenock;  and  J.  Wilson,  Kilmarnock; 
etc.  M.DCC.LXXXHI.” 

Howie’s  share  in  this  pamphlet  seems  to  have  cost  him 
more  thought  and  study  than  any  volume  which  he  wrote 
or  edited.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  it ; but  the  portion 
entitled,  “The  practice  and  binding  obligation  of  following 
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Christ’s  institution  and  example  in  the  administration  of 
the  Supper  asserted  and  defended”,  may  be  safely  assigned 
to  him.  This  portion  extends  from  p.  17  to  p.  84.  The 
books  cited  in  it  are  of  the  kind  which  he  possessed,  and  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
for  an  eighteenth-century,  moorland  farmer,  he  had  a pretty 
extensive  and  well-selected  library  of  theological,  historical, 
and  controversial  books  and  pamphlets.  Though  it  has 
been  plundered  by  dishonest  borrowers  since  his  death, 
enough  still  remains  to  show  that  the  items  had  been  chosen 
with  care  and  judgment.  The  genuine  pleasure  of  possess- 
ing such  a library  was  no  doubt  enhanced  by  the  self-denial 
and  economy  which  had  rendered  its  formation  possible.^® 

In  1787  he  issued  another  volume.  It  was  entitled: 
‘‘Reformation  Principles,  etc.,  Re-exhihited” . It  was  printed 
in  Glasgow  by  David  Niven,  for  Robert  Farie,  bookseller, 
Saltmarket.  It  contains  ( i ) The  Covenants  as  they  were  re- 
newed at  Douglas  in  1712 ; and  (2)  Plain  Reasons  for  Pres- 
byterians dissenting  from  the  Revolution-Church  in  Scot- 
land. The  first  of  these  had  been  originally  published  in 
1712;  and  the  other  in  1731.  The  “Plain  Reasons”  were 
amended-  and  enlarged  by  Howie,  whose  address  “to  the 
understanding  reader”  is  dated  “Lochgoin,  March  22d, 
1787”.  The  subscribers’  names  fill  eight  double-columned 
pages. 

The  last  book  which  Howie  prepared  for  the  press  was 
written  by  John  Brown  of  Wamphray.  Here  is  the  title- 
page 

“A  mirror : or  Looking-Glass  for  Saint  and  Sinner. 
The  important  doctrines  of  the  Law  and  Gospel  opened  up 
in  a practical  essay,  from  Gal.  ii.  19.  For  I through  the 
law  am  dead  to  the  lazv,  that  I might  live  unto  God.  &c.  By 
that  eminent  and  laborious  servant  of  Christ,  Mr.  John 
Brown,  sometime  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Wamphray. 

“ A description  of  the  books  and  relics  still  preserved  at  Lochgoin 
is  given  in  Thomson’s  Martyr  Graves  of  Scotland,  1875,  i.,  pp.  150-164; 
1903  ed.,  pp.  83-91.  Some  of  them  I have  described  in  Scottish  National 
Memorials,  1890,  pp.  107-115. 
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Glasgow : Printed  for  Peter  M’Arthur,  Bookseller,  Paisley. 
M.DCC.XCIII.” 

In  the  preface  (which  is  dated  “Lochgoin,  August 
1792”),  Howie  says: 

“This  amongst  others  of  his  [i.  e.  Brown’s]  last  remains 
in  manuscript  has  undergone  a very  remarkable  providence 
as  to  its  particular  discovery  on  the  very  eve  of  inevitable 
wreck,  which  affords  a powerful  motive  for  its  preservation 
by  publication.  And  if  any  doubt  of  the  authenticity  there- 
of, in  whole  or  in  any  article,  they  may  be  satisfied  in  a view 
of  the  author’s  own  hand-writ  (as  is  more  than  supposable), 
from  which  it  was  transcribed,  not  without  some  toil  and 
trouble.” 

The  MS.  which  Howie  copied  for  the  press  was,  he 
apparently  believed,  in  Brown’s  own  hand-writing.  The 
volume  is  i2mo.  and  extends  to  211  pp.  besides  the  preface 
and  the  list  of  subscriber’s  names. 

In  1809,  John  Calderwood,  Clanfin,  edited  two  of  Howie’s 
papers,  to  which  he  gave  the  title : 

“Humble  Pleadings;  or  a Representation  of  Grievances 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery,  wherein 
their  defections,  declinings  and  corruptions,  both  in  princi- 
ple and  practice,  is  held  forth.  . . . Likewise  a letter  to 
a friend,  containing  I.  Punitive  Justice.  II.  The  Mediator’s 
Power.  III.  A few  Remarks  or  Observations,  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  groundless  reflections  cast  upon  faithful  con- 
tenders by  lukewarm  professors.  By  John  Howie  in  Loch- 
goin. ...” 

This  pamphlet  was  printed  in  Kilmarnock  by  H.  & S. 
Crawford.  Three  years  before  this  (viz.,  in  1806),  Calder- 
wood had  published : 

“A  Collection  of  the  Dying  Testimonies  of  some  holy  and 
pious  Christians,  who  lived  in  Scotland  before  and  since  the 
Revolution.” 

It  does  not  appear  whether  he  used  John  Howie’s  tran- 
scripts for  this  “Collection” ; but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
Howie  had  made  copies  of  at  least  some  of  these  testi 


^’Faithful  Contendings,  p.  488,  and  Memoirs,  p.  20. 
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monies.^®  It  seems  that  Howie  also  intended  to  publish  an 
edition  of  Stevenson’s  History  of  the  Church  and  State  of 
Scotland,  and  to  complete  it  by  a supplement  but  death 
frustrated  this  project. 

It  is  amazing  how  a man  in  Howie’s  position,  with  his 
other  daily  duties  to  perform,  and  far  from  public  libraries, 
could  find  time  to  write  and  edit  so  much.  By  looking  into 
the  Memoirs  this  wonder  is  increased,  for  there  it  is  made 
evident  that  a great  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  every 
day  with  private  prayer  and  meditation,  and  family  devo- 
tions. Doubtless,  when  engaged  with  the  necessary  duties 
of  his  moorland  farm,  his  mind  was  frequently  filled  with 
his  beloved  literary  work.  At  such  times  many  a thought 
would  be  crystalized;  many  of  his  happiest  expressions 
would  assume  their  final  form.  In  this  way  his  daily  open- 
air  avocations  would  rather  help  than  hinder  his  more 
enduring  work. 

Except  on  Sabbaths  and  fast  days,  he  usually  took  a nap 
after  dinner  in  summer;  in  the  early  evening,  in  winter. 
This  custom  tended  to  keep  him  awake  in  the  mornings  be- 
fore it  was  time  to  rise.  That  his  mind  might  be  profitably 
employed  on  these  wakeful  mornings,  he  had  texts  or  truths 
selected  for  meditation. 

The  Memoirs,  and  especially  the  portion  written  by  him- 
self, show  that  he  was  a truly  God-fearing  man,  genuinely 
sincere  and  conscientious,  striving  to  walk  in  the  narrow 
way  that  leadeth  to  eternal  life.  His  “predominants”,  as 
he  calls  them,  frequently  got  the  better  of  him,  or  at  least 
he  thought  they  did.  One  of  these  “predominants”  was  a 
hasty  temper;  and,  when  through  provocation  he  gave  way 
to  it,  he  bitterly  bewailed  his  weakness.  He  often  prayed 
that  he  might  be  kept  straight  in  the  way,  from  falling  into 
anything  in  his  practice  that  would  dishonor  God,  be  of- 
fensive to  God’s  people,  bring  a reproach  on  religion,  or 
discredit  the  cause  he  had  done  so  much  for  in  public.  He 
kept  private  and  family  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  over  and 


” Thomson’s  Martyr  Graves  of  Scotland,  i.,  p.  146. 
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above  the  public  ones  appointed  by  the  Reformed  Presby- 
tery. He  owns  that  he  did  not  profit  so  much  from  hearing 
sermons  as  he  might  have  done.  This,  he  says,  was  partly 
due  to  the  deceitfulness  and  treachery  of  Satan  and  his  own 
heart ; but  he  thought  it  was  also  partly  due  to  the  ministers, 
who  might  have  preached  with  more  caution  and  faithful- 
ness. Nevertheless,  he  went  long  distances  to  hear  sermons 
and  wait  upon  ordinances.  On  one  occasion  he  was  greatly 
grieved  by  the  behaviour  of  a number  of  the  people  at 
Sandihills  sacrament.  The  preaching  was  in  the  open  air, 
and  there  were  crowds  of  hearers;  but  many  were  running 
to  and  fro  drinking,  and  talking  as  if  they  had  been  in 
a public  market.  On  the  very  skirts  of  the  congregation, 
half  dozens  were  talking  and  laughing.  When  in  the  even- 
ing one  of  the  ministers  made  it  a matter  of  thanksgiving 
that  so  many  had  been  present,  John  Howie  thought  that 
had  the  minister  seen  what  he  had  seen,  it  might  rather  have 
been  a matter  for  lamentation  and  grief.  He  was  very  fond 
of  singing;  and  often  went  into  his  garden,  or  little  orchard 
as  he  sometimes  calls  it,  or  out  to  the  muir,  to  sing  psalms. 
For  this  purpose  he  usually  carried  a psalm-book. 

He  occasionally  went  to  public  executions,  not  that  he  had 
any  pleasure  in  seeing  criminals  hanged ; but  he  had  always 
“a  great  desire  to  hear  the  last  or  dying  words  of  people, 
whether  on  a death-bed  or  scaffold”,  whether  viva  voce,  or 
in  print  or  writing.  At  an  execution  in  Glasgow  he  was 
greatly  disappointed,  for  he  heard  nothing  that  could  leave 
an  inspiring  impression  on  his  mind.  Yet  when  the  drop 
fell  (the  execution  being  carried  out  after  the  English  man- 
ner) he  thought  it  left  the  sound  of  death  in  his  ears.^® 

His  disposition,  he  states,  was  somewhat  soft,  and  his 
bodily  constitution  weak  or  tender.  In  his  youth  he  had 
small-pox,  and  afterwards  fell  into  a lingering  fever,  which 


“ “William  Penn,  for  whom  exhibitions  which  humane  men  generally 
avoid  seem  to  have  had  a strong  attraction,  hastened  from  Cheapside, 
where  he  had  seen  Cornish  hanged,  to  Tyburn,  in  order  to  see  Elizabeth 
Gaunt  burned.”  (Macaulay’s  History  of  England,  8th  edition,  i.,  p.  659.) 
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threatened  to  end  in  consumption.  About  twelve  years  be- 
fore his  death,  he  happened  to  be  driving  home  peats.  The 
horse  was  strong  and  young  and  restive ; and,  having  bolted, 
dragged  him  through  a dam  of  water.  He  was  violently 
dashed  against  the  dyke  or  sluice,  and  let  go  his  grip,  and 
the  cart-wheel  went  over  him.  Fully  three  years  later  he 
was  at  a religious  meeting  in  Darvel,  and  left  for  home 
after  it  was  dark.  The  night  was  wet  and  misty ; and  a 
thaw  was  melting  the  snow.  He  had  to  ford  three  swollen 
burns;  and  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  through  them, 
especially  the  one  he  calls  “our  own  burn”.  The  water, 
which  was  running  above  the  ice,  carried  him  off  his  feet, 
but  at  last  he  got  hold  of  a rash-bush,  and  was  able  to  drag 
himself  out.  Such  adventures  were  not  good  physically  for 
a man  who  had  never  been  over  robust.  In  1791  he  was 
troubled  with  rheumatism,  and  by  and  by  his  illness  devel- 
oped into  what  was  described  as  “a  complex  of  various 
disorders”,  which  he  was  unable  to  throw  off. 

In  September,  1792,  one  of  his  sons  went  home  with 
small-pox;  and  the  rest  of  his  family,  one  after  another, 
took  the  disease.  His  son  John — his  son  by  his  first  wife — 
died;  and  he  was  himself  so  frail  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
he  reached  his  son’s  bed-side  on  the  morning  of  his  death. 
It  was  a solemn  occasion,  as  he  himself  said,  “two  dying 
persons  speaking  to  one  another”.  Kneeling  beside  the  bed, 
he  “in  prayer  made  a free  and  ample  acknowledgment  to 
the  Lord  in  his  son’s  behalf,  as  to  his  sins,  original  and 
actual,  omission  and  commission;  and  then  interceded  to 
the  Lord  for  mercy  to  his  soul ; and  also  confessed  his  own 
neglect  in  duty  towards  him;  implored  for  mercy  to  them 
both,  to  the  great  surprise  of  those  standing  by,  being  both 
long  and  particular  as  ever  they  had  heard ; and  he  being 
so  weakly  in  body,  became  the  the  more  wonderful”.  A 
friend  continued  to  pray  beside  the  young  man,  while  the 
anxious  father  retired  to  the  byre  and  prayed  alone.  While 
thus  wrestling  in  secret  with  his  Covenant-God,  one  went 
into  the  byre  and  told  him  that  his  son  had  passed  into  the 
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world  of  spirits.  “Has  the  Lord  done  this,  and  hid  it  from 
me”,  he  exclaimed,  “it  wont  not  to  be  so  in  times  past ; what 
poor  sinful  creatures  are  we!  I see  I must  yet  have  more 
bagging.  ‘O  my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom! 
would  God  I had  died  for  thee,  O Absalom,  my  son,  my 
son!’  If  I had  known  this,  I had  rested  none  this  night; 
O what  is  this!” 

The  stricken  father  lingered  on  for  a few  months,  as 
he  had  confidently  expected  he  would  after  hearing  this 
verse  of  a Psalm  sung: 

“O  spare  thou  me,  that  I my  strength  recover  may  again. 
Before  from  home  I do  depart,  and  here  no  more  remain.” 

Though  a true  believer,  he  never  attained  to  the  full 
assurance  of  faith;  and  had. always  a lurking  dread  of 
death.  In  a foot-note  to  Reformation  Principles  Re-exhib- 
ited (p.  244),  he  thus,  unconsciously  perhaps,  pictured 
his  own  case : “Some  have  advanced  unto  heaven’s  thresh- 
old (so  to  speak)  wrestling  through  the  dark  avenues  of 
doubts  and  fears,  and  yet  have  anchored  safe  within  the 
vail  at  last.” 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  January,  1793,  “his 
soul  was  removed  from  its  clay  tabernacle  and  weary  wil- 
derness of  sin  and  corruption”.  The  last  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were : “Christ  would  come.” 

The  elements  of  John  Howies’  literary  success  are  plain 
and  palpable.  He  had  not  only  a strong  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect, but  he  confined  himself  to  one  line  of  study,  and 
greedily  read  everything  he  could  lay  hands  upon  that 
seemed  likely  to  be  helpful;  and  his  line  of  study  was  not 
so  much  chosen  by  him,  as  it  gradually  grew  upon  him. 
From  his  boyhood  he  loved  to  hear  and  read  of  the  martyrs, 
reformers,  and  confessors.  And  thus  he  was  not  only  im- 
bued with  his  subject,  but  was  passionately  fond  of  it.  It 
was  this  engrossing  passion  which  at  first  compelled  him  to 
write,  though  he  had  then  no  idea  of  publishing.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  career,  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  a spe- 
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cialist ; and,  by  constant  application,  he  became  an  authority 
and  an  expert.  His  style  is  less  simple  and  less  natural  than 
Patrick  Walker’s;  but  it  has  a calm  dignity  and  stateliness 
which  Patrick  could  not  reach ; and  unlike  Patrick  he  loved 
to  introduce,  now  and  again,  a Latin  phrase.  From  the 
pecuniary  point  of  view  his  reward  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  great;  but  that  was  not  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
In  one  passage  he  explains  that,  before  writing  anything 
“which  was  designed  for  the  public”,  it  was  his  never-fail- 
ing custom  “to  pray  to  the  Lord  for  light  and  direction” ; 
and  that  the  work  “might  be  frustrated”,  if  it  was  not  for 
God’s  honour  and  glory.  He  rejoiced  to  know  that  his  writ- 
ings had  been  useful  and  beneficial  to  others,  and  was  grati- 
fied by  the  new  friendships  they  brought  him. 

All  that  he  wrote  bore  more  or  less  directly  on  the  prin- 
ciples and  contendings  of  the  afflicted  Church  of  Scotland. 
A faithful  Cameronian  himself,  he  not  only  cherished  the 
memory,  but  tenaciously  adhered  to  the  principles,  of  those 
who  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great  in  the  cause  of  revealed 
truth,  and  regarded  no  truth  as  too  insignificant  to  die  for. 
Had  he  been  spared,  each  edition  of  his  Scots  Worthies 
would  have  been  improved  in  details  and  enlarged.  As  it  is 
he  has  the  honour  of  having  become  one  of  the  first  three 
of  the  old-fashioned,  popular,  religious  writers  of  Scotland. 
These  three  are  William  Guthrie  of  Fenwick,  Samuel  Ruth- 
erfurd,  and  John  Howie.  It  was  fitting  that  the  third 
should  write  biographies  of  the  other  two ; and  it  is  a note- 
worthy coincidence  that  the  first  and  the  third — Guthrie  and 
Howie — should  have  spent  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the 
same  country  parish.  Hard  behind  these  three  in  popularity 
come  Thomas  Boston  of  Ettrick,  and  Ralph  Erskine  of 
Dunfermline,  both  of  whom  far  surpassed  Guthrie  in  the 
quantity  of  their  literary  output;  but  no  work  of  their’s 
reached  an  eightieth  edition  as  Guthrie’s  Saving  Interest 
seems  to  have  done,  or  a sixtieth  as  Rutherfurd’s  Letters, 
or  even  a fiftieth  as  The  Scots  Worthies. 

Edinburgh.  D.  Hay  Eleming. 


JEWISH  PARTIES  IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURY 
BEFORE  CHRISTP 

The  inhabitants  of  the  little  province  of  Judaea,  under  the 
Persian  Empire  a part  of  the  great  satrapy  of  Syria,  were, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  empire,  divided  in  interests  by 
those  fixed  lines  of  cleavage  that  in  all  ages  and  places  have 
set  men  off  one  against  another  in  persistent  opposition 
amounting  often  to  deadly  hatred.  It  appears  that  the  bit- 
terness of  party  strife  is  enhanced  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  factions  develop.  The  proverbial 
“tempest  in  a teapot”  appears  insignificant  to  the  obseryer, 
yet  it  would  surpass  the  wildest  storms  of  ocean,  could  we 
but  contract  our  scale  of  measurements  to  the  standard  of 
microscopic  life.  For  this  reason,  instead  of  disregarding 
the  petty  and  changing  factions  common  to  the  history  of 
every  city-state  or  little  commonwealth,  we  rather  do  well 
to  study  them  with  the  more  care  the  smaller  the  community 
that  develops  them. 

In  Judaea  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  all  the  ele- 
ments were  present  that  constitute  those  fixed  lines  of 
cleavage  to  which  we  have  referred.  There  were  differ- 
ences, racial,  social,  political,  religious.  These  we  shall  take 
up,  one  after  another,  before  we  attempt  to  combine  them 
into  a general  sketch  of  the  parties  that  arose  through  the 
interplay  of  these  conflicting  forces. 

In  the  first  place,  racially,  the  population  consisted  of 
three  distinct  elements.  There  were,  first,  the  Persian ; sec- 
ond, the  Jew ; third,  the  non-Jewish  Palestinian.  Of  the 
Persian  we  need  say  little,  for  his  figure  and  his  position  in 
Asia  during  this  century  are  well  known  to  us  from  our 


‘ An  address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  ninety-seventh  session  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on  Friday,  September  i8,  1908. 
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classical  authors.  There  were  probably  few  Persians  resi- 
dent in  the  Province  of  Judaea,  and  these  were  there  un- 
doubtedly in  civil  and  military  positions,  and  subject  to 
constant  change.  Few  in  number,  they  were  of  an  alto- 
gether disproportionate  importance,  but  this  importance, 
being  political,  can  best  be  noted  later  in  connection  with  the 
political  phase  of  Jewish  life. 

The  Jew  formed  the  only  considerable  homogeneous 
racial  element  of  the  population,  though  the  proportion  of 
Jews  to  strangers  in  this  province,  “Judaea”  though  it  was 
in  name,  doubtless  fluctuated  greatly  with  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  military  and  commercial  tides  that  swept  through  Syria 
during  the  century.  Racially  the  Jew  was  indeed  a mdxture 
of  many  elements,  but  the  exclusiveness  that  tended  to  con- 
serve the  ancient  Israelitish  strain  was  by  no  means  a nov- 
elty of  this  century,  gotten  up  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  for 
party  reasons.  The  offspring  of  intermarriages  between 
Jews  and  non- Jews  within  the  province  were  at  best  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  and  the  bulk  of  the  population  that 
could  be  described  as  “Jewish”  was  of  at  least  as  pure 
Hebrew  stock  as  w'^ere  the  subjects  of  King  Josiah  or  King 
Zedekiah. 

The  population  outside  of  this  compact  Jewish  mass  con- 
sisted mostly  of  Palestinians  who  had  moved  in  from  the 
surrounding  peoples.  We  read  particularly  of  Ammonites. 
Arabians,  Ashdodites  or  Philistines,  Tyrians  or  Phoenicians, 
and  Samaritans.  In  those  last  named  we  are  of  course  to 
recognize  a closer  racial  affinity  with  the  Jew  than  in  the 
other  Palestinian  elements. 

Representatives  of  all  these  nations,  and  doubtless  of 
many  others,  such  as  Eg}'-ptians,  Greeks  and  Babylonians, 
dwelt  together,  fought  side  by  side  in  the  armies  of  the 
Persian  kings  and  satraps,  carried  on  commerce  and  the 
peaceful  arts,  without  any  difficulty  on  the  score  of  lan- 
guage. The  medium  of  communication  in  all  the  western 
half  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  Aramaic.  Official  docu- 
ments of  the  Persian  courts,  letters  of  merchants,  memor- 
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anda  and  records  of  all  sorts,  in  which  the  parties  interested 
were  not  of  the  same  mother-tongue,  were  written  in  the 
Aramaic  language  and  the  simple,  practical  Aramaic  script. 
And  both  in  Judaea  and  among  Jews  outside  of  Judaea  this 
dominant  language  was  by  the  fifth  century  more  and  more 
displacing  the  Hebrew  tongue,  even  in  the  daily  intercourse 
of  Jew  with  Jew. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  should  observe  that  there 
was  no  particular  bond  to  unite  these  heterogeneous  racial 
elements,  except  the  negative  bond  of  being  all  of  them  non- 
Jews.  Against  the  Jews  they  might  unite,  temporarily,  even 
on  the  basis  of  racial  considerations;  for  any  other  purpose 
they  were  a centrifugal,  disruptive  force,  making  for  the 
progressive  leveling  of  the  province  up,  or  down,  to  the 
plane  of  the  general  Palestinian  type, — in  short,  for  the 
denationalizing,  or  internationalizing,  of  Judaea,  and  there- 
fore for  its  disappearance  from  the  field  of  history. 

The  second  line  of  cleavage  in  the  community  was  the 
divergence  of  social  conditions  and  interests.  Here,  as  else- 
where, prevailed  the  distinction  between  high-born  and  low- 
born, the  noble  and  the  commoner.  But  to  this  in  Judaea 
was  added  the  distinction  between  slave  and  freeman;  that 
is,  a purely  social  distinction  between  slave  and  freeman, 
not  coinciding  with  the  usual  racial  distinction  between  the 
master  and  his  slave.  Repugnant  as  this  enslaving  of  brother 
by  brother  must  have  been  to  all  wholesome  and  humane 
feelings,  it  was  doubly  so  to  a nation  with  the  moral  and 
religious  heritage  of  the  Jew.  It  was  utterly  foreign  to  the 
Hebrew  conscience  to  permit  the  enslaving  of  a Jew  by  his 
fellow- Jew  in  any  manner  corresponding  to  the  usual  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
Pentateuch  to  discover  this  sentiment,  for  it  emerges  in  the 
prophets,  as  in  Jeremiah,  and  again  with  great  vehemence 
in  Nehemiah. 

The  causes  of  this  intra-Jewish  slavery  were  economic. 
To  trace  the  development  of  the  social  classes  of  the  fifth 
century  out  of  the  cataclysms  of  the  sixth  century,  its  de- 
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portations  and  migrations,  would  be  beyond  our  present  pur- 
pose. It  is  enough  to  note  here  the  three  causes  which 
Nehemiah  assigns  as  the  immediate  occasion  of  that  intol- 
erable social  condition  which  he  found  in  Judaea  and  at- 
tempted to  remedy.  These  three  causes,  all  of  them  eco- 
nomic, were  the  following:  (i)  dearth  in  production,  (2) 
oppressive  taxation,  (3)  usury  in  lending.  (Neh.  v.  2-5.) 

The  first  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  governor  to  rem- 
edy. The  second  Nehemiah  had  already  largely  mitigated 
by  his  own  voluntary  sacrifice  of  the  perquisites  of  his 
office : in  all  the  time  he  was  governor,  he  and  his  attendants 
“did  not  eat  the  bread  of  the  governor”  (Neh.  v.  14).  That 
is,  he  had  not  levied  a special  tax  for  his  own  private  support 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  court  and  table.  The  third  cause 
he  was  resolved  at  once  to  remove,  if  it  lay  within  his  power. 
It  seems  that  the  wise  provisions  of  ancient  law  had  been 
habitually  disregarded  by  the  wealthy  Jews,  respecting  the 
lending  of  money  and  the  terms  of  service  for  those  who 
pledged  their  own  persons  for  debt.  Instead  of  the  liberal 
and  fraternal  treatment  there  enjoined,  the  rich  had  taken 
advantage  of  their  needy  brethren  in  every  way.  They  had 
loaned  money  (probably  that  required  for  the  royal  taxes) 
only  upon  the  mortgaging  of  the  fields  and  vineyards  of 
their  inheritance  by  the  poor;  and  they  had  precluded  the 
possibility  of  redeeming  the  property  so  mortgaged,  by 
exacting  a usurious  rate  of  interest,  probably  one  per  cent, 
a month  (Neh.  v.  ii).  For  if  these  lands  could  scarcely 
support  their  owners  from  year  to  year  without  any  interest 
to  pay,  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  yield  this  with  a 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  in  addition, — to  say  nothing  of  any 
surplus  to  apply  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt.  Once  started 
on  this  downward  course,  there  was  no  end  for  the  Jew  but 
serfdom.  And  even  this  was  not  the  humane  serfdom  of  the 
old  law,  but  a real  slavery,  that  might  and  often  did  result 
in  his  being  sold  to  a foreigner  and  transported  far  from 
his  home  and  nation.  (Neh.  v.  8.)  Nehemiah’s  remedy 
was  the  exaction  of  a public  oath  from  the  wealthy  Jews. 
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that  they  would  restore  to  their  poor  brethren  their  inher- 
itances, and  commute  the  interest  heretofore  exacted. 

Nobles  and  common  people,  masters  and  slaves,  rich  and 
poor:  all  these  social  distinctions  within  the  bounds  of  so 
small  a state,  where  the  contrasts  in  condition  were  the  more 
galling  because  constantly  in  evidence,  rendered  Judaea  in 
the  fifth  century  peculiarly  subject  to  the  passions  of  party 
strife. 

The  third  line  of  cleavage  was  the  divergence  of  political 
views.  This  was  in  Judaea  the  divergence  natural  in  a de- 
pendent state, — the  different  answers  given  to  the  question, 
how  shall  we  deport  ourselves  toward  our  masters,  and 
toward  our  neighbors  subject  like  ourselves  to  the  same 
masters?  From  the  nature  of  the  case  two  opposite  views 
would  emerge:  the  patriotic  policy,  and  the  international 
policy,  if  we  may  so  designate  them. 

No  long  or  elaborate  explanations  need  be  entered  into, 
in  order  to  make  plain  the  distinction  intended.  The  situa- 
tion, considered  purely  from  the  political  side,  is  so  similar 
in  all  subject  states,  that  any  instance  with  which  we  happen 
to  be  familiar  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  situation  in  Judaea 
under  the  Persian  sway.  No  illustration  could  be  better 
than  this  same  Judaea  in  the  period  familiar  to  us  all,  the 
period  of  Roman  domination,  the  Judsea  of  Christ  and  of 
Paul.  The  same  forces  that  were  at  work  to  produce  the 
parties  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  politically  consid- 
ered,— the  Herodians,  the  Zealots,  and  the  rest, — were  at 
work  to  produce  parties  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 

The  internationalist  would  minimize  his  Jewish  citizen- 
ship as  a distinctive  honor;  would  “cultivate”  the  Persian 
in  a manner  often  suggestive  of  time-serving  and  oppor- 
tunism; would  enter  into  friendly  alliances  of  every  sort 
with  the  neighboring  peoples,  especially  that  element  in 
them  that  shared  his  own  political  views ; and  finally,  would 
resist  every  effort  to  preserve  distinctively  Jewish  laws  and 
customs,  national  defense,  local  associations  and  ambitions. 
Free  play  for  the  individual  would  emerge  as  a corollary  to 
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his  theory,  for  it  is  local  government  and  society,  rather 
than  the  pressure  of  imperial  authority,  that  restricts  the 
individual  within  the  bounds  of  common  law  or  custom. 

On  the  other  side,  the  patriotically  inclined  Jew,  speaking 
politically,  would  pride  himself  most  upon  being  a Jew, 
maintaining  all  the  inherited  national  laws  and  customs,  and 
adapting  them  to  his  own  age;  he  would  comport  himself 
toward  the  Persian  overlord  as  a master  to  be  obeyed  from 
the  force  of  circumstances,  but  to  be  cultivated  and  beloved 
only  in  proportion  to  his  more  or  less  friendly  attitude 
toward  the  Jewish  people  as  such;  and  finally,  towards  the 
neighboring  peoples  he  would  maintain  an  attitude  of  re- 
serve, distrusting  the  encroachments  of  friendship  and  alli- 
ance with  them,  as  much  as  he  feared  their  malice  and  oppo- 
sition, dreading  most  of  all  absorption  with  them  into  the 
mass  of  denationalized  subjects  of  “the  great  king”.  Here 
again  would  follow  as  a corollary  the  willing  sacrifice  of  the 
individual  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  the  subordination  of 
personal  comfort,  ambition  and  tastes  to  the  interests  of  the 
community — that  ideal  which  passed  for  the  Jew  of  that 
day  variously  under  the  designation  of  “Jerusalem”,  “Is- 
rael”, or  “Judah”. 

The  fourth  and  last  of  these  lines  of  cleavage  in  the 
Jewish  people  was  their  diversity  of  religious  views.  Here 
we  may  leave  out  of  account  those  Jews  who  completely 
denationalized  themselves  by  forsaking  the  God  of  their 
fathers  and  going  over  to  the  worship  of  other  gods.  After 
the  exile  this  movement  was  so  comparatively  small  as  to 
be  a negligible  quantity.  But  within  the  bounds  of  the 
worshippers  of  Jehovah,  there  were  two  general  tendencies 
manifest : first,  the  tendency  to  make  religion  an  external 
cultus,  splendidly  maintained  indeed  after  the  traditional 
forms,  but  regarded  as  simply  the  Jewish  analogue  to  the 
religious  establishments  of  temple,  priesthood  and  ceremony 
universally  prevalent  among  the  nations.  The  other  ten- 
dency was  to  regard  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  something 
wholly  unique,  from  the  person  of  the  Deity,  down  through 
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His  laws,  His  ministers,  His  habitation.  His  peculiar  people. 
His  providence.  His  promises,  even  to  the  minutiae  of  daily- 
life  and  thought.  This  latter  tendency  is  too  faithfully 
reflected  throughout  the  Old  Testament,  in  Psalm  and 
Proverb,  in  Law  and  Prophecy  and  History,  to  need  any 
further  exposition  or  illustration.  What  God,  what  Israel, 
what  Jerusalem,  what  religion  as  a whole,  meant  to  a man 
of  Judah,  say  to  Isaiah,  in  the  eighth  century,  just  that — 
no  more,  and  no  less^ — did  they  mean  to  a man  of  Judah  in 
the  fifth  century  who  belonged  to  this  stricter  tendency,  let 
us  say,  to  Nehemiah.  In  this  age,  as  in  that  earlier  age.  it 
was  possible  for  the  man  of  laxer  tendency  to  be  very  much 
devoted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  temple,  and  to  set  store  by 
the  priesthood  or,  if  a priest,  pride  himself  upon  his  birth 
and  magnify  his  office.  But  this  interest  in  religion  would 
not  extend  to  the  point  of  voluntary  self-sacrifice  for  it,  nor 
tolerate  the  burden  of  its  demands  upon  the  conscience  in 
regulating  the  hidden  life  of  the  soul  or  even  the  succession 
of  little  acts  of  which  life  is  made  up. 

Here  again  we  may  best  illustrate  the  two  directions  of 
religion  in  Judaea  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  by  the  Judsea 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ.  Sadducee  and  Pharisee 
were  by  no  means  distinguished  by  their  attitude  toward  the 
sanctuary,  the  former  neglecting,  the  latter  maintaining  it. 
The  high-priest  and  his  whole  connection  in  the  period  most 
familiar  to  us  from  the  New  Testament  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  Sadducees.  But  the  well-known  difference 
between  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  in  the  regulation  of  all  life 
by  religion  represents  the  difference  between  the  stricter  and 
the  laxer  religious  tendency  in  this  earlier  age:  though  we 
must  of  course  guard  against  the  crude  notion  that  Pharisee 
and  Sadducee  may  be  simply  projected  back  through  five 
centuries,  retaining  all  the  accretions  of  those  five  centuries 
of  development.  If  we  want  an  approximate  picture  of  the 
best  type  of  strict  Jew  of  this  fifth  century,  we  may  doubt- 
less find  it  in  such  characters  as  Luke’s  Zachariah  and  Eliza- 
beth, i\Iary  and  Simeon.  In  fact,  Malachi  in  his  third 
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chapter  has  painted  for  us  a portrait  of  his  godly  contem- 
poraries, less  distinct  in  outline  than  his  companion-portrait 
of  the  “proud”  man,  yet  clear  enough  to  exhibit  the  same 
features  as  in  Luke’s  immortal  figures. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  sketch  the  parties  that  existed 
in  Judaea  in  the  fifth  century,  by  combining  these  conflicting 
elements,  racial,  social,  political  and  religious,  in  their  inter- 
play within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  little  province. 

There  are  two  such  parties,  clearly  indicated  for  us  on  the 
pages  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  the  histories  of  the  period, 
and  of  Malachi,  the  contemporary  prophet. 

We  take  up  first  the  party  that  for  convenience  we  shall 
designate,  from  its  political  principles,  the  international 
party. 

Racially,  this  could  count  upon  the  support,  first,  of  resi- 
dent Persians,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances;  second, 
of  all  the  non-Jews  of  the  province — these  for  obvious  rea- 
sons; and  third,  of  those  Jews  who  had  some  particular 
interest  in  strengthening  the  ties  that  united  Jews  with 
foreigners  and  with  residents  of  non-Jewish  birth.  What 
were  such  particular  interests  ? 

There  was,  first,  the  commercial  bond.  In  this  age,  as 
both  earlier  and  later,  Judiea  sent  corn  and  wine,  raisins, 
figs  and  oil  to  Philistia  and  Phoenicia,  and  received,  mainly, 
the  products  of  the  useful  arts  in  exchange.  Nehemiah 
mentions  specifically  the  Tyrians  of  his  time  as  middlemen 
in  the  trade  in  “fish  and  all  manner  of  ware”  (Neh.  xiii.  16). 
It  was  naturally  to  the  interest  of  the  men  of  Judsea  who 
were  engaged  in  such  commerce,  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
international  friendship. 

Again,  there  was  the  bond  of  personal  ambition.  Those 
who  were  anxious  to  pose  before  Persian  and  Palestinian  as 
“men  of  the  world”,  to  shake  off  the  provincial  and  narrowly 
Jewish,  would  attach  themselves  to  this  international  party. 

Finally,  there  was  the  bond  of  intermarriage.  We  should 
make  a great  mistake  in  estimating  the  forces  at  work 
among  the  races  inhabiting  Judsea,  were  we  to  suppose  that 
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the  marriages  contracted  between  Jew  and  non-Jew  were 
unions  prompted  by  a preference  of  Jewish  men  for  non- 
Jewish  women.  This  probably  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case.  It  was  in  fact  the  same  commercial  interest  and  per- 
sonal ambition  that  have  just  been  mentioned,  which  led  to 
these  mixed  marriages.  But  the  point  is  this,  that  they  were 
both  result  and  cause  of  this  internationalism  that  permeated 
Jewish  circles : result,  insofar  as  commercial  and  other 
bonds  already  contracted  or  sought  led  to  the  consummation 
of  these  marriages  to  seal  the  extra- Jewish  friendship  de- 
sired ; cause,  insofar  as  such  marriages  committed  their  con- 
tractor to  the  alien  interests  with  which  he  was  now  publicly 
allied.  These  considerations  are,  however,  so  closely  bound 
up  with  the  social  conditions  of  the  province,  that  we  pass 
at  once  to  the  social  phase  of  this  international  party. 

To  it  were  attracted  the  rich  and  the  noble.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case  we  could  affirm  this  with  confidence,  had 
we  no  facts  to  prove  it.  But  there  is  abundance  of  material 
scattered  through  Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Malachi,  to  exhibit 
its  truth  to  fact  by  concrete  illustrations.  One  such  will 
suffice. 

Tobiah,  called  “the  Ammonite”  by  Nehemiah,  of  whom 
he  was  one  of  the  three  leading  opponents,  was  in  close 
touch  with  the  nobles  of  Judah.  They  were  in  a correspond- 
ence with  Tobiah  that  Nehemiah  justly  regarded  as  treason- 
able and  treacherous,  in  view  of  Tobiah’s  well-known  hos- 
tility to  the  Jewish  governor.  The  reason  given  for  this 
interest  of  the  nobles  in  Tobiah  is  that  he  was  son-in-law  of 
one  noble,  and  his  son  had  married  the  daughter  of  another 
noble;  hence,  “many  in  Judah  were  sworn  unto  him”  (Neh. 
vi.  17-19).  But  I believe  we  may  with  a high  degree  of 
probability  go  one  step  further.  How  came  this  “Ammon- 
ite” to  be  named  “Tobiah”,  a name  as  Jewish  as  “Nehe- 
miah”? And  how  came  this  “Ammonite”  to  have  a cham- 
ber prepared  for  him,  by  Eliashib  the  high-priest,  in  the 
courts  of  the  house  of  God,  during  Nehemiah’s  temporary 
absence  from  Jerusalem?  Is  it  not  the  most  reasonable 
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explanation  that  Tobiah  was  himself  one  of  those  unfortu- 
nates, the  offspring  of  the  mixed  marriages  that  Ezra  broke 
up  a decade  or  two  previous?  In  these,  we  are  told,  the 
“princes  and  rulers”  were  “chief”  (Ezra  ix.  2),  and  the 
priests,  indeed  the  “sons  of  Jeshua”,  that  is,  the  high-priestly 
family,  were  leading  offenders  (Ezra  x.  18).  Offspring  of 
a member  of  the  priestly,  or  even  high-priestly,  circle  and  an 
Ammonitish  woman  whose  wealth  or  position  or  family 
made  her  an  attractive  alliance,  Tobiah  bore  a Jewish  name, 
passed  his  youth  in  Jerusalem  among  the  Jewish  kinsmen  of 
his  father,  perhaps  had  already  been  initiated  into  those 
priestly  functions  to  which  his  father’s  rank  gave  him  the 
right.  Suddenly  Ezra  descends  upon  the  province,  armed 
with  the  full  authority  of  Artaxerxes’  firman.  The  famous 
commission  on  the  mixed  marriages  is  appointed.  With 
scores  of  others,  he  and  his  mother  are  cast  out  of  the  Jew- 
ish congregation.  Henceforth  he  is  neither  Jew  nor  Am- 
monite. A “man  without  a country”,  he  is  an  international, 
an  embittered  soul,  whose  spiteful,  tireless,  resourceful  en- 
mity to  Nehemiah  and  his  party  is  not  only  explicable,  but 
natural,  as  recorded  on  the  pages  of  Nehemiah’s  memoirs. 

After  this  illuminating  story  of  Tobiah’s  connections  and 
career,  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  more  in  explication 
of  the  social  appeal  of  the  international  party.  The  pecu- 
liarly close  affiliation  of  the  priesthood  with  this  party  will 
be  remarked  again  in  connection  with  its  religious  phase. 

It  is  from  the  sphere  of  politics  that  we  have  borrowed 
the  word  international,  which  we  are  using  for  a convenient 
designation  of  the  party.  International  ideals  made  a pecu- 
liarly powerful  appeal  to  the  Jewish  provincial  of  that  day, 
as  they  do  in  any  little  state  subject  to  a mighty  empire  like 
the  Persian.  Unless  offset  by  racial,  social  or  religious  con- 
siderations— in  other  words,  “other  things  being  equal” — 
these  ideals  were  those  most  attractive  to  the  broad-minded, 
thinking  men  of  the  day.  The  very  language  of  interna- 
tionalism has  a sweep,  a poetry,  a fascination,  that  at  once 
puts  its  opponent  at  a disadvantage.  Having  regard  to 
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politics  only,  you  and  I feel  instinctively  that  were  we  Jews 
of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.,  we  would  adopt  the  views  and  the 
policy  of  this  party.  This  was  the  safe  course  for  a little 
subject-people;  it  was  the  practical  course;  it  was  the  easiest 
course;  it  meant  peace  and  material  prosperity.  Doubtless 
this  is  one  reason  why  modern  writers  on  this  period  so 
often  identify  themselves  in  sympathy  with  this  party  and 
attack  the  policy  of  men  like  Nehemiah.  In  any  case,  we 
find  the  international  party  in  Judsea  attracting  to  itself  men 
of  the  province  who  had  largest  opportunity  for  culture, 
travel,  political  training:  again  the  rich  and  noble,  of  the 
Jews; — the  resident  non-Jewish  population  was  of  course 
to  a man  on  the  same  side. 

Lastly,  this  party  attracted  to  itself  all  those  Jews  who, 
while  interested  in  maintaining  established  religion,  were 
not  disposed  to  be  over-religious.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised 
to  find  in  this  class  the  leading  members  of  the  Jewish 
clergy.  Analogies  are  too  plentiful  in  other  lands  and  ages 
to  permit  us  to  regard  this  as  an  anomaly.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
high-priestly  family,  the  supreme  family  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion in  point  of  position  and  influence  throughout  Jewish 
history  except  in  the  times  of  Zerubbabel,  of  Nehemiah,  and 
of  the  earlier  Asmonasans, — it  is  this  high-priestly  family 
that  almost  invariably  heads  the  “international”  party.  Per- 
sonal interest  dictated  to  these  leaders  of  the  nation  a type 
of  religion  that  subtracted  nothing  from  the  dignity  and 
power  of  their  office,  yet  that  also  imposed  no  restraints 
upon  the  cultivation  of  their  masters,  upon  whose  favor  the 
attainment  or  maintenance  of  that  office  depended.  Eliashib 
and  his  grandsons  in  this  fifth  century  find  their  counter- 
parts in  many  a high-priest  of  the  Egj^ptian  and  Syrian 
period,  and  of  the  Roman  period. 

The  important  thing  to  guard  against  in  estimating  the 
religious  phase  of  this  international  party,  is  the  supposition 
that  it  had  any  hostility  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  at  least 
as  an  external  cultus.  It  was  not  the  successor  of  the  strictly 
heathen  element  in  the  ancient  Southern  Kingdom.  Its 
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affinity  was  rather  with  the  men  whom  the  prophets  of  that 
kingdom  denounced  for  their  purely  formalistic  conception 
of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  their  opus  opemtum  notion  of 
ritual  and  sacrifice,  their  reliance  upon  the  mere  mechanics 
of  expiation. 

If  such  was  the  international  party  in  Judaea,  what  now 
was  the  patriotic  party  ? 

Racially,  it  was  necessarily  exclusively  Jewish.  It  had 
no  attraction  for  the  Palestinian  whose  lineage  was  not  of 
Israel,  unless  he  gave  up  all  his  bonds  of  kinship,  “separated 
himself  from  the  filthiness  of  the  peoples  of  the  land”  (to 
use  the  contemporary  phrase)  ; in  a word,  became  a pros- 
elyte. And  only  a religious  motive  could  accomplish  this 
remarkable,  yet  increasingly  common,  miracle. 

Socially,  the  rich  had  nothing,  the  poor  had  everything, 
to  gain  through  the  dominance  of  a party  that  stood  for  the 
enforcement  of  ancient  Hebrew  law  and  custom,  with  its 
humanity  to  the  slave  and  the  impoverished,  and  with  its 
leveling  equality  in  position  and  property,  in  forensic  and 
civil  rights.  Under  the  Persian  system,  it  is  plain  to  see  on 
the  pages  of  both  oriental  and  classical  records,  the  rich 
grew  richer  and  the  poor  grew  poorer,  the  noble  not  the  man 
was  the  unit,  the  serf  was  the  abject  subject  of  whim  and 
passion.  The  Greek  felt  rightly,  from  the  days  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  the  days  of  Alexander,  that  Persia  stood  for 
the  opposite  of  the  Greek  idea  and  whatever  of  individualism 
it  has  bequeathed  to  the  world  in  society  and  in  politics.  No ; 
the  poor  Jew,  the  everyday  citizen  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  towns 
and  of  the  country-districts,  and  of  course  the  enslaved 
Jew — these  all  were  on  the  side  of  the  patriotic  party.  It 
was  from  them  that  Nehemiah  obtained  his  strongest  back- 
ing, next  to  the  royal  authority  itself. 

Politically  speaking,  again,  the  patriotic  party  represented 
the  toleration  of  Persia  as  a necessary,  but  temporary,  over- 
lord,  whose  domination  must  soon  cease,  but,  as  long  as  it 
existed  unimpaired,  must  be  loyally  obeyed.  Every  effort 
should  be  made  to  enlist  its  kings,  satraps,  governors  and 
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lesser  officials,  in  the  service  of  Jehovah’s  people.  But  there 
should  be  no  compromise  of  principle,  and  even  the  Persian 
must  be  made  to  feel  that  the  God  of  the  Jew  was  supreme 
Arbiter  even  of  Persia’s  destiny. 

This  brings  us  to  the  religious  side  of  the  party.  Its 
power  of  appeal  would  lie  in  its  devotion  to  what  was  pecu- 
liarly Hebrew  in  the  national  religion : to  the  voices  of  its 
prophets,  with  their  inward,  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
national  law  and  religion;  and  with  their  pictures  of  a 
unique  mission  and  future  for  Israel.  The  moral  and  the 
Messianic,  roughly  speaking,  would  be  the  features  of 
Jehovism  that  would  be  uppermost  in  the  patriotic  party’s 
religious  characteristics.  These  Jews  would  yield  to  none 
in  their  devotion  to  Jehovah’s  house.  His  chosen  mountain 
and  city.  His  ordinances  and  representatives ; but  they  would 
not  confine  their  devotion  to  these  things.  However  un- 
worthy might  be  individual  adherents  of  this  party,  the  party 
as  such  would  stand  for  a strict  observance  of  Jehovah’s  law 
in  the  whole  realm  of  individual  and  national  life. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  party  known  to  us  chiefly  through 
the  ideals  and  activities  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  its  remark- 
able leaders. 

It  is  apart  from  the  present  purpose  to  depict  the  fortunes 
of  these  parties.  To  do  so  would  be  precisely  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Jews  in  the  fifth  century.  What  has  been 
done  has  been  to  outline  a necessary  chapter  in  the  proleg- 
omena to  a history  of  Judaism.  The  choice  of  this  subject 
for  the  present  occasion  has  had  for  its  motive  the  proper 
relation  of  the  latest  important  discovery  of  archieology  to 
what  we  already  know  of  the  century  to  which  this  find  be- 
longs. And  it  has  become  plain  by  this  time,  we  believe,  that 
a knowledge  of  the  party-issues  is  essential  to  any  adequate 
estimate  of^Judaea  and  the  Jews  in  that  century.  This  done, 
we  proceed  to  the  archaeological  contribution  to  the  subject 
in  hand. 

Few  of  the  “finds”  that  of  late  years  have  so  enriched  the 
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materials  available  for  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  orient 
can  be  compared,  in  value  and  interest  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment student,  with  the  three  Aramaic  papyri  discovered  re- 
cently on  the  island  of  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt  and  pub- 
lished last  year  by  Eduard  Sachau  of  Berlin.  Proof  of  this 
assertion  will  not  be  demanded  by  any  who  so  much  as  read 
the  text  of  these  three  papyri.  Eor  on  the  face  of  the  docu- 
ments is  stamped  their  near  relationship  to  the  history  of  the 
Jews  as  we  read  it  in  the  closing  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  So  that  Sachau  is  justified  in  declaring  at  the 
end  of  his  comments  on  this  ancient  correspondence,  “the 
excavations  in  Elephantine  have  enriched  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  addition  of  a whole  chapter,  as  new  as  it  is  rich  in 
contents”. 

Instead  of  giving  the  translation  of  these  documents,  it 
will  perhaps  better  serve  the  present  purpose  to  mention 
some  of  the  features  referred  to  above,  as  of  prime  interest 
to  the  Biblical  scholar. 

(1)  They  are  dated,  and  these  dates,  unlike  those  in 
many  similar  documents,  are  beyond  dispute  either  in  the 
reading  or  in  the  meaning  of  them.  They  come  to  us  from 
“the  17th  year  of  King  Darius”.  This  must  be  the  second 
Persian  monarch  of  that  name,  who  reigned  from  B.  C.  424- 
406,  (the  man  whose  name  begins  Xenophon’s  Anabasis), 
for  Cambyses  (529-522)  is  referred  to  in  the  papyri  as  hav- 
ing reigned  long,  long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  “fathers”. 
Darius  I,  who  was  practically  the  successor  of  that  Cam- 
byses, is  thus  out  of  the  question.  And  Darius  III.,  whom 
Alexander  conquered  in  330,  did  not  reign  17  years.  This 
fixes  the  date  at  the  year  408-407  before  our  era,  the  age  of 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades  and  Thucydides,  the  time  when 
Carthage  was  overrunning  Sicily  and  Rome  was  still  strug- 
gling for  existence  against  the  neighboring  states. 

(2)  The  authors  of  the  documents  are  Jews  settled  in 
Yeb,  the  Egyptian  name  for  Elephantine,  that  ancient  bor- 
der-fortress opposite  Syene  on  the  upper  Nile,  for  centuries 
the  chief  bulwark  of  kingdom  or  empire  (as  the  case  might 
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be)  against  the  Ethiopians.  We  are  hereby  confirmed  in  the 
knowledge  we  already  possessed  from  other  recent  discov- 
eries, that  there  was  a large  and  flourishing  colony  of  He- 
brews in  this  fortress,  who  had  been  there  for  at  least  a cen- 
tury and  a half. 

(3)  More  particularly,  these  writers  call  themselves 
priests : “ Jedoniah  and  his  companions,  the  priests  in  the 
fortress  Yeb.”  And  the  matter  of  which  they  write  centers 
in  a certain  local  temple  of  the  God  “Yahu”.  It  was  in  this 
temple  of  their  God,  whom  they  term  “our  Lord  the  God  of 
Heaven”,  that  these  “priests”  officiated,  and  that  too  with 
true  priestly  functions,  for  we  read  of  an  altar,  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels  for  the  sacrificial  blood,  of  incense,  and  of 
bloody  and  unbloody  offerings,  exactly  as  in  the  ritual  at  the 
Jerusalem  temple  then  standing.  This  temple  at  Yeb  had 
been  built,  according  to  our  documents,  “in  the  days  of  the 
kings  of  Egypt,”  that  is,  previous  to  the  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses,  B.  C.  525.  At  the  time  when  that  Zoroastrian  overran 
the  country  and  “destroyed  all  the  temples  of  the  Gods  of 
Egypt,”  he  spared  this  temple  of  the  Jews  at  Yeb.  But  in 
411-410,  three  years  before  our  documents  were  composed, 
the  “idolatrous  priests”  (the  writer  uses  the  same  word 
Chernarim  that  is  used  in  Zeph.  i.  4 and  twice  elsewhere 
in  the  Old  Testament)  of  the  Egyptian  God  Chnub  had 
brought  about  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Jewish  temple, 
through  conspiracy  with  a local  official  in  the  absence  of  the 
Persian  governor  of  Egypt.  The  writers  proceed  to  tell  of 
the  fasts,  prayers  and  efforts  of  the  Jewish  colony  during 
the  three  years  that  had  since  elapsed,  looking  toward  a res- 
toration of  their  ruined  house  of  God.  Their  language 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  not  only  for  these  priests,  but 
also  for  the  whole  Hebrew  population  of  the  place,  their 
temple  was  the  center  of  their  religious  life,  and  its  restora- 
tion the  supreme  object  of  their  desire  as  a community. 

(4)  Two  of  the  three  documents  that  constitute  this 
“find”  are  practically  duplicates.  They  are  copies  of  the 
letter  addressed  by  the  priests  above  described,  to  “Bagohi, 
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governor  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem”.  It  is  to  this  Persian 
official,  the  supreme  representative  of  imperial  authority  so 
far  as  it  directly  and  exclusively  touched  the  Hebrew  people, 
that  these  men  of  Upper  Egypt,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
Jerusalem,  turned  for  aid  and  comfort  in  their  project  of  re- 
building their  temple  of  Yahu.  The  word  for  governor  is 
the  same  (Pec hah)  as  that  uniformly  used  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  same  office,  held  by  Nehemiah  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. We  know  from  Biblical  chronology  that  Nehemiah 
was  Pechah  of  Judah  as  late  as  about  430  B.  C.  Here  we 
have,  then,  proof  (i)  that  an  early,  if  not  the  immediate 
successor  of  Nehemiah  was  named  Bagohi;  (2)  that  he  was 
a Persian,  as  Nehemiah’s  predecessors  also  had  probably 
been  (c/.  Neh.  v.  14)  ; (3)  that  he  was  known  to  be  favor- 
able to  the  nation  of  which  he  was  governor  and,  specifically, 
friendly  to  its  religion;  and  (4)  that  he  had  been  governor 
at  least  since  41 1,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  such  influ- 
ence even  in  Egypt,  that  a letter  from  him  would  secure  for 
the  Jews  of  Elephantine  that  interest  with  their  superiors 
requisite  for  prosecuting  their  work  of  rebuilding  the  temple. 

(5)  We  turn  now  to  others  in  Palestine  involved  in  this 
correspondence.  The  priests  of  Yeb  mention  not  only  a 
previous  letter  to  this  same  Bagohi,  written  in  411-410,  but 
also  letters  written  at  that  time  to  “Jehohanan,  the  chief- 
priest,  and  his  companions  the  priests  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
his  brother  Ostan,  who  is  Anani,  and  the  nobles  of  the 
Jews.”  Eurthermore,  at  the  close  of  this  document,  its 
authors  mention  the  fact  to  Bagohi  that  they  are  sending  a 
letter  with  similar  contents  to  “Delaiah  and  Shelemiah,  the 
sons  of  Sanaballat,  the  governor  of  Samaria.”  The  third 
of  these  documents,  a brief  writing  of  only  eleven  short 
lines,  confirms  this  information,  for  it  commences : “Mem- 
orandum of  what  Bagohi  and  Delaiah  said  to  me,  memoran- 
dum, as  follows.” 

Every  reader  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  will  recognize  at 
once  the  familiar  name  of  Sanballat,  whom  we  here  for 
the  first  time  learn  positively  to  have  been,  or  at  least  ulti- 
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mately  to  have  become,  “governor”  (Pechah)  of  Samaria. 
The  name  of  the  chief-priest,  Jehohanan,  is  not  so  familiar 
as  that  of  Sanballat,  yet  it  too  is  known  from  the  book  of 
Nehemiah.  Jehohanan  was  the  grandson  of  that  Eliashib 
who  was  the  high-priest  contemporary  with  the  activities  of 
both  Ezra  (458)  and  Nehemiah  (444 — c.  430).  This  Elia- 
shib, both  because  of  his  long  incumbency,  and  in  view  of 
his  separation  by  only  one  intermediate  generation  from 
Joshua,  the  high-priest  of  Cyrus’  reign  (537),  must  have 
been  a very  old  man  by  430.  This  agrees  admirably  with 
the  fact  recorded  by  Nehemiah  (xiii.  28)  that  by  that  date 
Eliashib  had  a grandson  already  married,  and  with  the  fact 
revealed  by  our  documents,  that  within  20  years  or  less,  the 
grandson,  Jehohanan,  and  not  the  son,  Joiada,  of  this  Elia- 
shib, was  at  the  head  of  the  priesthood.  These  same  consid- 
erations would  indicate  that  even  this  grandson  Jehohanan 
had  in  41 1 already  reached  middle  life. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  Bible  takes  us  in  our  nearer  approach 
to  the  acquaintance  of  these  persons.  Is  there  no  other 
source  of  information  to  aid  us?  Happily  Josephus  in  his 
Antiquities  xi.  297-301  (ed.  Niese)  comes  in  to  supplement 
our  meagre  knowledge  of  this  first  age  of  post-Biblical  Juda- 
ism. 

He  tells  us  of  a shocking  tragedy  in  the  high-priestly 
family  during  the  governorship  of  a certain  Bagoses,  and 
the  high-priesthood  of  Joannas.  It  appears  that  a brother 
of  this  high-priest,  named  Jesus,  relying  upon  the  special 
friendship  entertained  for  him  by  Bagoses,  assumed  so  much 
that  he  angered  the  high-priest,  who  slew  him  in  the  temple 
itself.  Hereupon  Bagoses,  claiming  with  very  good  show 
of  reason  that  his  own  person  was  no  more  defiling  to  the 
temple,  even  though  a foreigner,  than  the  presence  in  it  of 
the  fratricide  who  presided  over  it,  entered  the  sacred  edi- 
fice and  so  defiled  it.  He  also  laid  a tax  upon  the  people, 
exacting  50  drachmae  for  each  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  Persians  and  ostensibly  as  an 
expiation  for  the  crime  committed. 
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In  this  brief  narrative  of  Josephus,  two  of  the  three  per- 
sons are  easily  identified.  Bagoses  and  Joannas  are  of 
course  merely  the  Greek  forms  of  the  names  Bagohi  and 
Jehohanan.  Joshua  (Jesus),  the  brother  slain  by  Jehohanan, 
is  otherwise  unknown  to  us,  though  he  bears  a name  exceed- 
ingly likely  to  reappear  in  the  high-priestly  family  of  that 
period  in  any  given  generation.  He  cannot  reasonably  be 
identified  with  the  “Ostan  who  is  Anani”  of  our  papyri,  for 
this  brother  already  has  two  names,  one  of  them  genuine 
Hebrew. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  high-priestly  family  is  grow- 
ing. We  know  now  three  sons  of  Joiada,  son  of  Eliashib, 
namely,  Jehohanan,  Joshua,  Anani.  Do  we  know  any  more  ? 

Nehemiah  in  his  closing  chapter  (xiii.  28)  tells  us  that 
“one  of  the  sons  of  Joiada,  the  son  of  Eliashib,  the  high- 
priest,  was  son-in-law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite.”  He  adds, 
“therefore  I chased  him  from  me.  Remember  them,  O my 
God ; because  they  have  defiled  the  priesthood,  and  the  cov- 
enant of  the  priesthood,  and  of  the  Levites.  Thus  cleansed 
I them  from  all  strangers.”  Was  this  leader  of  the  priests, 
whom  Nehemiah  expelled  from  Jerusalem  because  of  his 
connection  with  aliens,  one  of  the  three  brothers  we  have 
already  learned  to  know  ? Here  again  Josephus  can  prob- 
ably give  us  light.  In  the  paragraph  that  in  his  book  follows 
the  incident  of  Johanan  and  Joshua  and  Bagohi  recounted 
above,  Josephus  tells  the  story  of  the  fortunes  of  a certain 
member  of  the  high-priestly  family  whom  he  names  Man- 
asses.  This  man  he  makes  the  husband  of  Nikaso,  daughter 
of  Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria.  But  he  also  calls  him 
the  brother  of  Joaddous,  that  is,  Jaddua,  who  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  our  high-priest  Jehohanan.  Not  only  so, 
but  Josephus  also  mingles  the  story  of  Sanballat’s  plans  and 
Manasseh’s  adventures  with  the  story  of  Alexander’s  rela- 
tions with  Jews  and  Samaritans;  that  is,  he  places  all  these 
persons  and  events  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
instead  of  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  century. 

There  are  two  alternatives  here.  One  is  to  suppose  that 
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there  were  two  Sanballats,  governors  of  Samaria,  who  had 
each  a daughter  married  to  a member  of  the  high-priestly 
family  in  Jerusalem.  The  other  is  the  more  natural  supposi- 
tion, adopted  all  but  unanimously  by  scholars,  that  Josephus, 
here  as  elsewhere  in  this  eleventh  book  of  his  work,  is  astray 
in  his  chronology,  and  has  combined  names  and  events  that 
really  belonged  a century  apart.  If  so,  Manasseh  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  name  for  that  “son  of  Joiada,  son  of  Elia- 
ship”,  whom  Nehemiah  “chased  from  him”  about  430  B.  C. ; 
and  we  may  attribute  to  this  person,  in  the  main,  those  for- 
tunes and  achievements  which  entitle  him  to  be  regarded  as 
the  father  of  the  Samaritan  sect  that  figures  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  New  Testament. 

Eliashib,  the  high-priest  contemporary  with  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah;  Joiada,  his  son  and  successor;  Jehohanan,  his 
son  and  successor,  in  office  at  least  during  411-408;  his 
brothers  Manasseh,  Joshua  and  Anani,  who  was  also  called 
Ostan;  and  Jehohanan’s  son  and  successor,  Jaddua.  Here 
is  a growing  acquaintance  with  an  interesting  family ! 

But  what  was  the  relation  of  these  persons  whom  we  have 
thus  learned  to  know,  to  the  parties  subsisting  in  Judaea  in 
their  day?  Where  lay  the  party  sympathies  and  interests  of 
the  Jews  of  Elephantine,  as  evidenced  in  these  documents? 
And  what  light  can  be  thrown  upon  their  actions  by  our  an- 
alysis of  those  parties? 

I.  What  was  the  relation  of  Bagoses,  of  Sanballat  and 
his  family,  and  of  Jehohanan  and  his  brothers,  to  the  parties 
with  which  we  have  made  acquaintance  in  the  earlier  part  of 
our  study  ? By  referring  to  the  results  there  reached,  the  an- 
swer to  this  weighty  question  becomes  a simple  matter.  We 
cannot  be  deceived,  as  we  might  otherwise  be,  into  the  mis- 
taken supposition  that  because  there  was  strife,  now  between 
Bagoses  and  Johanan,  now  between  Joshua  and  Johanan, 
now  between  Manasseh  and  his  brothers,  there  was  there- 
fore any  radical  difference  between  the  persons  at  variance. 
It  becomes  evident  that  they  all  sided  with  one  and  the  same 
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party — the  one  that  we  have  been  terming  the  international 
party.  It  is  so  obvious  that  the  interests  of  all  these  per- 
sons lay  on  this  side  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  mat- 
ter in  the  case  of  each  individual.  Their  strifes,  then,  as  re- 
corded by  Josephus,  sink  from  the  level  of  strife  for  prin- 
ciple, the  irreconcilable  variance  that  arises  out  of  fundamen- 
tal differences,  and  appear  in  their  true  light  as  the  struggles 
of  personal  ambition,  to  get  or  to  keep,  the  shifting  coalitions 
and  oppositions  of  individual  interest. 

II.  With  which  party  in  Judaea  lay  the  sympathies  and 
interests  of  the  Jewish  colony  at  Elephantine?  Here  again 
our  previous  inquiry  enables  us  to  give  a decisive  answer. 
That  they  should  turn  themselves  to  Bagohi,  the  Persian 
governor,  for  interest  with  their  own  Persian  superiors ; that 
they  had  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Persians  in  Egypt; 
even  that  they  should  have  written  for  help  in  their  first  days 
of  despair  to  the  high-priest  of  their  nation,  Jehohanan,  the 
Jew  of  highest  station  of  that  day;  these  things  do  not  prove 
that  they  felt  any  more  sympathy  with  the  “international” 
party  than  with  the  “patriotic”  party  in  Jerusalem.  But 
when  we  find  that  they  wrote  not  only  to  Jehohanan,  but 
also  to  his  brother,  and  to  the  nobles  of  the  Jews,  it  is  clear 
that  they  had  interest,  or  at  least  sought  to  make  interest, 
with  the  high-priestly  family  and  coterie,  and  that  in  writing 
to  Jehohanan,  it  was  probably  not  simply  as  high-priest  that 
they  addressed  him,  but  as  the  most  influential  leader  of  the 
party  in  Jerusalem  that  stood  for  the  social,  religious  and 
political  ideals  and  aims  which  we  have  already  described 
at  some  length.  If  any  doubt  remained  on  this  point,  it 
would  be  quite  removed  by  noticing  that  these  Jews  of  Upper 
Egypt  make  the  sons  of  Sanballat  also  their  patrons.  That 
name  stood  in  Judaea  for  the  bitterest  opposition  to  “patri- 
otic” Jewish  ideals  that  they  had  ever  encountered.  The 
events  of  444,  when  Nehemiah  built  the  walls  of  the  Jewish 
capital,  in  sight  and  defiance  of  an  army  under  this  San- 
ballat, were  not  “done  in  a corner.”  The  memory  of  Nehe- 
miah’s  “chasing  from  him”  of  Manasseh,  son-in-law  of  this 
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Sanballat,  was  not  effaced  in  twenty  years.  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  these  Jews  in  Elephantine  did  not 
know  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Syria,  and  just  happened 
upon  the  sons  of  this  Horonite  as  their  chosen  correspon- 
dents. On  the  contrary,  they  show  very  well  by  the  persons 
they  select,  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  powers- 
that-be  in  Jerusalem.  This  high-priestly  family  and  the 
family  of  Sanballat  were  intermarried;  they  were  hand-in- 
glove with  one  another;  their  sympathies  were  as  identical 
now  as  twenty  years  before  when  Eliashib  made  room  for 
Sanballat’s  confederate  Tobiah  in  the  courts  of  the  temple. 
And  the  answer  came  to  Yeb  as  favorable  from  Samaria  as 
from  Jerusalem.  Delaiah,  son  of  Sanballat,  is  linked  with 
Bagohi  in  the  memorandum  of  the  third  papyrus,  as  the  pa- 
tron of  this  temple  of  Yahu  in  Egypt.  Why  should  he  not 
be?  And  why  should  not  all  his  father’s  house,  and  all  the 
house  of  his  brother-in-law,  Manasseh,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
broad-guage  Jews,  clerical  and  lay,  who  could  see  a Gerizim 
beside  a Zion  without  scandal?  These  Jews  of  Elephantine 
were  wise  men,  and  they  used  their  knowledge  of  men  and 
conditions  with  tact  and  success. 

III.  What  light,  then,  we  ask  in  conclusion,  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  colony  in  Egypt  by  our  analysis  of  contem- 
porary parties  in  Judaea? 

Eor  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  so  far  away 
from  Palestine  as  to  be  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing 
there.  This  community  of  Yeb  was  not  the  counterpart  of 
that  isolated  colony  of  Chinese  Jews,  which  modern  travel- 
ers have  discovered  and  described. 

Again,  the  zeal  that  the  Egyptian  community  felt  for  its 
local  temple  cannot  in  itself  determine  for  us  its  attitude 
towards  Hebrew  religion.  That  it  was  the  rallying  point 
of  the  colony  is  evident;  but  that  this  fact,  taken  by  itself, 
indicates  a satisfactory  type  of  religious  life,  as  judged  by 
the  standards  of  the  nation’s  best  past,  is  to  be  strenuously 
denied.  On  this  side  the  way  is  left  clear  for  us,  until  more 
light  comes  with  the  publication  of  other  documents,  to  infer 
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the  character  of  their  religion,  collectively  considered,  from 
the  religious  characteristics  of  the  Judaean  party  with  which 
they  were  in  sympathy.  Granted  even  that  it  was  primarily 
on  the  political  side  that  they  came  into  touch  with  the  inter- 
national party  at  Jerusalem,  still  it  is  incredible  that  religious 
considerations  would  not  have  outweighed  these  political 
interests,  had  there  been  any  real  antagonism  at  this  point. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  finally,  that  this  Yahu-temple  at 
Yeb,  surprising  as  it  seems  on  first  acquaintance,  is  actually 
to  be  estimated  by  the  same  standards  as  the  temples  on  Mt 
Gerizim  for  the  Samaritan  sect,  and  at  Leontopolis  for  the 
dissenters  of  Lower  Egypt.  All  alike  represent  a defection 
from  the  type  of  religion  known  to  us  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. And  although  this  latest  temple  to  come  to  our 
knowledge  was  earliest  of  the  three  in  point  of  origin,  yet 
the  conditions  that  produced  it  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  that  produced  its  counterparts  of  Gerizim  and  Lower 
Egypt.  There  is  no  more  light  thrown  upon  the  existence 
and  currency  of  the  law  of  one  national  altar  in  the  sixth 
century  by  this  earliest  temple,  than  upon  the  currency  of  the 
same  law  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Samaritan  temple  or  in 
the  second  century  by  the  temple  at  Leontopolis. 

Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  exploit  this  temple  at  Yeb  built 
in  the  sixth  century  and  (presumably)  rebuilt  in  the  fifth, 
as  a witness  to  the  alleged  late  origin  of  Jerusalem’s  unique 
claim  to  the  central  sanctuary,  must  fail  when  the  true  situa- 
tion is  understood.  What  it  does  flatly  disprove  is  the  asser- 
tion often  made,  that  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries,' — just 
when,  according  to  this  class  of  critics,  the  Priest-Code  was 
being  constructed, — a single  sanctuary  for  the  whole  nation 
was  a matter  of  course  and  was  therefore  presupposed,  not 
enjoined.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  Priest-Code  presup- 
poses a central  sanctuary.  But  criticism  will  now  have  to 
look  for  some  earlier  age  than  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries 
B.  C.,  to  find  a time  when  this  presupposition  was  possible. 
For  we  now  know  that  at  that  date  a plurality  of  temples  of 
Jehovah  was  not  only  conceivable,  but  an  actual  fact.  It  is 
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becoming  increasingly  plain  that  the  period  after  the  exile 
differs  from  the  period  before  the  exile,  with  respect  to  this 
law  of  the  one  sanctuary,  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind.  In 
both  periods  alike  sanctuaries  are  erected  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  wherever  and  whenever  political  or  religious 
differences  create  sects  and  schisms.  When  men  could  not, 
or  would  not,  worship  together,  a new  altar  arose  to  meet 
the  need.  The  study  of  parties,  and  their  relation  to  the 
growing  Diaspora,  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  And  to  allege 
that  the  plurality  of  Jehovah-shrines  in  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Kingdoms  proves  that  Leviticus  was  then  unwrit- 
ten, is  to  disregard  at  once  the  analogy  of  post-exilic  schis- 
matic temples,  and  the  adequate  explanation,  for  all  of  them 
alike,  in  the  schisms  that  arose  from  racial,  political  or  relig- 
ious differences. 

Princeton.  J.  Oscar  Boyd. 


CALVIN, 

AN  EPIGONE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  OR  AN 
INITIATOR  OF  MODERN  TIMES?* 


Was  Calvin  a reformer?  This  is  the  question  discussed 
to-day.  Was  Calvin  Protestant  or  was  he  Catholic?  Is  the 
Reformation  a part  of  modern  times?  This  is  discussed 
to-day. 

We  might  be  surprised  that  these  questions  should  be 
discussed,  that  they  could  be  discussed.  Yet  is  it  not  to-day 
a matter  of  debate  whether  St.  Paul  was  Christian  or  not? 
In  reality  these  amazing  questions  are  logical  and  natural. 
We  shall  show  this,  while  confining  ourselves  to  the  sphere 
within  which  the  discussion  is  now  carried  on,  the  social 
sphere. 

I.  RITSCHL. 

I.  Are  there  beginnings  in  history  that  are  altogether 
new?  It  may  be  doubted.  Yet  we  may,  with  sufficient 
exactness,  regard  Ritschl  as  the  originator  of  a Chauvinism, 
at  once  theological  and  Germanic,  and  of  a kind  of  Lutheran 
nationalism,  whose  methods  and  views  are  no  less  obnoxious 
than  the  methods  and  tendencies  of  the  most  vexatious 
political  Chauvinism  and  nationalism. 

It  is  Ritschl  who  has  given  to  Lutheran  theology  this 
anti-Calvinistic  watchword : “In  so  far  as  the  ideal  of 
Calvinism  is  anti-Catholic,  this  is  due  to  the  instigation  of 
Luther;  in  so  far  as  it  departs  from  Luther,  it  goes  back 
to  the  ideal  of  the  Franciscans — of  the  Franciscans  and 
Anabaptists.”^ 

Every  one  who  knows  the  exegetical  and  historical  vio- 
lence by  which  Ritschl  deduces  his  theological  system  from 

* This  article  was  translated  for  the  Review  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Heatly  Dulles,  A.M. 

^Albrecht  Ritschl,  Geschichte  des  Pietismus,  1880,  I.  p.  76. 
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the  Bible,  can  surmise  how  he  treats  the  texts  of  Luther  and 
Calvin.  As  to  Luther,  he  himself  confesses  that  he  inter- 
prets him,  not  as  he  has  formally  expressed  himself,  but 
according  to  what  his  words  seem  to  him  to  suggest.^  And 
as  to  Calvin — we  have  mere  fiction,  mere  romance.  In  our 
opinion  Ritschl  makes  him  say  exactly  the  opposite  of  that 
which  he  thought. 

The  great  thing  with  Ritschl  is  the  monastic  tendency  of 
Calvinistic  asceticism : “a  near  approach  to  monastic  flight 
from  the  world  that  is  easily  recognizable.” 

In  order  to  prove  it,  Ritschl  goes  back  to  Egypt  and  Gaul. 
“I  recall  that  the  ancient  monachism,  developed  in  Egypt, 
was  first  accepted  in  Gaul.”  It  is  easy  to  pass  from  Gaul  to 
France,  to  the  great  reforms  of  monachism : those  of  Cluny, 
Chartreux,  Citeaux.  This  shows  the  French  temperament. 
Then,  France  was  the  country  of  the  Crusade.  After  that 
the  University  of  Paris  furnished  “a  strong  proof  of  the 
submission  of  many  persons  to  discipline  (Disciplinirung)”.^ 
In  the  17th  century  there  were  the  Trappists,  Jansenism, 
Quietism.  This  last,  it  is  true,  was  not  born  in  France.  But 
it  matters  little,  since  it  found  there  an  important  represen- 
tation. And  the  French  reformers  are  Frenchmen.  Then 
Calvin  resembles  a Catholic  monk.  He  had  no  need  of  dis.- 
traction  (we  shall  see  the  contrary).  He  combatted  many 
things  that  pertained  to  free  living,  to  the  delights  of  art, 
as  did  the  Franciscans  (we  shall  see  the  contrary). 

On  the  other  hand,  over  against  Calvin,  with  his  French 
temperament  and  its  defects,  stands  Luther,  with  his  German 
temperament  and  its  traits.  On  the  one  side,  the  instinct  of 
severity ; on  the  other,  the  instinct  of  liberty.  “Along  with 
the  coarseness,  noted  by  Luther,  the  independence  of  the 
Germans,  is  their  sense  of  personal  liberty,  and  also  of  moral 
liberty,  which  is  the  true  reason  of  their  resistance  to  a 
general  law  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Frenchman  (Calvin,  for  instance),  who  thought 


* “So  legt  Luther  doch  diese  Beobachtungen  nahe”.  Ibid.,  I,  p.  70. 
’ Ibid.,  1,  p.  75. 
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it  natural  to  put  into  universal  practice  the  rules  of  discipline 
found  in  the  New  Testament,  relied  upon  the  instinct  of 
equality  and  upon  the  propensity  to  permit  all  sorts  of  dis- 
cipline. It  is  in  this  that  his  French  fellow  citizens  are 
distinguished  from  the  Germans.”^ 

We  must  pass  by  the  development,  not  less  suggestive, 
that  Ritschl  gives  to  this  fundamental  thesis,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  mentioning  the  method  of  treating  texts  and 
facts,  which  reduces  Calvinism  to  the  rank  of  a mere  Prus- 
sian corporal,  relieved  of  the  creation  through  German 
Lutheranism  of  the  type  of  the  Huguenots,  the  Mendicants 
and  the  Puritans. 

2.  This  Ritschlian  and  pan-Germanic  method  of  writing 
history  has  had  an  enormous  success,  and  many  German 
theologians  have  regarded  as  the  word  of  the  Gospel  the 
affirmations  of  the  theologian,  who,  after  all,  suits  the  Gos- 
pel to  his  fancy.  We  cite  only  two  theologians,  otherwise 
moderate  and  remarkable  for  their  scientific  attainment. 

F.  Kattenbuscffi  is  willing  to  grant  a place  of  honor  to 
Calvin  alongside  of  the  two  great  German  Reformers,  be- 
cause he  was  “the  most  gifted  organizer”  of  churches.  But 
he  has  made  “the  idea  of  Protestantism”  submit  to  a “certain 
mutilation”  (eine  gewisse  Verkiinimeriing)” . He  has  given 
it  a form  that  cannot  be  regarded  entirely  authentic.®  With- 
out doubt  he  belongs  “to  the  epoch  of  the  epigones”.  This 
epoch  did  not  have  the  “energy”,  the  “vivacity”  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Calvin  had  a “mechanical  conception”  of  the  ex- 
amples left  by  the  theocracy  of  the  Old  Testament  and  by 
the  Apostolic  communities.  “In  what  measure  was  he  in- 
fluenced by  the  ideas  of  certain  reformers  of  the  Middle 
Ages?”  This  question  must  be  left  open  for  the  present. 

*Ibid.,  I,  pp.  74-75- 

^ Jahrbiicher  fiir  deutsche  Theologie,  1878.  But  Ritschl  had  published 
the  first  chapter  of  his  History  of  Pietism  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirch- 
engeschichte,  July  i,  1877,  II,  pp.  i fif.,  and  Kattenbusch  quotes  these 
pages,  p.  514. 

‘ Ibid.,  p.  354. 
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In  any  event,  he  did  not  have  the  “spiritual  liberty”  of 
Luther  and  Zwingli.'^ 

3.  That  we  find  these  ideas  entertained  by  scholars  as 
distinguished  and  as  moderate  as  Professor  Loofs  of  Halle, 
shows  to  what  extent  they  are  disseminated  and  in  what 
degree  they  are  fixed  in  stereotyped  formulas.  “It  is  cer- 
tain that  Calvin,  because  of  his  practical  activity,  should  be 
regarded  as  a Reformer,  but  as  a theologian  he  is  an 
epigone  of  the  Reformation.”®  All  that  may  be  conceded 
is  that  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Institutes  he  seems  to  be  a 
Lutheran  of  Upper  Germany  (Oberdeutscher  Luther aner) 
But  Catholic  influence  came.  “As  with  Zwingli,  the  Aug- 
ustinian-Catholic  leaven  must  be  recognized  here  (d  propos 
of  the  Sacraments).”^® 

4.  This  Ritschlian  conception  of  Calvinism  has  taken  a 
new  start  with  two  treatises  published  by  Martin  Schulze. 

The  honorable  theologian  believes  that  he  is  the  author  of 
a discovery;  for  according  to  him  only  two  authors  have 
pointed  out  his  idea ; the  aged  de  Wette,  who  limits  himself 
to  a brief  reflexion,  and  Pierson,  the  Dutch  author.  The 
latter  is  well  known  to  all  historians  of  Calvin  by  his  para- 
doxical theses,  based  on  critical  and  exegetical  exaggerations 
and  on  a blind  opposition  to  Calvinism.  Why  does  Schulze 
not  cite  Ritschl  ? Is  it  on  account  of  the  “varieties”  that  he 
introduces  in  his  thesis?  Schulze  joins  a Platonic  to  a 
Catholic  influence,  but  the  result  is  always  the  same : Luth- 
eran superiority,  Calvinistic  inferiority,  because  of  the  as- 
cetic and  monastic  tendency. 

“Calvin  differed  from  Luther  in  this,  that  with  him,  Cal- 
vin, salvation  is  essentially  a matter  of  hope,  and  so  relations 

’’  Ibid.,  p.  365. 

“ Loofs,  Leitfaden  der  Dogmengeschichte,  1906,  p.  876.  All  the  cita- 
tions we  shall  make  are  found  in  the  edition  of  1893. 

" Ibid.,  p.  877. 

Ibid.,  p.  893. 

^^“Meditatio  futurae  vitae,  ihr  Begriff  und  ihre  Iierrschende  Stellung 
im  System  Calvins.  Ein  Beitrag  zum  V erstdndniss  von  dessen  Insti- 
tutio.  1901.  Calvins  Jenseits  Christentuni  in  seinem  Verhaltniss  zu 
den  religidsen  Schriften  des  Erasmus.  1902. 
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with  this  world  (Meditatio)  take  an  ascetic  form.”^^  “After 
all,  it  must  be  said  that  Calvin  did  not,  in  principle,  rise 
above  the  monastic  ideal  of  life.”  Although  life  had  for 
him  a more  profound  meaning,  and  the  effort  to  obtain  it 
was  far  purer  with  him  than  in  monachism.^®  Moreover, 
Calvin’s  conception  of  life  resembles  exactly  that  sketched 
here,  essentially  after  the  Phiedo.  The  agreement  extends, 
as  I have  shown,  even  to  the  detail  of  exposition  and 
expression. 

5.  The  views  of  Schulze  have  been  indicated  in  the 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  I’histoire  du  protestantisme  fran- 
gais  (Art.  Th.  Schoell),  in  these  terms:  “Calvin,  in  prin- 
ciple, at  least,  did  not  rise  above  the  monastic  ideal  of  life. 
. . . These  ideas  went  back  to  the  Bible  only  in  a measure, 
and  proceeded  rather  from  Plato.  . . . The  theologian 

remained  humanist.  But  Calvin  was  not  conscious  of  this 
fusion  of  Christian  and  Platonic  elements.  . . . Erasmus 
and  Calvin  preached  the  monachism  of  sentiment.” 

And  after  having  been  so  indicated  these  opinions  are 
approved:  “We  conclude.  The  first  impression  of  the 
reader  is  that  Schulze  defends  a preconceived  thesis,  inas- 
much as  every  one  of  his  chapters  issues  fatally  in  the  same 
result.  However,  after  a close  study  of  his  numerous  cita- 
tions and  his  synoptic  tables,  one  is  persuaded  that  these 
conclusions  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  the  reality,  which  (he 
makes  us  aware  of  this  from  the  beginning)  lessens  the 
originality  of  Calvin  only  in  an  insignificant  way.”^^ 

We  make  this  citation  without  asking  how  the  fact  that 
he  did  not,  in  principle,  surpass  the  monastic  ideal  of  life, 
could  not  at  all  lessen  the  originality  of  a Protestant  Re- 
former ! 

6.  A recent  author  has  united  and,  as  it  were,  condensed 
and  popularized  the  ideas  of  Ritschl  and  Schulze,  namely, 

^Meditatio,  p.  i. 

^^Ibid.,  p.  18. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  81. 

^'Bulletin  LVI,  Sept.-Oct.,  1907,  pp.  475-479. 
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Bernhard  Bess  in  Unsere  religiosen  Erzieher}^  Between 
Luther  and  Calvin  there  is  the  difference  of  the  two  nations 
which  they  represent,  Germany  and  France.  In  France  we 
have  monachism,  the  organization  of  asceticism,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  masses ; in  Germany,  we  have  the  almost  sickly 
leaning  to  individual  liberty.  With  Zwingli,  also,  there  is 
a German  feeling  for  liberty  {“ein  germanisches  Freiheits- 
gefiihl”).  For  Calvin’s  nature,  sanguine  to  the  point  of 
fanaticism,  servile  submission  to  the  letter  was  content- 
ment.^^ At  first  Calvin  showed  himself  to  be  Lutheran,  and 
it  is  only  in  1539  that  his  fall  occurred.  Bess  takes  from 
Calvin  what  his  predecessors  still  allowed  him,  for  example, 
the  preeminence  of  his  ecclesiastical  conceptions. 

The  reverse  is  true,  according  to  our  author.  “On  no 
other  point  is  it  seen  so  clearly  that  Calvin  was  not  a theo- 
logian of  original  significance  (kein  Theolog  von  originaler 
Bedeutung) , and  that  the  penetration  {der  Schdrfe)  of  his 
understanding  deserted  him,  when  opposing  interests  strug- 
gled within  him.  In  the  chapter  on  the  Church  he  has  repro- 
duced partly  Luther,  partly  Zwingli.”^®  Alongside  of  recol- 
lections of  Luther  there  is  also  the  doctrine  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  the  State  is  only  the  body,  but  the  Church  is  the 
soul  . . . On  one  side,  an  attempt  to  keep  to  the  words 
and  ideas  of  Luther ; but  under  the  surface  a profound  and 
contrary  current,  in  which  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
pure  and  simple,  are  seen.  “And  it  is  this  current  that,  in 
fact,  tore  him  away.”  What  happens  as  to  the  Church,  hap- 
pens as  to  morals : the  Middle  Ages  again ! All  that  has 
been  said  by  Ritschl  and  by  Kattenbusch  recurs ; “his  very 
contemporaries  saw  a new  monachism  (Moncherei)  in  his 
laws  on  morals.”^® 

7.  Finally,  this  movement  has  produced  an  article  that 
^Ubid.,  p.  893. 

Lebensbilder,  1908.  The  first  volume  begins  with  Moses  and  the  sec- 
ond ends  with  Bismarck.  It  contains  also  a sketch  of  Jesus. 

” Ibid.,  p.  71. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  78. 

Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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we  shall  not  discuss.  But,  for  the  just  punishment  of  those 
who  have  laid  down  so  many  false  principles,  we  will  point 
out  the  conclusions  which  the  Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Ethics  in  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York,  draws  from  them.  They  may  be  found  in 
an  article  which  bears  the  title : “Was  John  Calvin  a Re- 
former or  a Reactionary?”^” 

Here  is  the  truth  (as  a simple  matter  of  fact),  which  has 
escaped  Schweitzer,  Lobstein,  Kuyper,  Stadlin,  de  Wette, 
Gass,  Ziegler.  One  asks  why  Dr.  Hall  does  not  cite  those, 
precisely,  whom  this  truth  has  not  escaped,  and  who  have 
pushed  these  principles  to  the  extreme,  Ritschl,  Schulze,  et 
al.  We  read:  “As  a simple  matter  of  fact,  the  ethical 
system  of  Calvin  is  profoundly  reactionary,  scholastic  and 
Roman  Catholic  in  both  method  and  aim.”^^  “The  whole 
conception  of  the  Christian  life,  as  Calvin  draws  it,  is 
Roman  Catholic  rather  than  Protestant. “In  the  relation 
of  the  authoritative  Church  to  the  authoritative  State,  Calvin 
adopts,  substantially,  the  traditional  Roman  Catholic  point 
of  view,  save  only  that  it  must  be  a true  Biblical  Church  to 
be  authoritative.”^^  “In  point  of  fact,  Calvin’s  State  is  a 
theocracy  after  the  type  of  Gregory  the  Great,  with  the 
‘divine  ministry’  in  the  place  of  the  pope.”^^  “On  such  a 
basis  no  Protestant  ethics  can  be  built  up.  Calvinism  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  been  singularly  barren  in  ethical  work.  Even 
her  casuistry  has  been  poor  and  feeble.”^®  “Hence  it  is  quite 
comprehensible  how  barren  Calvinistic  theology  has  been  on 
its  ethical  side.”^®  “Hence  on  ethical  grounds  we  may  say 
that  Calvin  was  one  of  the  last,  though  not  one  of  the 
greatest,  of  the  schoolmen.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  really 
greatly  his  superior  in  almost  every  particular  as  an  ethical 

““Was  John  Calvin  a Reformer  or  a Reactionary”,  in  The  Hibbert 
Journal,  Oct.  1907,  pp.  171-185. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  171. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  184. 

^Ibid.,  p.  175. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  182. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  176. 

^Ibid.,  p.  171. 
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thinker.”  It  is  not  enough,  even,  to  speak  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  ethics  of  Calvin  calls  to  mind  the  ethics  of 
Loyola.  “Holiness  plays  a large  part  in  Calvin’s  thought, 
just  as  it  does  in  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Ignatius 
Loyola,  whose  ethical  system  is  most  nearly  akin  to  that  of 
Calvin.”2T 

We  shall  take  good  care  not  to  discuss  this  rare,  this 
unique  series  of  oddities.  We  would  be  afraid  of  weakening 
the  convincing  force  of  this  reductio  ad  ahsurdurn  of  the 
Ritschlian  theories.  Only,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of 
real  cruelty,  after  having  inflicted  on  the  Ritschlian  school 
the  reading  of  the  criticism  with  which  it  has  inspired  Dr. 
Hall  against  Calvin,  we  shall  afflict  it  with  the  reading  of 
his  praise  of  Luther.  Calvin  has  all  the  faults  and  Luther 
all  the  virtues.  Dr.  Hall  is  an  admirer  of  Luther.  And 
truly  we  are  sorry  for  Luther,  who  is  as  much  above  these 
eulogiums  as  Calvin  is  above  his  criticism.  “On  the  intel- 
lectual and  philosophical  reconstruction  of  ethics  Calvinism 
has  left  no  such  mark  as  that  made  by  one  single  work  of 
Luther’s,  Die  Freiheit  des  Christenmenchen.”^^ 

In  order  to  prove  this  it  suffices  to  declare  anti-Lutheran 
the  doctrines  of  Luther  on  the  sacraments  and- on  the  subject 
will, — precisely  the  doctrines  which  the  Reformer  held  most 
tenaciously.  And  then  to  lend  Calvin  Luther’s  ideas ! 

We  read : “In  Luther’s  system  sacramentalism  was  an 
unfortunate  and  illogical  intrusion  upon  his  fundamental 
thought.”^®  “In  spite  of  Luther’s  most  unfortunate  realism 
in  his  interpretation  of  hoc  est  corpus  meum,  he  remains 
substantially  unaffected  in  his  ethics  (though  not  wholly) 
by  the  element  of  sacramental  magic.”  And  it  is  not  Luther, 
it  is  Calvin,  who  attached  too  great  importance  to  the  sacra- 
ments. “In  Calvin  the  sacraments  are  essential  to  the 
Christian  ethical  life.”®®  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  subject 

="  Ibid.,  p.  176. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  172. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  183. 

’‘"Ibid.,  p.  183. 
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will : “Thus,  again,  Luther’s  unfortunate  incursion  into  the 
realm  of  metaphysical  speculation  on  the  freedom  of  the 
will  had  a genuine  ethical  interest  and  can  be  resolved  into 
a relatively  harmless  though  unfortunate  psychological  de- 
terminism. This  is  not  the  case  with  Calvin’s  doctrine  of 
decrees. 

The  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  is  that 
there  are  indeed  theologians  who  have  no  fear  of  ridicule. 

II.  TROELTSCH. 

Unhappily,  before  the  Ritschlian  system  had  fallen  under 
the  efforts  of  such  a reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  it  was  caught 
up  by  Prof.  Troeltsch,  whom  one  of  his  critics  calls  “the 
very  learned,  penetrating,  able  and  spiritual  representative 
of  the  systematic  theology  of  Heidelberg.”®^ 

The  address  which  he  made  on  the  21st  of  April,  1906, 
at  Stuttgart,  in  the  Ninth  Congress  of  German  Historians, 
was  much  talked  of.  Its  echoes  still  reverbei'ate.  The  sub- 
ject was  : “The  Importance  of  Protestantism  for  the  Rise  of 
the  Modern  World.”®® 

The  discourse  is  noteworthy.  With  very  great  ability  the 
author  speaks  of  the  Church,  the  State,  science,  art,  soci- 
ology, political  economy,  and  in  all  these  subjects  compares 
the  Catholic,  the  Lutheran,  the  Calvinistic  and  modern  ideas. 
It  is  a whole  religious  encyclopaedia  condensed  into  66  pages. 

It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  that  Troeltsch  divests  him- 
self of  all  chauvinistic,  nationalistic  passion;  he  speaks  as  a 
historian ; and  if  he  receives  his  idea  from  his  master  Ritschl, 
he  presents  it  with  true  impartiality  and  true  knowledge. 

Thus,  all  at  once,  the  idea  is  entirely  changed.  What 
Ritschl  had  said  against  Calvin  Troeltsch  maintains  must 
Ibid.,  p.  184. 

“Wr.  Loots,  Luthers  Stellung  sum  Mittelalter  und  sur  Neuzeit,  1907, 
P-  5- 

“Ernst  Troeltsch,  Die  Bedeutung  des  Protestantismus  fiir  die  Ent- 
stehung  der  modernen  Welt,  1906.  At  the  same  time  Troeltsch  pub- 
lished a history  of  Protestantism,  well  developed  and  the  result  of 
much  labor,  in  the  collection  entitled  Die  Kultur  der  Gegenzmrt,  Series 
I,  Part  iv : Die  christliclie  Religion,  1906,  pp.  253-458. 
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be  applied  equally  to  Luther.  Calvin,  an  epigone  ? Yes,  but 
Luther  also  an  epigone ; two  epigones  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Calvin  an  ascetic?  Yes,  but  Luther  also  an  ascetic;  two 
monastic  ascetics,  etc. 

And  then  it  is  truly  amusing  to  observe  the  attitude  of  cer- 
tain Lutheran  theologians.  What  they  found  quite  correct 
when  said  of  Calvin,  they  found  out  of  place  and  injurious 
when  said,  texts  and  facts  in  hand,  with  equal  justice,  of 
Luther.  They  are  like  children,  who,  after  having  played 
with  dangerous  weapons,  are  terrified  when  they  perceive 
that  they  themselves  are  wounded.  We  have  a conspicuous 
refutation  of  Troeltsch  by  Loofs. 

As  for  us,  we  congratulate  the  Heidelberg  professor  on 
his  serenity,  his  scientific  impartiality.  When  one  speaks  of 
the  Reformers — not  of  this  or  that  detail  of  their  work, 
but  of  the  work  itself — they  may  not  be  separated.  They 
stand  or  fall  together.  And  there  is  no  need  of  changing 
our  point  of  view,  as  we  look  at  men  and  facts.  The  thesis 
which  we  found  false,  when  directed  against  Calvin  alone, 
appears  no  more  true  when  directed  against  the  entire  Re- 
formation. Only  we  add,  that  under  this  new  form,  the  old 
idea  of  Ritschl  has  become  what  it  was  not,  specious, — at 
times  seductive.  It  appears  supported  by  many  arguments. 
Hence  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  it  and  discuss  it  care- 
fully. 

2.  According  to  Troeltsch  the  influence  of  Protestantism 
should  neither  be  denied  nor  exaggerated  (einseitigiiher- 
treihen)  We  have  to  do  with  three  terms  and  their  reci- 
procal relations : Catholicism,  identified  with  the  Middle 

Ages,  Protestantism  and  Modern  Times.  Let  us  define 
them,  according  to  Troeltsch. 

Catholic  or  mediaeval  culture  is  characterized  by  two  ele- 
ments; authority  and  asceticism;  a divine  authority  exer- 
cised by  the  Church,  and  in  virtue  of  which  everything  is 
related  to  God;  and  asceticism,  that  is  to  say,  the  concen- 
tration of  every  activity  of  life  in  God. 


“Troeltsch,  p.  12. 
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Modern  culture  is  the  reverse  of  mediaeval  culture.  To 
authority  it  opposes  autonomy,  with  its  resultant  individual- 
ism; to  asceticism  it  opposes  the  enjoyment  of  this  world’s 
goods.  No  more  heredity  corruption,  and  no  more  extra- 
mundane  deliverance  from  this  corruption ! Life  finds  its 
aim  and  its  ideal  more  and  more  here  below. 

And  what  of  Protestantism?  Naturally,  it  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  modern  and  modernized  Protestantism,  but  of  the 
old,  primitive,  only  authentic  Protestantism.®^  This  latter 
wished  to  produce  and  did  produce  a culture  of  authority 
and  asceticism.  “The  old,  true  Protestantism,  in  its  Lu- 
theran and  Calvinistic  form,  is  altogether  an  ecclesiastical 
culture,  in  the  mediaeval  sense.  It  would  regulate  the  State 
and  society,  civilization  and  science,  political  economy  and 
law,  according  to  the  supernatural  rules  of  revelation.”  ®® 

Hence  the  modern  world  begins,  in  reality,  not  at  the 
opening,  but  at  the  close  of  the  century  of  the  Reformation, 
with  the  second  half  of  the  17th  century,  in  such  sort  that 
Protestantism  still  belongs  to  the  culture  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Indeed,  more  often  it  has  reinforced  the  mediaeval 
spirit  of  this  culture.  “It  endeavors  to  cause  the  conception 
of  ecclesiastical  civilization,  etc.,  to  triumph  with  its  own 
methods,  and  to  make  it  triumph  more  sternly  (severe- 
nient),  more  profoundly,  more  personally,  than  the  hier- 
archical institution  of  the  Middle  Ages  could  do.  The  au- 
thority and  the  salutary  force  of  the  Bible  alone  effect  that 
which  bishops  and  popes  could  not  do  with  their  external 
means  and  the  vast  secularisation  of  their  Institution.” 

“And  even  here  the  historian  should  make  a reservation.  Without 
doubt  authentic  Protestantism  must  be  sought  in  the  Protestantism  of 
the  i6th  century  and  of  the  reformers,  and  not  in  the  Protestantism  of 
this  or  that  theologian  of  the  20th  century.  Yet  there  must  be  no  ex- 
aggeration. In  going  out  from  Roman  Catholicism,  in  separating  it- 
self from  it,  Protestantism  preserved,  in  spite  of  itself,  this  or  that  trace 
or  remnant  of  Catholicism,  to  divest  itself  of  which  completely  required 
some  time.  Luther  did  not  lay  aside  his  monkish  robe  the  very  day 
of  his  rupture  with  Rome. 

“Troeltsch,  p.  14. 

Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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Troeltsch  concludes  that  the  influences  of  Protestantism 
upon  the  modern  world  are  above  all  indirect,  unconscious, 
accidental  involuntary.  As  to  the  “direct,  im- 

mediate” influences, — these  are  due,  not  to  Protestantism, 
properly  so-called,  but  to  two  intimate  adversaries  of  the  old 
Protestantism,  so  vigorously  repulsed  and  attacked  by  it, 
the  rationalism  of  the  Renaissance  (incarnated  in  Arminian- 
ism  and  Socinianism)  and  the  spiritualism  of  the  Anabap- 
tists.”®^ 

Certainly,  all  this  looks  very  simple.  Although  Troeltsch 
has  simplified  his  study  by  overlooking  a fourth  term.  And 
what  is  that?  Christianity.  Neither  more  nor  less ! 

The  Middle  Ages  present  a culture  in  which  Christianity 
(which  does  not  come  from  the  Middle  Ages)  and  Catholic- 
ism are  mingled.  Protestantism  received  Christianity, 
which  it  tried  to  lead  back  to  its  primitive  purity : it  rejected 
Catholicism.  As  to  the  modern  world,  it  includes  Christian 
and  anti-Christian  elements.  It  is  the  boast  of  Protestantism 
that  it  has  transmitted  to  it  the  Christian  elements ; it  is  use- 
less to  prove  that  Protestantism  has  not  transmitted  the  anti- 
Christian  elements ; it  boasts  of  this  also ! Such  is  the  thesis 
of  the  true  Protestants,  who  think  themselves  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  Reformers.  As  Troeltsch  refutes  another, 
altogether  different  thesis,  they  might  well  content  them- 
selves with  opposing  Troeltsch’s  demonstration  with  a 
simple  dismissal.  Far  from  having  transfixed  them  by  his 
brilliant  assault,  Troeltsch  has  not  even  touched  them.  He 
has  been  fencing  with  a phantom.  But  this  is  precisely  what 
we  have  to  explain. 

4.  Let  us  begin  with  the  more  general  principles.  Ac- 
cording to  Troeltsch,  Protestantism  is  limited  to  stating  the 
old  question  of  salvation;  “This  (he  tells  us  repeatedly), 
is  only  the  old  question  (durch  imd  diirch  nur  die  alte 
Frage)”.^^  Now  this  question, — What  must  I do  to  be 

^ Ibid.,  p.  28. 

Ibid.,  pp.  16-17. 

"Troeltsch,  p.  19. 
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saved?  is  not  at  all  a specifically  Catholic  and  mediaeval 
question;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  specifically  Christian 
question,  that  of  the  Apostles,  that  of  the  Gospels,  that 
which  Christ  came  to  answer.  What  is  Catholic  is  the  an- 
swer which  the  Middle  Ages  gave  to  this  question.  But 
Troeltsch  declares  that  “Protestantism  came  only  to  bring 
a new  answer.”"*^  It  answers,  not  by  sending  man  to  the 
saving  institution  of  the  hierachy,  the  Church  of  the  priests, 
to  the  opus-operatimi  of  the  sacraments,  but  by  speaking  to 
him  “of  a personal  decision  of  faith  (einen  personlichen 
Glanbens  Entschluss.)”‘^^  Yet  Protestantism  is  a different 
form  of  religion  from  Catholicism ; it  gives  men  another  atti- 
tude toward  the  Church,  toward  God.  Man  (believing)  in 
the  view  of  Protestantism  is  different  from  man  (believing) 
in  the  view  of  Catholicism.  So  over  against  the  old  man  of 
the  Middle  Ages  there  is  a modern  man  that  the  Reforma- 
tion sets  up.  And,  once  more,  the  scaffolding  erected  by 
Troeltsch  crumbles  at  its  base. 

5.  Let  us  urge  a particular  example  which  is  supplied  by 
Loofs.  This  theologian  presents,  d propos  of  justification 
by  faith,  some  observations  which  might  be  presented  a 
propos  of  a mass  of  resemblances  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  Reformation.  Too  often  the  old  proverb  is  for- 
gotten : When  two  say  the  same  thing,  they  do  not  say  the 
same  thing.  “Troeltsch  emphasizes  the  tie  that  unites  Lu- 
ther’s doctrine  of  justification  with  the  Augustinian  tra- 
dition of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this 
for  a dogmatician.  Luther  has  not  merely  exhumed  the 
Pauline  conceptions ; the  evolution,  often  secular,  of  ideas 
did  not  pass  before  him  without  exercising  some  influence 
upon  him  . . . But,  verily,  where  is  there  in  history 

anything  new  for  which  there  has  not  been  some  prepara- 
tion? The  ideas  of  Luther  on  justification  are  new  with 
respect  to  the  Middle  Ages,  although  their  genesis  can  only 
be  understood  in  their  relation  to  the  Middle  Ages.  For 

^Ihid.,  p.  19. 

*^Ibid„  p.  19. 
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Dilthey  is  mistaken,  when  he  thinks  that  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Bernard,  Tauler  and  what  is  called  “German  Theology”, 
had  already  taught  the  doctrine  of  justification  that  Luther 
taught.  Without  doubt,  the  thesis,  according  to  which  man 
becomes  just  before  God  only  by  faith,  is  not  unknown  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  as  has  been  shown  since  the  affirma- 
tions of  Dilthey.  It  is  much  in  evidence,  not  in  the  work  of 
St.  Augustine,  but  in  the  West,  in  his  time,  and  up  to  the 
middle  of  scholasticism.  But  what  was  understood  by  this 
doctrine  was  only  that  God  demanded  faith  alone,  that  is  to 
sa}L  the  acceptation  of  ecclesiastical  belief,  in  the  man  who 
presented  himself  for  baptism,  and  who  in  baptism  received 
the  pardon  of  all  his  sins  committed  up  to  that  time.  With 
Luther  this  doctrine  has  a totally  different  meaning.  With 
him  it  was  a question  of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  long 
since  baptised  believer,  built  his  assurance  that  he  could 
stand  before  God.  He  replies : not  upon  any  act  whatso- 
ever, but  solely  upon  the  grace  of  God,  received  with  confi- 
dence by  faith.  Here  is  what  was  new  over  against  the 
Middle  Ages.  Religion  was,  in  principle,  distinct  from  all 
the  perversions,  often  worldly,  of  the  mystical  and  meta- 
physical moralists.  With  Luther  the  idea  is  entirely  clear. 
To  be  justified  is  to  stand  before  God  in  the  posture  in  which 
man  should  be,  upheld  by  the  experience  of  grace.  And  this 
idea  was  the  fulcrum,  desired  by  Archimedes,  which  per- 
mitted the  overthrow  of  the  whole  papal  Church.”^® 

6.  But,  returning  to  the  more  general  ideas,  we  must 
notice  the  asceticism  with  which  Ritschl  and  his  school  have 
so  much  reproached  Calvin,  and  which  Troeltsch  discovers 
equally  in  the  entire  Reformation.^^  As  to  this  equality  he 

“Loof.s,  Luthers  Stellung  sum  Mittelalter  und  sur  Neuzeit,  pp.  ii, 
12. 

" The  accusation,  as  to  asceticism,  is  not  new.  It  is  found  among  the 
rationalists  of  the  i8th  century,  for  example,  in  Michael  Ignaz  Schmidt, 
counsellor  of  the  court  of  Joseph  II  and  theologian,  who  in  his  His- 
toire  des  Allemands,  speaks  of  the  monachism  of  the  Reformers.  “The 
Reformers  had  added  to  their  esprit  as  Reformers  a pretty  dose  of 
monastic  and  melancholic  esprit,  and  had  taught  a sad  religion,  that 
made  men  sad”.  Loofs,  Luthers  Stellung,  p.  21. 
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is  not  wrong.  Far  from  having  put  an  end  to  asceticism, 
Protestantism,  says  Troeltsch,  has  preserved  heaven  and 
hell,  while  it  has  suppressed  purgatory,  which  made  the 
other  world  a little  less  terrifying.^®  Now  in  the  Gospel, 
of  which  Troeltsch  does  not  speak,  heaven  and  hell  are 
mentioned,  but  purgatory  is  not.  Must  it  be  inferred  from 
this  that  the  primitive  Gospel  is  reinforced  mediaeval  Catho- 
licism? 

Further,  says  Troeltsch,  the  central  question  of  Protes- 
tantism is  always  the  certainty  of  salvation,  deliverance  from 
the  deserved  condemnation  of  original  sin.  And  Prot- 
estantism has,  on  this  point,  strengthened  the  Augustinian 
dogma.^®  But  once  more,  the  question  of  salvation  is,  par 
excellence,  the  evangelical  question.  And  St.  Paul  is  more 
strict  than  Pelagius.  Must  we  conclude  from  this  that  the 
primitive  Gospel  is  strengthened  by  mediaeval  Catholicism? 

Troeltsch  admits  that  in  Protestantism  the  ascetic  idea  has 
changed  “only”  its  form  and  meaning  {nur  die  Form  iind 
den  Sinn  gewechselt)  But  one  has  the  right  to  ask  what 
is  an  idea,  which  has  changed  its  form  and  meaning?  And 
what  can  two  ideas,  which  have  neither  the  same  form  nor 
the  same  meaning,  have  in  common  ? 

We  proceed:  “Protestantism”,  says  Troeltsch,  “has  re- 
jected monachism  and  the  monastic  life  of  the  clergy.  But 
it  has  not  done  this  because  it  regarded  the  values  and  pos- 
sessions of  this  world  as  ends  in  themselves  (Selbstzwecke) 
The  world  ...  is  the  natural  soil,  the  con- 
dition of  the  Christian  life.  This  natural  condition  must  not 
be  artificially  avoided  . . . This  would  only  encourage 

the  illusion  of  events,  of  the  cooperation  of  man  with  grace, 
and  conceal  the  real  difficulty,  which  is  to  possess  the  world 
as  if  one  possessed  it  not.”^®  All  this  is  true,  but  all  this  is 
authentic  Christianity,  no  less  authentic  anti-Catholicism. 
How  shall  we  conclude  from  the  fact  that  Protestantism  has 

‘“Troeltsch,  p.  24. 

“ Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Ibid.,  p.  25. 
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broken  from  the  Middle  Ages  in  order  to  return  to  the  Gos- 
pel, that  it  has  continued  the  Middle  Ages  in  an  aggravated 
form? 

Indeed,  Troeltsch  becomes  embarrassed,  confused;  he 
flounders  about  with  facts  and  words.  “Without  doubt”, 
says  he,  “there  is  here  a higher  instinctive  estimation  of  the 
order  of  creation  than  in  Catholicism;  . . .there  is  here 

a more  intimate  union  of  the  natural  order  and  the  redemp- 
tive order,  than  in  Catholicism  . . . We  must  live  in 

the  world  and  overcome  it,  while  remaining  in  the  midst  of 
it,  resting  our  salvation,  our  happiness,  solely  in  our  justifi- 
cation and  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ.  We  ought  never 
to  trust  in  the  world,  never  to  forget  the  penalty  of  sin 
. There  is  an  asceticism  which  is  not  less  ascetic, 
because  it  does  not  show  itself  in  the  form  of  monachism, 
because  it  denies  the  world  inwardly  and  from  within,  in- 
stead of  fleeing  from  it  outwardly.  It  might  be  designated 
asceticism  in  the  world  (innerweltliche  Askese)  in  con- 
trast with  Catholic  asceticism,  which  is  characterized  by 
a life  without  and  alongside  of  the  world. Here  then  is 
the  Protestant  asceticism  which  is  contrary  to  Catholic  as- 
ceticism. How  can  it  be  said  that  the  one  is  a continuation 
of  the  other?  Do  not  these  two  asceticisms  suppose  a con- 
tradictory conception  of  the  religious  life  and  of  the  world? 
Why  keep  the  same  name  to  designate  two  contrary  things, 
— and  does  not  the  adjective  here  devour  the  substantive? 
What  is  this  intra-mundane,  one  might  say  this  almost  mun- 
dane, asceticism,  this  asceticism  that  permits  the  use  of  the 
world  ? It  is  true  that  this  is  not  the  conception  of  the  Ren- 
aissance, or  of  modern  poetry.  Assumedly  not,  no  more 
than  Christianity  is  paganism. 

Troeltsch  ends  by  distinguishing  Lutheran  asceticism, 
which  is  “essentially  an  adaptation  (sich  fiigen),  a surren- 
der (ein  Ergeben),  a transference  of  all  hope  in  the  happy 
beyond,  and  a martyr’s  joy  in  the  world,  from  Calvinistic 
asceticism,  which  had  an  altogether  different  character.  “It 

Ibid.,  pp.  25,  26. 
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is,  like  all  Calvinism,  active,  aggressive;  it  would  transform 
the  world,  to  the  honor  of  God.  In  order  to  this  end,  it 
rationalizes  and  disciplines  all  life  by  its  ethical  theories  and 
by  its  ecclesiastical  discipline.  ...  It  sees  in  pure  sen- 
timentality (Gefiihligheit  und  Stimmung)  idleness  and  a 
want  of  seriousness ; it  is  filled  with  a fundamental  senti- 
ment : labor  for  God,  for  the  honor  of  the  Church ! Thus 
the  spirit  of  Calvinistic  ethics  produces  a lively  activity,  a 
severe  discipline,  a complete  plan,  a social-Christian  aim”.®® 
Is  it  not,  truly,  an  abuse  of  words  to  speak  thus  of  ascetic- 
ism? 

In  reality,  when  one  thus  sees  that  Protestantism,  and 
(note  it  well)  very  commonly  Calvinism,  inspires  souls  with 
this  anti-Catholic  conception  of  life,  of  activity  in  society, 
one  can  but  be  surprised  at  Troeltsch’s  conclusion : “In  these 
conditions  it  is  evident  that  Protestantism  was  notable  im- 
mediately to  prepare  the  modern  world  for  its  mission.  On 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  at  first  as  a renovation  and  a rein- 
forcement {V erstdrkung)  of  the  ideal  of  civilization  by 
compulsion,  as  a complete  reaction  from  the  thought  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  suppresses  (verscJilingt)  the  first  ef- 
forts of  a free  and  secular  civilization  . . . Whoever 

studies  the  history  of  religion  and  science  cannot  escape  the 
impression  that  it  is  the  great  struggle  for  freedom  of  the 
close  of  the  17th  and  of  the  i8th  centuries,  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages.”®^  This  conclusion  is  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  what  may  be  deduced  from  the  facts  and 
ideas  presented  by  Troeltsch  himself. 

7.  If  Troeltsch  has  such  a confused  conception  of  the 
religious  principles  of  the  Reformation,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  in  a manner  no  less  confused  he  presents  the  application 
of  these  principles  to  society.  Let  us  consider  the  relation  of 
the  Church  and  State. 

As  to  the  Church,  Troeltsch  claims  that  Protestantism 
holds  to  the  idea  of  an  “institution  for  salvation,  purely  di- 

“ Ibid.,  p.  27. 

“ Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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vine  and  founded  upon  authority”.  Of  the  Catholic  concep- 
tion Protestantism  rejects  only  (nur)  the  divine  right  of  the 
hierarchy,  superiority  of  the  hierarchy  over  the  State,  the 
sacraments  as  means  of  grace,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Church  alone  and  bestowing  something  other  than  what 
faith  gives,  and  finally  tradition.  Nur!  Only ! Everything 
is  brought  back  to  the  Bible,  everything  is  replaced  by  the 
Bible.  We  do  not  dispute  it;  we  accept  it  {concesso,  non 
dato).  Are  the  two  churches  the  same  Church?  Are  they 
not  contradictory? 

Troeltsch  claims  that,  with  Protestantism,  the  problem  of 
the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Church  has  no  place, 
for  he  does  not  see  in  State  and  Church  two  distinct  organi- 
zations, but  two  different  functions  of  a single  social  body, 
the  corpus  christianum.  Only  {nur,  always  the  same  form- 
ula!) Protestantism  organizes  the  relation  between  these 
two  functions  in  a new  way : no  more  supremacy  of  the 
hierarchy  over  the  civil  power  I The  State,  like  the  Church, 
is  subject  to  the  Bible  directly.  Once  more,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute it;  we  accept  it.  Can  it  be  said  that  this  is  still  {tou- 
jotirs)  the  “ecclesiastical  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  even  exaggerated  ? Is  a Christian  society  identical  with 
an  ecclesiastical  society?  Why  call  this  Christian  Society 
a ‘theocracy’,  when  one  is  immediately  obliged  to  change 
the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  ‘theocracy’?  It  is  the 
theocratic  idea,  only  the  exercise  of  theocracy  is  different. 
It  is  no  longer  the  hierarchy  that  commands  the  magistrate, 
it  is  the  Bibliocracy.”^^  Is  there  not  an  abyss  between  the 
theocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Bibliocracy  of  the 
1 8th  century? 

Finally  as  to  the  State.  Protestantism  has  not  created  a 
political  ethic  for  it  {eine  selbsfdndige  Ethik  der  Politik).^^ 
Although  it  has  freed  the  State  from  legal  submission  to  the 
hierarchy;  it  has  affirmed  the  “definitive,  formal,  fundamen- 
tal autonomy  (Verselbststdndigung)”  of  the  State.  And 

“ Ibid.,  pp.  22,  23. 

Ibid.,  p.  33. 
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yet  Protestantism  did  not  have  the  modern  idea  of  the  State, 
since  in  it  the  State  remains  a religious  institution,  concerned 
with  morality,  with  Christian  duties.^ ^ Does  not  the  word 
ecclesiastical  seem  to  become,  little  by  little,  synonomous 
with  religious,  and  the  word  modern  with  non-religious  ? In 
such  sort  that  Protestantism  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages 
simply  because  it  was  religious,  and  that  it  did  not  found 
modern  times  simply  because  these  are  non-religious? 

8.  We  are  reminded  that  the  conception  of  the  State  de- 
pends upon  the  conception  of  natural  rights  and  that  there 
are  three  forms  (Gestaltiing)  of  natural  rights,  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  in  which  Stoicism,  Aristotle  and  the  Bible  are 
mingled,  that  of  Lutheranism  and  that  of  Calvinism.  We 
do  not  ask  what  are  these  three  forms  of  natural  rights, 
which  produce  three  entirely  different  states,  and  we  pass, 
over  without  consideration,  the  natural  rights  of  Lutheran- 
ism, which  is  conservative,  which  aims  at  territorial  absolut- 
ism, and  pushes  this  absolutism  to  the  extreme.®^ 

The  natural  rights  of  Calvinism  are  “sufficiently  conserva- 
tive”. When  it  is  entirely  free,  it  favors  a “moderate  ari.s- 
tocracy”.  But  in  the  great  conflicts  with  the  Catholic  pow- 
ers, persecutions  of  the  word  of  God,  among  the  Huguenots 
and  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Scotland,  in  England,  Calvinism 
has  developed  its  natural  rights  in  a much  more  radical 
sense”.  Troeltsch  speaks  of  the  right  of  resistance,  granted 
by  Calvinism  to  lower  magistrates  (which  is  correct),  even 
to  the  individual  (which  is  less  correct),  and  extending  in- 
clusively even  to  tyrannicide  (which  is  more  incorrect). 
And  here  there  appears  “an  ideal  of  the  State  specifically  re- 
formed”. A little  while  ago  there  was  no  specific  political 
ethic.  Now  there  is  a specific  ideal  of  the  State,  at  least  for 
the  Reformed,  and  so  specific  that  this  ideal  comes  from  the 
new  ideal  of  the  Calvinistic  constitution  of  the  Church. 
“The  primitive  cell,  this  is  the  Presbyterio-Synodal  consti- 

Ibid.,  p.  23. 

p.  35. 
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tution  of  the  Church,  with  its  representative  system.”^®  In 
the  Church,  elections  and  colleges  of  elders ; in  theState,  elec- 
tions and  colleges  of  chosen  men.  . . . Finally,  an  entirely 
logical  conclusion,  the  Calvinistic  natural  rights  accept  the 
idea  of  governmental  contract.  The  Covenants  appeared. 

Here,  then,  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  the  modern  state, 
its  autonomy,  but  its  whole  constitution,  governmental  con- 
tract, representation,  college  of  representatives.  . . . And  is 
not  this  the  modern  State?  No,  for  all  this  is  of  religious 
origin,  all  this  remains  religious,  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
idea.  Then,  once  more,  whatever  is  religious  comes  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  Yes?  No? 

What  confusion  there  is  in  such  explanations  as  these : 
“The  trend  of  the  modern  world  to  democratic  government 
ought  not  to  be  referred  solely  (certainly,  no  one  maintains 
this)  and  directly  to  Calvinism.  The  mere  natural  right  of 
rationalism,  devoid  of  religious  conception,  [why  is  mere 
natural  right  devoid  of  religious  conception,  if  religion  is 
natural?  and  by  what  authority  is  it  denied  that  religion  is 
natural  ?]  is  a more  powerful  factor  in  this,  although  Calvin- 
ism has  a very  great  part  (hervorragend  Anted)  in  the  birth 
of  the  tendencies  manifest  in  the  democratic  spirit.”®’^ 

We  have  at  length  reached  the  subject  of  natural  rights. 
Troeltsch  says:  “Here  we  find  ourselves,  according  to  Jel- 
linek,  in  the  presence  of  an  extremely  important  influence  of 
Protestantism,  which  realized  a fundamental  law,  a funda- 
mental ideal  of  the  modern  world.”  And  yet  Troeltsch  here 
again  denies  this  honor  to  Protestantism.  “In  a general 
wa)L  the  exposition  of  Jellinek  constitutes  a truly  luminous 
discovery.”  But  if  the  discovery  is  to  the  honor  of  M.  Jel- 
linek, it  is  not  to  the  honor  of  Protestantism.  Indeed,  after 
having  stated  a fact,  Jellinek  is  mistaken  in  the  attribution 
which  he  has  made  of  it.  For,  “the  Puritanism,  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  was  the  father  of  this  idea,  and  the  cre- 


^Ibid.,  pp.  36,  37. 
" Ibid.,  p.  37. 
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ator  of  these  formulas  of  right,  is  not  Calvinistic, — it  is  Ana- 
baptist.” What  is  there  to  say  ? 

Troeltsch  changes  the  historical  formula:  “The  rights  of 
man”,  to  this : “The  rights  of  man  and  of  liberty  of  con- 
science”, and  concerns  himself  only  with  the  second  part  of 
the  formula,  which  he  has  added.  He  observes  that  this  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  proclaimed  in  Rhode  Island  by  Roger 
Williams,  who  went  over  to  the  Baptists,  and  in  Pennsylva- 
nia by  Penn,  who  was  a Quaker.  He  concludes : “The  fa- 
ther of  the  rights  of  man  is  then  not  Protestantism,  properly 
speaking,  but  the  hated  Baptists,  expelled  by  it.”°^ 

However,  he  hastens  to  correct  himself  in  part : “The 
Anabaptism  which  proclaimed  the  rights  of  man,  is  not  Ana- 
baptism,  properly  speaking,  but  a modified  Anabaptism, 
which  has  abandoned  its  apolitie  [that  is,  the  absence  of  the 
idea  of  government,  anarchism],  and  which  is  mixed  with 
Calvinism  in  many  respects  (in  mancherlci  V erschmelmn- 
gen)”,  an  Anabaptism  revivified  (neu  belebt)  and  merged 
with  a radical  Calvinism.””®  It  has  thus  created  a civiliza- 
tion by  which  “the  State  and  the  religious  community  are 
completely  separated”,  and  in  which,  however,  the  State 
keeps  strict  watch  over  the  fundamental  Christian  principles 
of  morality  and  purity  of  life.®®  “This,  precisely,  is  the 
design  of  the  idea  of  the  civilization  of  the  Middle  Ages.”®^ 
It  is,  indeed,  a pity  that  it  cannot  be  known  definitely  what 
belongs  to  Anabaptism  and  what  to  Calvinism ; a pity,  truly, 
that  it  should  be  a question  of  Anabaptism,  which  is  not  Ana- 
baptism, but  an  Anabaptism  transformed  by  Calvinism;  and 
finally,  it  is  truly  a pity  that  these  inextricable  confusions 
should  have  as  their  result  the  doing  honor  to  an  x'-Vnabap- 
tism  which  is  not  Anabaptism;  a conception  of  the  State, 
which,  according  to  all  the  preceding  definitions,  is  alto- 
gether mediaeval,  and  which  affected  the  rupture  with  the 
Middle  Ages! 

“ Ibid.,  p.  40. 

°°  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

Ibid.,  p.  40. 

” Ibid.,  p.  41. 
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lo.  There  remains  the  paradox  of  Troeltsch  to  which 
this  conception  leads  up,  and  according  to  which  Puritanism 
did  not  come  from  Calvinism.  Upon  what  does  Troeltsch 
base  this  paradox?  His  discourse  does  not  say. 

We  may  be  permitted  to  oppose  Troeltsch  with  an  au- 
thority which  he  will  find  it  hard  to  refute,  that  of  his  own 
master,  Ritschl.  Ritschl  not  only  says,  but  expounds  what 
follows : “For  Protestant  theologians,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Reformation  of  Luther  and  of  Zwingli  [Ritschl  does  not 
say:  and  of  Calvin],  in  principle  at  least,  surpassed  the 
form  of  Christianity  which  was  constituted  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  and  which  is  especially  designated  as  a Cath- 
olic form.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  the  motives 
and  aims,  the  means  and  the  special  regulations  of  Anabap- 
tism,  all  continue  in  line  with  the  Middle  Age  and  find  their 
most  immediate  analogies  in  that  epoch.  As  proof  of  this 
assertion  I go  back  to  the  suggestion  of  Bullinger.  Whilst 
the  Anabaptists  announce  that  they  are  the  only  true  com- 
monwealth, agreeable  to  God,  they  put  the  accent  on  activity, 
on  “the  manifest  amelioration  of  life,  which  was  as  little 
pursued  ( erstreht ) in  the  evangelical  Church  as  in  the  papal 
Church.  Hence,  they  reject  the  evangelical  doctrine  of  the 
satisfaction  of 'Christ,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  to  wit, 
that  man  becomes  righteous  before  God  by  faith  and  not  by 
works.  They  reject,  consequently,  the  doctrine  of  a law 
that  cannot  be  kept,  since  all  Scripture  commands  the  keep- 
ing of  the  law.  In  these  two  fundamental  principles  the 
Anabaptists  are  in  agreement  with  Catholicism.  Conse- 
quently, they  deduce  from  the  obligation  to  love  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  should  be  neither  property  nor  wealth,  since 
love  has  everything  in  common  with  the  brethren.  This 
principle  is  only  the  generalization  of  a law  which  has  always 
been  regarded  by  monachisni  as  a condition  of  Christian  per- 
fection.”®^ 

“ Ritschl,  Geschichfe  des  Fietismus,  1880,  I,  p.  24.  See  also  p.  25, 
where  Ritschl  shows  the  origin  of  the  ideas  of  Anabaptism  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Gregory,  etc. 
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Moreover,  the  statements  of  Ritschl  are  confirmed  by  a 
historian  as  little  Ritschlian  as  Lang,  who  has  made  the  study 
of  the  relation  between  Anabaptism  and  the  Reformation  a 
specialty.  The  Anabaptists,  says  he,  did  not  accept  justifi- 
cation by  faith ; they  made  a new  law  of  Christianity,  “in  this 
respect  they  are  incontestably  on  the  platform  of  the  Cathol- 
icism of  the  Middle  Ages”.  Only— and  this  is  the  original 
part  of  Lang’s  studies — the  valuable,  the  serious  elements  of 
Anabaptism  (there  were  such),  instead  of  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  i yth  century,  in  opposition  to  Calvinism  and 
by  virtue  of  an  incomprehensible  transformation,  were  ab- 
sorbed, from  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  by  Calvin- 
ism itself.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  reformed,  without 
sacrificing  the  Palladium  of  the  Reformation,  justification  by 
faith,  allied  themselves  with  Anabaptism  through  their  idea 
of  the  Church”.  “The  ecclesiastical  idea  of  Calvin  had  its 
historic  cradle  not  so  much  in  Geneva  as  in  Strassburg — the 
citadel  of  Anabaptism  on  the  upper  Rhine.  To  what  extent 
the  efforts  of  these  men  influenced  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
zation of  Calvin,  by  means  of  the  Church  of  Strassburg,  is 
a question  which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored,  and 
as  to  which  perfect  clearness  has  not  been  reached.”®®  We 
do  not  here  try  to  lift  this  veil.  But  in  case  Lang  should  be 
led  to  exaggerate  his  discovery  a little,  it  is  seen  in  what  di- 
rection the  truth  must  be  sought. 

We  add,  for  good  measure,  the  conclusion  of  Loofs : 
“Troeltsch  works  with  an  idealized  conception  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  of  Anabaptism.  Certainly  the  Anabaptism  of  the 
1 6th  century  would  scarcely  have  been  capable  of  creating  a 
modern  world,  if  it  had  attained  to  hegemony!  And  it  is 
not  only  the  events  of  Munster  that  prove  this.  The  atti- 
tude of  Anabaptism,  as  a whole,  with  respect  to  asceticism 
and  the  State,  is,  originally,  much  more  mediaeval  than  is 
that  of  primitive  Protestantism.  It  is  a monstrosity  (Unge- 
heurlichkeit) , which  no  amount  of  sympathy  for  Anabap- 
tism can  excuse,  and  of  which  Troeltsch  is  guilty  when  he 

“ “Albrecht  Ritschl  als  Reformations-Historiker”,  in  the  Refortnirte 
Kirchenzeitung , 1908,  pp.  252,  253. 
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abandons  himself  to  an  unreflecting  forgetfulness  of  all  the 
forms  of  Anabaptism  of  the  17th  century,  when  he  repre- 
sents Anabaptism  as  having  abandoned  its  “apolitie  (non- 
political character),  and  when,  nevertheless,  he  accords  to 
this  Anabaptism,  despised  by  the  Reformers  and  cherished 
by  modern  spiritualism,  the  honor  of  having  been  one  of  the 
two  principal  factors  of  the  modern  world.  He  who  grants 
this  to  Anabaptism,  that  is  to  say,  to  certain  ideas  derived 
from  Anabaptists  and  elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  long 
persecutions,  thanks  to  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Eng- 
land, and  by  the  admixture  of  Calvinistic  tradition,  has  cer- 
tainly lost  all  right  to  oppose  the  new  Protestantism  with  the 
old  as  a child  raised  in  a strange  family,  which  betrays  its 
family  traits  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  nearest  relatives.”®^ 

II.  We  might  stop  here.  This  then  is  the  thesis  of 
Ritschl  in  its  latest  evolution,  the  thesis  of  Ritschl  in  all 
its  force  and  all  its  consequences.  It  not  only  strikes  at 
Calvinism,  it  strikes  at  the  entire  Reformation;  and  even 
Calvinism  is  found  to  be  less  touched  by  it  than  Lutheranism 
itself;  a just  recoil  and  a merited  punishment  for  so  many 
chauvinistic  assaults.  The  evil  weapons  have  pierced  the 
hand  of  those  who  forged  them. 

Happily  for  Luther,  even  more  than  for  Calvin,  and  hap- 
pily for  the  Reformation,  the  thesis  of  Ritschl,  presented  log- 
ically, brilliantly,  acclaimed  by  an  entire  congress  of  Ger- 
man theologians,  is  found  buried  in  its  very  triumph. 

Presented  in  its  most  scientific  form,  it  offers  no  resis- 
tance to  scientific  study.  Under  an  exact  analysis,  this  daz- 
zling thesis,  supported  by  wonderful  erudition,  becomes  hes- 
itating, obscure,  full  of  confusions  and  distinctions,  all  alike 
unjustified.  The  continual  concessions,  which  it  is  obliged 
to  make,  suffice  for  its  refutation,  and  after  all  it  remains 
an  immense  ambiguity;  in  such  sort  that,  after  having  re- 
futed Troeltsch,  step  by  step,  we  might  say  that  in  the  end 
we  are  in  accord  with  him.  Finally,  with  Troeltsch,  true 
Christianity  is  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Middle  Ages  (as 


“Loofs,  Luthers  Stellung,  p.  15,  n. 
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to  which  he  is  certainly  right),  but  no  more  is  it  apostolic 
and  evangelical  Christianity  that  the  Middle  Ages  have  more, 
or  less  affirmed  or  contradicted. 

What  is  not  said  in  the  lecture  that  we  have  analyzed, 
but  is  implied  in  it,  is  explained  in  the  other  works  of 
Troeltsch.  We  let  Loofs,  who  is  less  under  suspicion  in 
this  matter  than  we,  speak.  “Luther,  says  Troeltsch, 
stops  in  the  Middle  Ages  because  he  did  not  go  back  to 
Jesus  but  to  Paul,  who  changed  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  a 
.Gospel  of  supernatural  salvation ; and  the  root  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  was  in  this  Gospel.”®®  Here  it  is,  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  is  Paul ! Loofs  goes  on  with  his  resume  of 
Troeltsch:  “Erasmus  appears  as  the  ideal  type  of  this  hu- 
manistic theolog)'.  With  him  Christ  was  the  incarnation 
of  religion  that  is  the  same  everywhere.  It  is  he  who  began 
the  retreat  from  Paulinism  toward  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  toward  the  simple  religion  of  the  faith  of  Jesus.  In 
the  presence  of  Luther  he  was  not  only  the  moralist  befoi'e 
the  religious  genius,  but  also  the  representative  of  the  mod- 
ern conception,  of  the  anti-supernatural  and  universal  re- 
ligion.”®® 

After  this  all  is  clear.  From  the  moment  when  St.  Paul 
is  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Erasmus  is  the  modern  world,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Reformation,  which  fought  Erasmus  (and 
who  fought  him  more  than  Luther?),  and  which  preached 
St.  Paul  (and  who  preached  him  more  than  Calvin?),  was 
against  the  modern  world  and  for  the  Middle  Ages.  But 
there  was  no  reason  for  proving  this  in  a great  number  of 
learned  pages.  It  would  suffice  to  say  it ; we  should  have 
agreed  at  once,  a priori. 

What  is  perhaps  more  curious,  is  that  we  find  ourselves 
also  almost  in  accord  as  to  the  two  reflections  with  which 
Troeltsch  resumes  his  study.  Protestantism,  says  he,  was 
above  all  a religion ; it  wished  to  indicate  “a  new  means”, 

^ Ibid.,  p.  20.  This  idea  is  developed  by  Troeltsch  in  KulHir,  etc., 
pp.  257  ff. 

'‘"Ibid.,  p.  15.  n. 
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faith  (sola  fidcs),  for  attaining  the  old  end,  salvation:  “the 
end  was  the  same,  the  path  was  radically  new”.*^^  And 
once  again,  this  is  evident.  Who  could  contradict  this? 
Not  we.  Religions,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be  differen- 
tiated by  their  aim.  All,  even  fetish  religions,  seek  to  as- 
sure their  adherents  of  salvation.  To  say  that  two  religions 
seek  salvation  by  “radically  different”  means,  is  to  say  that 
they  are  “radically  different”.  And  two  radically  different 
religions  give  birth  to  two  radically  different  civilizations. 
There  is  then  an  abyss  between  Catholicism-  (as  Catholi- 
cism) and  Protestantism;  between  the  culture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Protestant  culture. 

Troeltsch  afterwards  admits  that  modern  times  have 
made  the  means  the  end.  They  announced  that  they  had 
the  end  when  they  had  the  means,  according  to  Les- 
sing’s saying,  the  search  for  truth  is  of  more  value  than  the 
truth.  The  idea  of  faith  has  everywhere  triumphed  over 
the  content  of  faith.®®  In  this  sense  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  modern  times  do  not  come  from  the  Reformation ; that 
they  come  from  Semler,  from  Lessing,  from  rationalism, 
mystical  or  not  mystical,  from  the  Renaissance  and  from 
Anabaptism,  in  so  far  as  these  are  contrary  to  the  Reforma- 
tion and  evangelical  Christianity.  But  once  more,  who  de- 
nies this  ? In  any  event,  not  we, — above  all,  not  we.  This 
is  our  favorite  thesis. 

Hence  nothing  of  all  this  is  the  true  question.  This  is 
the  true  question : Does  what  is  best  in  the  modern  times 
come  from  this  mystical  rationalism  or  from  the  Reforma- 
tion ? And  above  all,  the  true  question  is  this : Has  mod- 
ern culture  in  itself,  apart  from  the  principles  of  the  Refor- 
mation, the  future,  the  certainty  of  its  continuance,  of  its 
perpetual  triumph?  Troeltsch  doubts  this.  And  he  has 
written  these  very  significant  words : “Modern  culture  is  in 
every  instance  characterized  by  a prodigious  diffusion  and 
intensity  of  the  idea  of  liberty  and  personality.  This  is 


"Troeltsch,  pp.  6o,  6i. 
Ibid.,  pp.  62,  63. 
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the  best  thing  about  this  culture.  The  idea  is  spontaneously 
(?)  developed  in  all  the  domains  of  life,  thanks  to  a partic- 
ular conjunction  of  circumstances,  and  has  received  from 
Protestantism  only  ( nur ) a metaphysico-religious  basis,  very 
strong,  but  in  itself  independent.  The  point  is  to  know  if 
this  conjunction  of  circumstances,  if  this  fecundity  which  it 
has  obtained  for  the  idea  of  liberty  will  be  maintained.  It 
is  hard  to  think  so — yet  I think  I can  conclude — at  least  this 
is  my  particular  conclusion : let  us  keep  the  metaphysico- 
religious  principle  of  liberty.  Otherwise  there  might  be  an 
end  of  liberty  and  of  personality  at  the  moment  when  we 
vaunted  ourselves  most  of  their  progress”. Truly,  what 
should  we  add? 

III.  MAX  WEBER. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  us:  in  putting  Troeltsch  after 
Ritschl,  we  have  neglected  a link  of  the  chain,  and  certainly 
not  the  least  remarkable  one : Max  Weber,  and  his  study  on 
“Protestant  Ethics”  and  “The  Spirit  of  Capitalism”,  a 
study  which  appeared  in  1904  and  1905.'^*^  This  study  has 
been  much  less  spoken  of  than  Troeltsch’s  address.  And 
yet,  it  seems  to  us  almost  more  worthy  of  attention.  We 
have  rarely  met  with  pages  richer  and  more  suggestive  than 
these  two  articles  of  164  pages,  cram  full  of  erudition  and 
of  ideas.  Taking  them  up  after  the  preceding  section,  we 
can  be  brief  and  yet,  we  hope,  show  their  true  worth. 

Troeltsch  and  Weber  are  Professors  in  Heidelberg  and 
appear  almost  as  collaborators.  Troeltsch  cites  once  with 
praise  the  works  of  Weber.  Weber  cites  many  times  the 
works  of  Troeltsch  that  have  appeared,  and  that  are  to  ap- 
pear. One  might  then  almost  speak  of  a Heidelberg 
school.  At  least,  Troeltsch  would  not  dispute  the  authority 
of  Weber. 

Weber  and  Troeltsch  treat  of  the  same  subject  in  the 

"Troeltsch,  pp.  65,  66. 

™ Max  Weber,  “Die  protestantische  Ethik  und  der  Geist  des  Kapi- 
talismus”,  in  Archiv  fiir  Sozial  Wissenschaft  und  sozial  Politik.  Vol. 
XX,  1904,  and  Vol.  XXI,  1905. 
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same  general  spirit.  Only  Weber  has  a more  special,  a 
more  central  point  of  view.  He  embraces  a little  less;  he 
grasps  much  more.  Now,  there  are  singular  differences  be- 
tween these  Heidelberg  colleagues,  in  the  midst  of  a mass 
of  analogies;  and  if  the  principles  and  the  facts  seem  the 
same  with  both,  the  conclusions  are  entirely  different. 

Weber  like  Troeltsch  makes  a distinction  in  Protestant- 
ism between  Lutheranism  and  Calvinism,  and  accords  to 
Calvin  a much  higher  social  influence  than  to  Lutheranism. 
On  this  point,  the  thesis  of  Ritschl  and  of  Lutheran  chau- 
vinism may  be  considered  as  definitely  overthrown. 
Troeltsch  borrowed  from  Weber  his  conception  of  intra- 
mundane  (inner-weltlich)  asceticism,  of  Protestant  asceti- 
cism. And  indeed  this  is  Weber’s  central  idea. 

But  there  is  in  Troeltsch  an  idea  that  is  not  found  in 
Weber,  the  idea  that  Protestantism  continues  the  culture  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  is  a part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  neither 
opens  nor  begins  modern  times,  is  not  a part  of  modern 
times.  Now  it  is  precisely  this  idea  that  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  general  public  to  Troeltsch’s  lecture,  and 
gave  it  its  vogue.  And  not  only  is  it  absent  from  Weber’s 
article,  but  this  article  in  reality  refutes  it.  This  is  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  and  important  fact  that  should  be  stated. 

Weber  sums  up  modern  culture  in  the  word.  Capitalism. 
“The  Spirit”  of  capitalism  is  the  modern  spirit.  Then,  he 
sums  up  the  moral,  practical  and  social  tendency  of  Protest- 
antism in  this  word.  Asceticism;  but  a very  special  asceti- 
cism, which  must  always  be  accompanied  by  two  epithets : 
Protestant  and  intra-mundane.  And  finally  Weber’s  spe- 
cial thesis  is  that  this  Protestant  asceticism  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury has  been  one  of  the  great  factors  of  the  capitalistic  or 
modern  spirit. 

This  is  how  he  expresses  himself : “The  spirit  of  labor”, 
of  “progress”,  or  whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  to  which  one 
is  inclined  to  attribute  the  awakening  of  Protestantism, 
must  not,  as  it  is  the  habit  nowadays  to  do,  be  taken  in  a ra- 
tionalistic sense  (aufklarerisch) . The  old  Protestantism  of 
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Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  Voet,  concerned  itself  little  with  what 
to-day  is  called  “progress”.  If,  then,  there  is  an  intimate 
kinship  between  the  old  Protestant  spirit  and  modern  capi- 
talistic culture,  we  must  try  to  find  this  relationship,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  not  in  a pretended  “worldly  joy”  (joie  du 
mondc),  more  or  less  materialistic,  or  at  least  anti-ascetic, 
but  rather  in  purely  religious  principles.  Montsquieu  (Es- 
prit  dcs  Lois,  XX,  y)  says  of  the  English:  “They  are  the 
people  of  the  world  who  have  best  known  how  to  excell  at 
the  same  time  in  three  great  things : religion,  commerce 
and  liberty”.  Did  their  superiority  in  the  domain  of  indus- 
try and  their  capacity  for  appropriating  liberal  political  in- 
stitutions, of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  depend  on 
the  religious  ideas  which  are  a matter  of  record,  according 
to  Montesquieu?  Such  is  the  question  to  which  Weber 
answers  Yes,  wtih  a knowledge  that  can  be  called  positive, 
avoiding  equally  rationalism  (Anfkldriing)  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  other.  “The  modern 
conception,  indicated  by  the  expression,  ‘Spirit  of  Capital- 
ism’, would  have  been  proscribed  in  antiquity  as  well  as 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  as  sordid  avarice  and  mentality  without 
dignity”. In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  the  merchant  could  not  please  God  (Deo  placere  non 
potest)]  that  there  was  something  shameful  (pudendum) 
in  a mercantile  estate.  And  it  was  necessary  to  break  away 
from  this  “tradition”  of  antiquity  and  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  order  to  make  way  for  modern  times. 

Who  broke  with  this  tradition?  The  Protestantism  of 
the  1 6th  century;  the  Protestantism  and  not  the  rationalism. 
Those  who  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  capitalistic 
“spirit”  is  a product  of  rationalism,  and  that  Protestantism 
intervenes  only  so  far  as  it  is  a forerunner  of  rationalism, 
Weber  confronts  simply  with  the  facts.'^^ 

Protestantism  has  worked  through  its  religious  concep- 
tions, properly  so-called,  in  the  number  of  which  Weber 

"Weber,  XX  (1904),  p.  19. 

'Ahid.,  XX  (1904),  p.  34. 
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puts  the  great  idea  of  vocation.  The  Latin-Catholic  peo- 
ples have  no  word,  any  more  than  has  classical  antiquity,  to 
express  this  idea  of  vocation  (Beruf),  in  the  sense  of  social 
estate,  life  in  a determined  sphere.  On  the  other  hand  this 
word  exists  among  all  Protestant  peoples. “And  as  the 
significance  of  the  word  is  new,  so  also  is  the  idea;  it  is  a 
product  of  the  Reformation.  Without  doubt,  already  in  the 
Middle  Ages  certain  attempts  at  appraising  daily  toil  in  this 
way  are  found.  But  what  is  entirely  new  in  this : the  es- 
teeming the  accomplishment  of  duty,  in  the  earthly  voca- 
tion, as  the  ideal  of  personal  morality.  This  it  is  that  has 
logically  produced  the  opinion  of  the  religious  importance 
of  the  daily  task  in  this  world  and  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  idea  of  vocation.  Thus,  that  which  finds  its  expres- 
sion in  this  idea  of  vocation,  is  the  central  dogma  of  all  the 
old  Protestant  denominations,  which  rejects  the  distinction 
between  the  precepts  and  the  counsels  of  Christian  ethics, 
which  indicates,  as  the  only  means  of  leading  a life  agree- 
able to  God,  not  the  excelling  of  worldly  morality  by  monas- 
tic asceticism,  but  the  being  content  solely  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  one’s  duties  in  the  world,  as  the  situation  of  each 
requires,  that  is  to  say,  fulfilling  his  vocation. 

“That  this  moral  character  of  ‘vocation’  is  one  of  the 
merits  of  the  Reformation,  whose  consequences  have  been 
most  important  and  that  it  is  specially  due  to  Luther,  is 
incontestable  and  of  common  notoriety. However,  if 
Luther  began,  he  did  not  continue.  Luther  became  more 
and  more  a traditionalist.'^®  “The  new  theoretical  basis  on 
which  the  relation  between  vocation  and  religious  principles 
rests  has  not  been  found. So  the  simple  idea  of  voca- 
tion, in  a Lutheran  sense,  remains  (in  the  domain  in  which 
we  are),  of  problematical  importance.”"® 

” Ibid.,  p.  36,  and  n.  i. 

” Ibid.,  p.  41. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  43. 

” Ibid.,  p.  46. 

” Ibid.,  p.  48. 

™ Ibid.,  p.  50. 
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But  Calvinism  came.  “Calvinism,  historically,  is  one  of 
the  incontestable  factors  of  the  capitalistic  ‘spirit’. And 
it  is  Calvinism  that  has  been  the  most  opposed  to  the 
Middle  Ages.  “It  is  with  reason  that  Catholicism  has  re- 
garded Calvinism,  from  its  origin  until  to-day,  as  its  real 
enemy.”®®  Luther  created  Protestantism;  Calvin  saved  it. 

It  is  seen  how  the  article  of  Weber  excludes  the  thesis 
of  Troeltsch,  and  how  it  proves  that  the  Reformation 
broke  with  the  Middle  Ages,  and  inaugurated  the  modern 
times.  Undoubtedly,  in  Weber’s  work,  aside  from  the  fun- 
damental thesis,  there  are  points  upon  which  we  are  not 
in  agreement  with  the  author.  But  it  matters  little  here. 

We  confine  ourselves  to  formulating  two  regrets.  The 
first  is  that  Weber  has  called  the  “spirit”  with  which  the 
Reformation  has  inspired  modern  culture,  the  capitalistic 
spirit.  Of  course,  I know  Weber’s  reservations.  I know 
that  he  is  not  concerned  with  capitalism,  but  with  its  “spir- 
it”, with  that  which  has  been  its  quality,  to  wit,  a power 
of  incessant  toil  systematically  disciplined.  This  spirit, 
which  does  not  urge  on  to  pleasure,  but  to  production,  is  so 
contrary  to  human  nature  that  it  could  only  arise  through 
the  influence  of  an  extremely  efficacious  spiritual  power.  . . . 
However,  there  are  two  ideas  in  the  word  capitalism,  as  in 
all  the  words  in  ism,  one  good  and  another  evil,  the  exag- 
geration of  the  good,  which,  by  its  exaggeration,  makes  a 
false  and  dangerous  idea  out  of  the  good  idea.  But  I know 
also  how  dangerous  it  is  to  designate  by  the  same  word 
two  things  so  different.  The  words  in  ism  have  two  senses : 
yet,  generally,  it  is  the  contemptuous  sense  that  is  intended, 
when  the  word  is  pronounced.  And  we  can  see  this  in  the 
abuse  which  the  adversaries  of  Protestantism  can  make  of 
this  word  capitalism.  They  will  say : Protestantism  is  the 
father  of  Capitalism,  of  that  Capitalism,  which  is  so  hor- 
rible, so  nefarious,  so  anti-Christian,  so  hateful,  etc.  Fur- 
ther, all  the  precautions  that  Calvin  took  against  the  evil 


'"‘Ibid.,  p.  26. 

^Ibid.,  p.  51. 
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Capitalism,  the  idea  of  which  is  perfectly  contrary  to  Cal- 
vinism, should  be  noted.  It  is  not  sufficient,  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  reiterated  that  Calvinism  itself  is  shown  many  times 
to  be  in  disagreement  with  Calvin.®^ 

Not  less  regrettable  is  the  use  of  the  word  asceticism. 
All  the  abuse  that  Ritschl  has  made  of  it  was  known,  as 
well  as  that  which  Troeltsch  was  going  to  make.  Here, 
again,  I am  aware  that  with  Weber  Protestant  asceticism  is 
contrary  to  Catholic  asceticism.  If  there  are  points  of  re- 
semblance, Weber  gives  the  following  excellent  reason  for 
this;  “All  asceticism  that  arises  out  of  Biblical  soil  ought 
to  have,  necessarily,  certain  common  traits”.®^  Just  so. 
So  much  the  more  since,  if  Weber,  like  Troeltsch,  does  not 
broach  the  question,  essential  nevertheless,  of  the  evangeli- 
cal teaching  on  pretended  asceticism,  he  allows  his  theologi- 
cal idea,  which  is  the  idea  of  the  modern  school  of  theology 
and  of  Troeltsch,  to  emerge,  namely,  that  the  Middle  Ages 
have  their  origin  in  St.  Paul  and  in  the  New  Testament. 
“The  Apostolical  epoch”,  which  speaks  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  in  Paul,  because  of  the  eschatalogical 
expectations,  has  either  an  indifferent  or  an  essentially  tradi- 
tionalistic attitude  with  respect  to  this  life  as  a vocation.”®® 
In  this  way  we  might  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  what  Pro- 
testant asceticism  has  in  common  with  the  asceticism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  comes  from  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospels : and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  what  does  not  come  from  St.  Paul  and 
the  Gospels  is  contrary  to  the  asceticism  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Indeed,  instead  of  being  external,  this  asceticism  is  inter- 
nal; instead  of  fleeing  from  the  world,  it  seeks  it  out.  Fur- 
ther, according  to  Weber,  Protestant  asceticism  impels  to 
the  acquisition  of  this  world’s  goods,  makes  this  acquisi- 
tion lawful,  shall  we  say,  the  will  of  God?  It  only  combats 
the  temptations  allied  to  riches  . . . not  mortification 
(nicht  Kasteiung) , but  the  use  of  possessions  for  the  neces- 

’^Ibid.,  XXI  (1905),  P-  19  and  n.  27;  pp.  35,  76,  93,  n.  52,  96,  n.  55. 

^^Ibid.,  XXI,  p.  63,  n.  123. 

^^Ibid.,  XX  (1904),  P.  46. 
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sary  and  practically  useful  purposes,,  is  its  ideal.  The  idea 
to  which  this  asceticism  tends,  logically  and  in  fact,  is  that 
of  “comfort”.®^ 

Then  we  ask : why  take  a single  word  to  designate  con- 
trary things?  Why  take  the  word  asceticism  in  a sense 
opposed  to  that  which  ecclesiastical  history  and  ordinary 
usage  give  it?  Is  there  not  risk  of  provoking  misunder- 
standings and  equivocations? 

To  sum  up,  the  prodigious  and  admirable  work  of  Max 
Weber  results  in  the  anticipated  correction  of  Troeltsch’s 
paradox,  and  we  should  accept  willingly  Weber’s  conclusion, 
were  there  not  two  words  that  are  in  danger  of  being  taken 
in  a sense,  in  which  Weber  does  not  take  them. 

IV.  CALVIN. 

We  now  come  to  our  Reformer.  If  we  had  to  do  only 
with  Ritschl  and  his  three  faithful  disciples,  we  could  say : 
since  Calvin  is  of  all  the  Reformers  the  one  whom  you  re- 
gard as  the  least  a reformer,  the  most  mediaeval,  by  showing 
how  far  Calvin  broke  with  the  Middle  Ages,  we  have  proved 
a fortiori  how  the  whole  Reformation  was  reformative. 
But,  according  to  Troeltsch,  we  cannot  use  this  language. 
Troeltsch,  indeed,  with  his  independent  knowledge  of  Lu- 
theran chauvinism,  has  made  it  apparent  that  the  accusa- 
tions of  Ritschl  hit  Luther  even  harder  than  Calvin.  In 
this,  Troeltsch  has  come  back  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Catholics  (and  in  this  they  may  be  believed),  who  have 
recognized  in  Calvin  their  most  dangerous  adversary,  be- 
cause he  was  the  most  logical  reformer. 

But,  in  reality,  the  disagreement  between  Ritschl  and 
Troeltsch  little  concerns  us.  To  our  mind  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  Luther  and  Calvin.  Coming  after  Lu- 
ther, Calvin  has  profited  by  this,  and  has  carried  on  the 
Protestant  results  of  all  Protestantism.  It  suffices  us  to 
concern  ourselves  with  Calvin ; by  justifying  Calvin  we  shall 
justify  Luther  and  the  entire  Reformation.  I add  that  we 


Ibid.,  XX  (1904),  pp.  99,  100. 
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shall  only  treat  of  a single  point  of  the  Calvinistic  concep- 
tion, the  pretended  asceticism  of  Calvin.  Nothing  but  his 
asceticism,  because  it  is  upon  this  that  Ritschl  and  the  whole 
Ritschlian  school  build  their  theories.  And  we  confine  our- 
selves to  this  point,  because  even  with  this  restriction,  the 
subject  in  its  entirety  is  still  too  vast  for  full  treatment 
here. 

I.  “Self-denial”  is  the  means  of  attaining  the  end  of  hu- 
man life.  The  difference  between  paganism  and  Christian- 
ity is  shown  in  this.  Paganism  preaches  the  autonomy  and 
pride  of  men.  Chhistianity  preaches  heteronomy,®^  and 
humility.  “Christian  philosophy  bids  reason  withdraw  it- 
self in  order  that  it  may  give  place  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
be  subject  to  His  guidance,  so  that  the  man  no  longer  lives 
of  himself,  but  has  Christ  living  and  reigning  in  him.”®® 
Saint  Paul  said : It  is  not  I that  live,  it  is  Christ  that  liveth 
in  me;  and  in  a highly  oratorical  unfolding  of  this  theme 
Calvin  repeats : “We  are  not  our  own  ...  we  are  not  our 
own  . . . we  are  the  Lord’s  ...  we  are  the  Lord’s 

”87 

And  yet  it  is  said:  this  self-denial  is  asceticism, — the 
beginning,  the  root  of  asceticism.  But  one  is  certainly  mis- 
taken, who  holds  to  appearances  and  sees  in  Calvinistic  re- 
nunciation only  a negative  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  positive,  essentially  and  doubly  positive;  denying  oneself 
means  the  giving  oneself  to  men  and  to  God.  Calvin  says 
this  in  so  many  words : “This  self-denial,®®  which  Christ  re- 
quires so  carefully  of  all  his  disciples,  has  respect  partly  to 
men  and  partly  to  God”.®® 

Men.  The  particularly  difficult  thing  is  to  seek  the  good 

“ This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss,  fully,  the  ideas  of  heteronomy  and 
autonomy.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  say  that  Christianity  is  hos- 
tile to  the  true  autonomy  of  the  soul  and  of  man. 

Institutio,  III,  vii,  i. 

Ibid. 

®®The  Latin  word,  Abncgatio,  is  translated  by  abnegation  in  1541,  and 
by  renouncement  in  1560. 

I nstitutio.  III,  vii,  4. 
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of  our  neighbor ; and  only  self-denial  removes  this  difficul- 
ty : “All  that  we  have  received  of  the  Lord  has  been  granted 
us  on  this  condition,  that  we  use  it  for  the  common  welfare 
of  the  Church  . . . The  lawful  use  of  this  grace  is  a loving 
and  liberal  sharing  of  it  with  our  neighbors  ...  no  mem- 
ber has  his  powers  for  himself,  and  he  does  not  apply  them 
to  his  own  particular  use,  but  for  the  profit  of  others  . . . 
the  common  benefit  of  the  Church.®*^  Thus  this  “self-de- 
nial” is  the  basis  of  solidarity  (and  we  must  forego  here  to 
indicate  the  very  beautiful  development  given  by  Calvin  to 
this  idea). 

God.  Self-denial  for  the  sake  of  God  will  be  in  its  turn 
the  basis  of  integrity  and  tranquillity  of  spirit.  “Whoever 
rests  in  the  divine  blessing,  will  not  by  wicked  and  crafty 
means  seek  any  of  those  things  that  men  seek  with  mad 
desire.  And  he  will  have  a solace  in  which  he  can  better 
acquiesce  than  in  all  the  riches  of  the  world  . . .,  he  will 
account  all  things  to  be  ordered  of  God,  as  is  expedient  for 
his  salvation. Thus  self-denial  is  the  great  means  of 
activity  in  the  world,  for  men.  We  see  how  far  words  must 
be  distrusted. 

2.  It  is  true  that  with  Calvin  self-denial  is  a manner  of 
“bearing  his  cross”,  and  that  this  cross  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. But  here  again  it  is  not  at  all  a matter  of  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  suffering,  and  of  a seeking  after  suffering. 
Calvin  writes  the  very  opposite  of  this  in  one  of  the  nume- 
rous passages  in  which  he  has  branded  the  ascetic  folly  of 
Stoics,  fakirs  and  monks.  “To  bear  the  cross  patiently  is 
not  to  be  altogether  stolid,  and  to  feel  no  grief,  like  the  Stoic 
philosophers  . . . There  are  even  among  Christians  fellow 
creatures  who  think  that  it  is  vicious  not  only  to  groan  and 
weep  but  also  to  be  sad  and  anxious.  These  wild  opinions 
proceed  from  idle  natures  . . . For  our  part  we  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  hard  and  rigorous  philosophy.”®^ 

Institutio,  III,  vii,  5. 

Ibid.,  Ill,  vii,  9. 

^Ubid.,  Ill,  viii,  9. 
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And  again : “If  we  were  like  a block  of  wood  or  a stone, 
there  would  be  no  virtue  in  us  . . . the  brute  beasts  some- 
times have  no  feeling,  but  this  does  not  make  them  virtu- 
ous.”*^® And  yet  again : “No  one  need  be  astonished  if  we 
esteem  the  tears  and  groans  of  David  more  than  the  hard- 
ness and  stolidity  of  many,  a hardness  and  stolidity  which 
many  praise  as  the  highest  virtue. 

3.  In  addition  to  self-denial,  another  means  of  attain- 
ing the  end  of  the  Christian  life  is  meditation  on  the  life  to 
come.  And  here,  in  his  great  fervor,  Calvin  makes  use  of 
some  of  those  violent  expressions,  to  which  he  is  addicted. 
He  is  speaking  of  contemning  the  present  life.  For  his  anti- 
aesthetic  temperament  is  concerned  only  with  the  “two  ex- 
tremes”, “either  the  earth  must  be  despised  by  us,  or  else 
it  enslaves  us  by  an  intemperate  love  of  it.”®“ 

But,  once  again,  we  must  not  forget  the  vehement  forms 
of  speech  affected  by  Calvin.  And  the  proof  is  that  if  he 
says  here : there  is  no  mean  between  the  two  extremes, 
elsewhere  he  declares  that  “there  is  as  much  danger  of  fall- 
ing into  one  extreme  as  the  other”.®®  We  should,  then,  avoid 
both.  And  after  having  given  the  reasons  for  despising 
this  earth  and  this  life,  Calvin  makes  haste  to  inform  us  that 
we  must  not  put  a wrong  construction  on  his  words  and 
come  to  a “hatred  of  the  present  life  or  ingratitude  toward 
God”.  On  the  contrary,  this  life  is  among  “the  blessings 
of  God,  which  are  not  to  be  contemned”.®’^  And  he  shows 
its  advantages  and  benefits.  God  reveals  Himself  here  as 
our  Father,  in  the  smallest  details,  we  are  here  preparing  for 
the  glory  of  His  kingdom,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  earthly 
life  seems  despicable  to  us  only  in  comparison  with  the 
heavenly  life.®® 

4.  However,  it  must  be  observed  that  these  utterances 

“ Sermons  on  Job,  Opera,  XXXIII,  p.  93. 

Homilies  on  I Sam.,  Opera,  XXX,  p.  681. 

Institutio,  III,  ix,  2. 

°’Ibid„  III,  X,  I. 

'"Ibid.,  Ill,  ix,  3. 

°^Ibid.,  Ill,  ix,  4. 
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are  only  preliminary.  Could  one  speak  of  the  monastic  as- 
ceticism of  Calvin  even  if  these  prefatory  statements  were 
all  ? Certainly  not. 

Calvin  speaks  to  us  “of  the  right  use  of  earthly  bless- 
ings”. It  is  here  that  we  find  the  true  nature  of  his  asceti- 
cism. Let  us  read  attentively.  We  do  not  have  to  abstain 
from  this  world’s  goods,  Calvin  declares,  not  even  from 
those  “which  seem  more  conducive  to  pleasure  ( oblecta- 
tioni)  than  to  our  necessities”.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  to 
use  them  “as  well  for  our  needs  as  for  our  delectation 
{oblectamentuni)”y^  Such  is  the  exordium  of  the  alleged 
panegyric  on  monastic  asceticism. 

Some  good  persons  among  the  “saints”  have  permitted 
man  to  use  this  world’s  goods  only  in  so  far  as  necessity 
demanded.  Undoubtedly,  these  saints  were  well  intentioned ; 
they  were  none  the  less  mistaken ; “they  practiced  a too  great 
rigor” ; they  were  more  “strict”  than  God’s  word.  And  this 
overstrictness  is  “very  dangerous”.  Yet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
believe  them  and  to  imagine  that  it  is  unlawful  “to  add  any- 
thing to  the  brown  bread  and  water”.  This  is  monastic 
asceticism,  and — its  formal  condemnation. 

There  follows  a charming  passage  of  good  sense,  as  real- 
istic, as  poetic:  “If  we  consider  for  what  purpose  God  cre- 
ated food,  we  shall  find  that  He  wished  to  provide  not  only 
for  our  necessity,  but  also  for  our  pleasure  and  recreation 
(oblectarnento  ac  hilaritati).  So  as  to  raiment,  beside  ne- 
cessity, He  has  regard  to  that  which  is  proper  and  becoming 
(decorum  et  honestas).  As  to  herbs,  trees,  and  fruits,  be- 
side their  various  useful  qualities.  He  has  enhanced  them  by 
their  beauty  (aspectu  gratia),  and  gives  us  added  pleasure 
in  their  perfume  (jucunditas,  odoris).  If  this  were  not 
so,  the  prophet  would  not  have  numbered  among  the  divine 
blessings  the  wine  that  rejoiceth  man’s  heart  and  oil  that 
maketh  his  face  to  shine  . . . The  good  qualities  that  all 
things  have  by  nature  (naturales  rerum  dotes)  show  us  how 


^Ibid.,  Ill,  X,  I. 

““This  last  phrase  was  added  in  1559.  Institutio  III,  x,  i. 
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we  ought  to  enjoy  them  . . . Do  we  think  that,  our  Lord 
having  given  such  beauty  to  the  flowers,  which  present 
themselves  to  the  sight  {qual  ultra  in  ocules  incurret),  it  is 
not  lawful  to  be  touched  with  pleasure  in  seeing  them? 
Do  we  think  that  He  has  given  them  so  sweet  an  odor 
(tantum  odoris  siiavitatem)  and  does  not  wish  that  man 
should  delight  to  smell  them?  . . . Have  done  then  with 
that  inhuman  philosophy,  which  . . . not  only  maliciously 
(maligne)  deprives  us  of  the  lawful  fruit  of  the  divine  be- 
neflcence,  but  also  cannot  be  realized  without  depriving  man 
of  all  sentiment,  and  making  him  like  a block  of  wood.”^°^ 
And  Calvin  preached  this  anti-asceticism  from  his  pulpit 
after  having  recommended  it  in  his  dogmatics.  “It  is  said 
in  Ps.  civ.,  that  God  has  not  only  given  man  bread  and 
water  for  the  necessity  of  life,  but  that  He  added  as  well 
wine  to  comfort  and  rejoice  his  heart  . . . He  might  well 
have  made  the  corn  grow  for  our  nourishment  without  any 
preceding  bloom.  He  might  well  have  made  fruits  and 
trees  without  leaves  and  blossoms.  We  see  that  our  Lord 
wills  that  we  should  rejoice  through  all  our  senses  . . . 

“The  world  was  created  for  us,  and  our  God  wills  not  that 
we  should  be  deprived  of  anything  whatever.”^®® 

5.  Self-denial  is  a form  of  asceticism;  asceticism  is  a 
form  of  pessimism.  But  truly,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  a detailed  discussion  of  the  reasons  by  which 
the  attempt  is  made  to  prove,  in  spite  of  everything,  that 
Calvin  taught  monastic  pessimism.  Moreover,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  deflne  pessimism  and  the  different  kinds  of 
pessimism.  This  would  take  time  and  space.  If  one  were 
to  speak  of  pessimism  without  particularizing,  is  there  not 
a Biblical,  Christian  pessimism, — an  evangelical  pessimism 
even?  And  does  this  kind  of  pessimism  prevent  Christian- 
ity from  being  a doctrine  of  optimism,  of  the  greatest  and 
only  true  optimism  that  the  world  has  known  ? 

Ill,  X,  2,  3. 

Sermon  on  Deuteronomy,  Opera,  XXVIII,  p.  36. 

Opera  XXVI,  pp.  163,  164. 
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Leaving  to  our  readers  the  task  of  combining  them,  we 
cite  some  of  the  texts  at  random.  “The  world  lieth  under 
the  power  of  the  evil  one”  (I  John  v.  19)  ; “The  wages  of 
sin  is  death”  (Rom.  vi.  23)  ; “The  sorrow  of  the  world 
worketh  death”  (i  Cor.  vii.  10).  . . . And,  indeed,  must 
we  not  go  higher  than  St.  Paul  and  St.  John?  Are  not  the 
Beatitudes  a strange  cry  of  mingled  pessimism  and  opti- 
mism ? “Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit ; blessed  are  they  that 
mourn;  blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right- 
eousness ; blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
ness sake”  (Matt.  v.  3,  4,  6,  10). 

Then,  technical  terms  are  resorted  to,  scholastic  discus- 
sions, and  all  that  theological  art,  which  consists  in  con- 
templating the  trees  in  such  a way  as  not  to  see  the  forest. 
We  are  told  that  Calvin’s  pessimism  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  real  pessimism;  it  is  eschatalogical,  negative  and 
ascetic  . . . The  pessimism  of  Calvin  is  all  that! 

We  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  for  a moment  of 
the  first  of  these  sinister  words : eschatalogical.  It  is  one  of 
the  great  words  of  real  theology.  What  does  it  mean? 
Does  it  mean  that  the  supreme  good  exists  only  in  the  other 
life?^°^  Or,  rather,  that  the  felicity  of  salvation  begins  to 
be  our  heritage  in  this  life,  although  it  is  complete  only  in 
the  other  life  ? Whatever  is  thought  of  the  first  statement, 
it  is  the  second  that  Calvin  sets  forth ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  the  second  anything  else  than  an  evident  truth  for  every 
Christian. 

Calvin  writes:  “As  to  us,  already  in  this  earthly  pil- 
grimage (in  hac  quoque  terrena  peregrinatione)  we  know 
what  is  the  only  and  perfect  felicity  (Nota  est  uniqua  et  per- 
fecta  felicitas),  but  in  such  sort  that  it  inflames  [more  ex- 
actly ; this  felicity,  which  inflames]  our  hearts  daily  more 
and  more  with  desire  for  it  (sui  desiderio),  until  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  its  full  possession  ( donee  plena  fruitio  nos 

Schulze  sums  up  thus  the  eschatological  character  of  the  thought 
of  Calvin : “The  future  life  includes  in  itself  the  supreme  good 
(schliesst  das  hochste  Gut  in  sich);  the  presence  of  God  and  therewith 
happiness  and  salvation”.  Meditatio,  p.  8. 
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satiet)}^^  Could  one  wish  anything  more  clear?  This  hap- 
piness of  salvation  is  not  merely  eschatalogical. 

This  text  annoys  the  inventors  of  the  pessimism  and  ascet- 
icism, etc.,  of  Calvin.  They  summon  exegesis  to  their  aid, 
and  declare  that  Calvin  has  in  mind  here,  for  this  earth, 
only  an  abstract  knowledge  of  perfect  happiness.  “This  is 
not  the  object  of  our  present  pleasure.^®®  We  shall  not  stop 
here  to  show  that  this  exegesis  does  too  much  violence  to  the 
text ; that  a knowledge  ( nota ) which  inflames  the  heart  with 
desire  (desidcrio  corda  ascendit),  and  gives  us  already  a 
partial  joy  (frnitio),  awaiting  complete  happiness  (donee 
plena),  never  was  an  abstract  notion.  But  of  what  use  is 
this  exegesis?  Calvin  has  himself  explained  clearly  his 
thought  and  his  phraseology:  “We  begin  (incipimns)  here 
to  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  His  kindness  in  His  benefits  (di- 
vinae  henignifates  suavitateni  delitare),  so  that  our  hope  and 
desire  are  incited  to  expect  the  full  revelation  ( quo  spes  ac 
desiderium  nostrum  acuatire  ad  plenam  ejus  revelationem 
expectendani) 

Even  Schulze  is  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  pas- 
sages that  “seem  to  contradict  his  thesis  explicitly”.  (Man- 
ches  scheint  dcin  direct  zu  wiedersprechen)  But,  truly, 
what  is  to  be  said?  This  is  to  be  said,  which  Troeltsch  con- 
fesses, that  the  Reformers  did  not  make  this  earthly  life, 
the  possessions  of  this  life,  ends  in  themselves,  but  means  to 
arrive  at  the  true  goal : the  possession  of  God,  eternal  life 
in  God.  Only,  if  this  is  eschatalogical  pessimism,  this  es- 
chatalogical pessimism  is  found  in  all  the  Reformers,  as  well 
as  in  Calvin ; and,  indeed,  before  the  Reformers,  in  St.  Paul. 
This  pretended  eschatalogical  pessimism  is  an  authentic 
Pauline  conception.  “For  verily  in  this  tabernacle  we 
groan,  longing  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  habitation  which 
is  from  heaven”  (2  Cor.  v.  2).  “For  our  citizenship  is  in 
heaven;  from  whence  also  we  wait  for  a Saviour,  the  Lord 

Institutio,  III,  XXV,  2.  This  text  is  that  of  1559. 

Schulze,  Meditatio,  p.  8. 

Institutio,  III,  ix,  3. 

Meditatio,  p.  50. 
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Jesus  Christ”  (Phil.  iii.  20).  “For  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain.  But  if  to  live  in  the  flesh — if  this  is  the 
fruit  of  my  work,  then  what  I shall  choose  I wot  not.  But 
I am  in  a strait  betwixt  the  two,  having  the  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better”  (Phil.  i.  21-23). 
“Forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth 
to  the  things  which  are  before,  I press  on  toward  the  goal, 
unto  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus” 
(Phil.  iii.  13).  “For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  for  the 
moment,  worketh  for  us  more  and  more  exceedingly  an 
eternal  weight  of  glory;  while  we  look  not  at  the  things 
which  are  seeen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen : for 
the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ; but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  are  eternal”  (2  Cor.  iv.  17-18). 

Our  readers  may  multiply  these  citations  at  will.  We 
only  add  that  in  case  some  objector  rejects  St.  Paul  alto- 
gether, and  proclaims  him  to  be  the  founder  of  asceticism 
and  of  eschatalogical,  monastic  pessimism,  it  matters  little 
Jesus  remains.  Is  it  not  He  who  spoke  so  often  of  the 
necessity  for  His  disciples  to  deny  themselves  (Matt.  xvi. 
24),  to  give  up  everything  (Luke  xiv.  33),  to  bear  their 
cross  (Matt.  x.  38),  to  love  Him  more  than  their  fathers 
and  mothers  (Matt.  x.  37),  to  lose,  to  hate  their  own  life 
(Matt.  xvi.  25,  Lk.  xiv.  26),  not  to  lay  up  treasures  on 
earth  (Matt.  vi.  19),  not  to  set  their  hearts  on  treasures  on 
earth  but  on  treasures  in  heaven  (Matt.  vi.  20),  to  make 
themselves  maimed,  halt,  blind,  if  hand,  or  foot,  or  eye  stays 
the  course  toward  eternal  life  (Matt.  xvii.  8-9)  ? “Sell  all 
that  thou  hast  and  give  alms  . . . make  for  yourselves  treas- 
ures in  heaven.  . . . For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also”  (Lk.  xii.  33-34).  “How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God!  And  the 
disciples  were  amazed  at  his  words.  But  Jesus  answereth 
again  and  saith  unto  them,  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ! It  is 
easier  for  a camel  to  go  through  a needle’s  eye  than  for  a 
rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  were 
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astonished  exceedingly,  saying  unto  him,  then  who  can  be 
saved  ? Jesus  looking  upon  them  saith : With  men  it  is 
impossible,  but  not  with  God;  for  all  things  are  possible 
with  God”  (Mk.  x.  23-27).  Is  all  this  different  from  St. 
Paul?  And  had  Calvin  a different  conception  than  that  of 
St.  Paul  and  Jesus  Christ? 

The  conclusion  is  always  the  same : the  attacks  on  Calvin 
and  the  Reformation  do  not  strike  the  Reformers  only ; they 
go  back  to  St.  Paul  and  the  historic  Christ  Himself. 

6.  After  what  Weber  has  said  of  vocation,  we  may  here 
pass  by  in  complete  silence  this  chief  element  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  conception.  The  idea  of  vocation  is  one  of  the  principle 
ideas  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  is  only  with  Calvin  and 
the  Calvinists  that  it  has  developed  its  practical  and  decisive 
consequences.  Giving  to  the  life  of  every  man  and  to  every 
detail  of  that  life  a divine  value,  it  suffices  of  itself  to  over- 
turn all  the  exploitations  of  the  pretended  pessimism  of 
Calvin. 

But  there  is  another  point,  which  must  be  insisted  upon, 
for  it  is  upon  this  point  that  the  accusations  of  pessimism 
and  asceticism  are  ultimately  based — the  more  securely,  it 
is  believed;  I mean  Calvin’s  conception  of  the  body. 

It  is  said : “Calvin  especially  likes  the  comparison  of  the 
body  to  a tent  (quickly  pitched)  or  even  to  a prison  (instead 
of  career  there  is  also  ergastulum)  This  is  true.  It 

might  be  added  that  Calvin  sees  in  the  deliverance  from  the 
body  a condition  of  complete  deliverance  from  sin.  “There 
always  remain  many  infirmities”,  he  says,  “while  we  are 
shut  up  in  our  mortal  body  {mole  corporis  nostri) 
“While  we  inhabit  this  prison  of  our  body  {in  carcere  cor- 
poris nostri)  we  must  always  and  without  ceasing  combat 
the  corruption  of  our  nature.”^^^  But  are  not  these  pre- 
cisely the  words  and  thoughts  of  St.  Paul?  “I  am  carnal, 
sold  under  sin.  . . . O wretched  man  that  I am,  who 

Schulze,  Meditatio,  p.  7. 

Institutio,  III,  Hi,  14. 

^Ibid.,  Ill,  iii,  20. 
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shall  deliver  me  out  of  the  body  of  this  death?”  (Rom. 
vii.  24). 

To  tell  the  truth,  Schulze  has  forgotten  to  notice  the  most 
scornful  word  that  Calvin  uses  to  designate  the  body,  a 
word  that  occurs  more  than  once  in  his  discourses,  when  he 
is  trying  to  smite  as  with  rod  and  hammer  (these  are  his 
own  expressions)  the  hardened  consciences  of  his  hearers, 
“We  are  enveloped  in  our  bodies,  which  are  but  car- 
casses. 

It  is  seen  that  we  conceal  nothing.  But  just  where  Calvin, 
with  his  way  of  speaking  extravagantly,  most  abuses  the 
body,  does  he  most  exalt  it : “Our  bodies,  although  they  are 
wretched  corpses,  do  not  cease  to  be  temples  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  God  would  be  adored  in  them.  ...  We  are 
the  altars,  at  which  He  is  worshipped,  in  our  bodies  and  in 
our  souls. 

But  let  us  go  further  and  from  words  pass  to  ideas.  With 
the  aid  of  a passage  relative  to  Osiander,  it  is  thought  that  it 
can  be  proved  that  Calvin  excluded  the  body  from  what  is 
called  “the  image  of  God”.  This  is  wrong.  What  Calvin 
reproaches  Osiander  with,  is  not  that  he  placed  the  image 
of  God  in  the  soul  and  in  the  body,  but  that  he  did  this 
“confusedly”  (promiscue)  and  “equally”  (tarn  ad  corpus 
qiiani  ad  animam).  As  to  himself,  if  he  did  not  do  this 
confusedly  and  equally,  he  did  not  put  it  in  the  one  less  than 
in  the  other.  “The  image  of  God  embraces  the  entire  dignity, 
by  which  man  is  exalted  above  all  the  animal  species.”  And 
he  expressly  says : “there  is  no  part  of  man,  including  the 
body  itself,  in  which  there  is  not  some  luminous  spark”  of 
that  divine  image. 

Hence,  while  the  ascetic  conception  tends  to  the  abase- 
ment of  the  body,  the  Calvinistic  conception  tends  to  respect 
for  and  care  of  the  body. 

^ Sermons  on  Daniel,  Opera  XLV,  p.  459. 

Sermons  on  Deuteronomy,  Opera  XXVII,  pp.  19,  20. 

Institutio,  I,  XV,  3.  This  is  the  text  of  1559.  It  shows  the  sense 
in  which  Calvin’s  thought  is  developed,  and  rectified  the  earlier  texts  of 
the  Psychopannychia.  Opera,  V,  p.  180. 
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Calvinism  makes  it  the  strict  duty  of  the  faithful  to  keep 
the  body  clean  and  healthy,  as  much  as  possible.  “God 
deigns  to  dwell  within  us;  let  us  endeavor  then  to  walk  in 
such  purity  of  body  and  soul,  that  our  soul,  especially,  may 
be  purified  from  all  evil  thoughts  and  affections;  and  then, 
that  our  bodies  also  may  be  kept  with  such  decency  that 
we  shall  not  callously  commit  improprieties  before  men,  and 
that  we  be  not  ashamed;  for  this  would  cause  us  to  forget 
the  duty  we  owe  to  God.”^^“  That  is  to  say  that  there  is 
no  place  in  Calvinism  for  any  St.  Labre  of  repulsive  memory 
{de  pouilleiise  memoire).  And  this  explains  how  and  why 
it  is  that  the  most  Calvinistic  peoples,  the  Scotch  and  the 
Dutch,  are  the  most  noted  for  their  cleanliness. 

Cleanliness  and  health.  Health  (as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  ourselves)  is  a duty  toward  God,  like  cleanliness. 
Recommendations  abound:  “We  must  beware  of  a too 
great  austerity,  for  God  does  not  wish  that  man  should 
commit  suicide. Man  ought  to  be  as  mindful  of  his 
health  as  possible,  and  this  not  so  much  for  his  own  welfare 
as  that  he  may  study  to  do  good.”^^'^  If  we  are  sick,  we 
must  use  the  remedies  that  are  offered  us;  “it  is  God’s  will 
that  we  should  use  them;  it  is  devilish  pride  that  makes  us 
willing  to  abstain  from  their  use”.“®  Is  it  then  “comely  for 
an  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  exhort  a man  to  drink  wine”? 
Certainly.  “In  everything  and  everywhere,  even  in  drink- 
ing and  eating,  God  wills  that  our  life  should  be  regulated, 
to  the  end  that  by  using  His  creatures  (choses  crees)  we 
may  serve  Him,  that  we  should  be  fit  for  doing  good.”^^® 
Mens  Sana  in  corpora  sano.  If  there  has  ever  been  a philos- 
ophy which  explained,  justified  and  preached  this  adage,  it 
is  certainly  the  Christian  philosophy  of  Calvin. 

Far  from  leading  to  asceticism,  this  philosophy  has  led — 
very  logically — to  such  a union  of  cleanliness  and  piety,  of 

Sermons  on  Deut.,  Opera,  XXVIII,  p.  loi. 

Sermons  on  I Tim.,  Opera,  LIII,  p.  536. 

Ibid.,  p.  534. 

Ibid.,  p.  537. 

Ibid.,  p.  533. 
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joy  and  health,  as  alone  can  make  our  soul  and  body  do 
their  greatest  service  for  God  and  humanity.  Hence  one 
understands  why  the  body  of  the  Calvinist,  not  less  than  his 
soul,  has  been  so  fit  for  the  conquest  of  the  modern  world 
through  all  the  most  intense  enterprises  of  commerce  and 
industry,  in  the  old  and  in  the  new  world. 

Finally,  let  us  note — over  against  all  theologians  suffi- 
ciently blinded  by  their  prejudices  to  speak  still  of  the 
monastic  and  Platonic  asceticism  of  Calvin— let  us  note  the 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  a belief  unknown  to 
the  Greek  philosophers,  and  upon  which  Calvin  insists  in 
this  wise : “The  error  of  those  who  imagine  that  the  soul 
will  not  resume  the  body  with  which  it  is  now  clothed,  but 
that  a new  one  will  be  made  for  it,  is  so  enormous  that  we 
shall  regard  it  as  a detestable  monster.”^^^ 

Here  is  a hymn  in  honor  of  the  body.  The  body  is  a 
temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  “Can  it  sink  into  putrefaction 
without  hope  of  resurrection  “The  body  is  a member 

of  Jesus  Christ.  God  asks  that  our  tongues  and  our  hands 
worship  Him.  If  He  does  such  honor  to  our  bodies,  what 
madness  is  it  in  mortal  man  to  reduce  them  to  dust  without 
hope  that  they  shall  be  raised  again?”  “Shall  the  body  of 
St.  Paul”,  exclaims  Calvin,  “which  bore  the  marks  of  Jesus 
Christ”,  which  “glorified  him  exceedingly”,  be  deprived  of 
the  reward  of  the  crown 

Schulze  is  here  again  disturbed  by  the  text.  He  is  even 
obliged  to  admit  “that  there  is  a real  difference  between  the 
eschatology  of  Calvin  and  that  of  Plato”.  “But”,  says  he, 
“it  is  an  unconscious  contradiction,  that  is  all.”  “Calvin 
was  not  at  all  conscious  (er  ist  sich  gar  nicht  bewusst)  how 

“"The  first  sentence  of  the  celebrated  Heidelberg  Catechism,  which 
does  not  separate  soul  and  body  in  salvation,  must  not  be  forgotten; 
Sect.  I,  Dem.  I;  “What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  and  in  death?  Ans. 
That  I,  with  body  and  soul,  both  in  life  and  in  death,  am  not  my  own, 
but  belong  to  my  faithful  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  etc.” 

^ Institutio,  III,  XXV,  7. 

Ibid. 

^ Ibid.,  Ill,  XXV,  8. 
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little  this  agrees  with  his  small  esteem  for  the  body.”^^^ 
Let  the  reader  decide. 

7.  In  order  to  sum  up  and  as  it  were  make  all  these 
ideas  and  opinions  concrete,  nothing  remains  but  to  read  the 
chapter  on  “Christian  Liberty”  (and  some  pages  of  the  dis- 
courses treating  of  this  same  subject).  This  chapter  is 
usually  passed  over  in  silence.  And  undoubtedly  it  is  not 
written  with  the  lyric  charm  of  Luther’s  analagous  treatise. 
But  it  is  this,  in  one  view,  that  gives  it  its  value.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  a copy,  an  imitation.  It  is  not  a theme  newly 
treated,  but  as  of  necessity  because  the  plan  of  the  work 
required  it.  Calvin  here  is  perfectly  original,  with  a robust, 
spontaneous  and  most  characteristic  originality. 

At  the  outset  he  denies  all  monastic  asceticism,  as  if  God 
took  pleasure  in  these  material  sacrifices.  He  shows  that  the 
ground  is  slippery ; and  that  once  the  foot  is  set  on  the  slope, 
one  must  go  to  the  end.  The  history  of  certain  saints  proves 
it.  With  his  virile  good  sense  he  writes : “When  once  the 
conscience  is  bridled  and  held  in  check  (in  laquem),  it 
enters  an  infinite  labyrinth  and  a deep  abyss,  whence  it  is 
not  easy  to  escape.  If  one  begins  to  doubt  whether  it  is 
lawful  for  him  to  use  linen  sheets,  shirts,  handkerchiefs  and 
napkins,  he  will  not  long  be  sure  about  using  hemp,  and  at 
last  he  will  vacillate  as  to  the  use  of  tow.  For  he  will 
wonder  if  he  might  not  eat  without  a napkin  and  do  without 
handkerchiefs.  Should  he  deem  a daintier  food  unlawful, 
he  will  at  last  not  dare  to  eat  either  bread  or  common  viands, 
with  an  assured  conscience  before  God,  since  it  will  always 
occur  to  him  that  he  might  sustain  life  with  still  meaner 
food.  If  he  scruples  to  drink  good  wine  (suaviori) , he  will 
afterward  not  dare  to  drink  the  worst  with  a good  con- 
science, or  water  that  is  unusually  sweet  and  pure;  in  fine, 
it  will  come  to  this,  that  he  will  hold  it  a great  sin  to 
trample  on  a straw  in  his  path.”^^®  Liberty ! Liberty ! 
says  Calvin.  We  ought,  “without  scruple  of  conscience  or 

^ Meditatio,  p.  86. 

““  Institutio,  III,  xix,  7. 
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trouble  of  spirit,  to  make  such  use  of  the  gifts  of  God  as  has 
been  ordained”. 

And  from  theory,  Calvin  goes  on  to  practice,  to  examples. 
We  find  in  Calvin  a man  of  the  i6th  century,  who  loves  to 
banquet,  to  make  good  cheer  and  to  drink  a few  glasses  of 
good  wine  with  his  friends.  “The  feast  of  Nabal  was  not 
blameworthy  in  itself ; the  divine  law  surely  permitted  him 
to  invite  his  friends  to  a feast  (convivium),  and  to  treat 
them  hospitably  (liberalius) . . . . God  sometimes  per- 

mits us  to  live  more  freely,  more  sumptuously  (lautiiis),  by 
special  divine  favor.  Nabal  sinned  through  excess;  he  was 
drunken. 

Now  Calvin  is  pitiless  toward  drunkards.  For  drunken- 
ness turns  us  into  unclean  (sues)  beasts.  Elsewhere  Calvin 
expresses  himself  in  this  wise:  “If  a man  knows  that  he 
has  a weak  head,  and  that  he  cannot  carry  three  glasses  of 
wine  without  being  overcome,  and  then  drinks  indiscreetly, 
is  he  not  a hog?”^^’^  We  notice  the  “three  glasses  of  wine”, 
the  minimum  that  harmed  the  weak  heads  only,  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  Calvin  did  not  rank  himself  among 
them. 

He  takes  up  again  his  story  of  the  banquet  of  Nabal: 
“The  liberality  of  God  toward  the  human  race  is  so  great, 
that  He  supplies  us  not  only  with  that  which  is  necessary  for 
the  nourishment  of  our  bodies,  but  also  with  that  which  pro- 
vides plenty  and  pleasure  (jocunditatem).  Thus  wine  has 
been  given,  not  only  to  strengthen  man’s  heart,  but  also  to 
make  him  joyful  (ad  ilium  exhilarandum) It  is  only  nec- 
essary to  use  these  good  things  in  such  a way  that  we  can 
always  call  upon  God  and  serve  Him.  “In  short,  that  the 
gaiety  (hilaritas)  and  pleasure  (voluptas)  which  we  get  from 
wine  (quam  ex  vino  capimus)  may  not  disturb  our  worship 
of  God  ...  let  us  use  wine  and  other  created  things 
soberly,  with  temperance,  in  order  that  satisfied  by  them 
we  may  receive  new  strength  for  the  fulfilment  of  our 

^Ibid.,  Ill,  xix,  8. 

Sermons  on  Dent.,  Opera,  XXVI,  p.  510. 
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vocation.  Consequently,  he  altogether  approves  of  the 
assembling  of  the  sons  of  Job ; “also  that  they  had  a merry 
time  with  one  another,  that  they  might  continue  in  amity”. 
And  in  a general  way  “we  should  not  have  scruples  or  super- 
stitions . . . when  we  are  at  table,  let  us  eat  in  order  to 
be  refreshed,  as  if  God  were  feeding  us”.^^® 

What  Calvin  says  of  drinking  and  eating  he  repeats  d 
propos  of  all  the  other  joys  of  life.  And  he  writes  pages 
full  of  the  most  significant  realism.  Have  his  critics  never 
read  them?  “Why  are  the  rich  cursed,  who  have  now 
received  their  consolation,  who  are  full  [saturati,  i.  e.  ras- 
who  laugh,  who  sleep  on  beds  of  ivory,  who  add 
possession  to  possession  (agriim  agro),  at  whose  feasts  are 
harps,  lutes,  tambourines  and  wine.  Surely  the  ivory  and 
gold  and  riches  are  good  creatures  {creaturae,  i.  e.  creations, 
things  created  by  God)  permitted  and  even  appointed  for 
the  use  of  men,  and  nowhere  is  laughing  forbidden,  or  being 
full  {saturari,  se  rassasier),  or  the  acquiring  of  new  posses- 
sions (noves  veterihres  atque  avitis  adjimgere),  or  delight 
in  musical  instruments  (concentiim  musico  delectare),  or 
drinking  wine,  etc.  . . . Gold,  fields,  dinners,  ban- 

quets, concerts ; all  this  is  permitted ! What  becomes  of  the 
stereotyped  remarks  about  the  sombre,  morose  and  “Fran- 
ciscan” asceticism  of  Calvin? 

Ritschl  wrote  in  1880:  “As  Calvin,  personally,  did  not 
need  any  recreation,  he  saw  only  pressing  temptations  to  sin 
in  the  social  forms  of  recreation  and  in  the  luxury  that  fol- 
lowed them.  . . . For  this  reason  he  combatted  every- 

thing that  pertained  to  the  gay  and  free  joyousness  of  life 
and  luxury. These  phrases  have  been  circulated  from 
hand  to  hand,  from  book  to  book,  like  current  coin,  and 
they  may  be  found,  for  example,  in  the  most  recent  popular 
work,  that  of  Bess:  Nos  ediicateiirs  rdigicux,  1908.  Bess 
repeats  religiously : “This  agreed  with  his  personal  char- 

Homilies  on  I Sam.,  Opera,  XXX,  p.  565. 

““Sermons  on  Job,  Opera,  XXXIII,  pp.  39,  41. 

Institutio,  III,  xix,  9. 

“‘Ritschl,  Geschichte  des  Pietismus,  I,  p.  76. 
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acter,  which  despised  (verachtete) , which,  it  may  be  said, 
held  in  horror  (ja  zuni  Teil  verabscheute)  all  that  could 
refresh  and  adorn  life  {alle  Mittel  der  Erholung  iind  V er- 
schonerung).  He  was  endowed  with  a seriousness  and 
with  an  ability  to  work  that  had  no  need  of  diversion 
(Ablenkung) 

Pure  legend ! Caricature,  the  fruit  of  ignorance  and  pre- 
judice. It  is  sufficient  “to  use  the  gifts  of  God  with  a pure 
conscience”,  to  observe  “the  rule  of  proper  use”.  Import- 
ance does  not  attach  to  the  things  themselves,  but  to  the  way 
in  which  they  are  used.  “A  royal  courage  often  dwells  in  a 
coarse  and  homely  garb,  and  an  humble  heart  is  often  hidden 
under  silk  and  velvet.”  Poverty,  a comfortable  estate, 
wealth, — none  of  these  is  essential.  “The  law  of  Christian 
liberty  . . . is  to  be  content  with  what  we  have” ; it  is 

to  know  alike  how  to  bear  humiliation  and  honor,  hunger 
and  abundance,  poverty  and  wealth.  “If  this  temperance 
is  wanting,  the  common  and  ordinary  pleasures  are  exces- 
sive.”^^® It  would,  in  truth,  be  as  easy  to  caricature  Calvin 
as  a Rabelaisian  bonvivant,  as  to  caricature  him  as  a Fran- 
ciscan monk;  as  easy,  I should  say  as  difficult.  Calvin  was 
simply  a Christian  of  the  type  of  Luther  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, of  the  type  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Christ,  a Christian,  who 
has  for  his  ideal,  man  created  by  God,  in  a world  which  is 
fallen  and  yet  is  the  handiwork  of  God. 

It  is  then  by  a wrong  interpretation  of  certain  passages, 
or  by  disregarding  them  under  the  pretext  of  unconscious 
contradiction,  when,  although  wrongly  interpreted,  they 
are  still  vexatious,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  school  of 
Ritschl  are  formed,  to  wit,  that  in  Calvinism  there  is  “an 
undervaluation  (Unterschdtzung)  of  man’s  task  in  the 
world” ; that  “as  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  world  and 
as  to  its  multiform  content,  one,  from  this  point  of  view, 
could  not  be  much  concerned  about  it” ; that  nothing  shows 
more  clearly  the  tendency  of  morality,  in  the  Calvinistic 

““  U nsere  religidsen  Erzieher,  II,  p.  82. 

^ Institutio,  III,  xix,  9. 
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sense,  to  turn  away  from  the  world  (den  Welt  abgewandteH 
Character) , than  the  relation  indicated  between  the  chapter 
in  which  self-denial  is  treated,  and  that  in  which  “bearing 
the  cross  patiently”  is  spoken  of,  and  likewise  the  one  on 
“meditation  on  the  life  to  come.  ...  As  the  theatre  of 
our  moral  preparation  for  heaven,  this  life,  contemptible  in 
itself,  has  a value.  But  this  moral  preparation  becomes  a 
habit  of  despising  life  (considered  in  itself)  and  a habit  of 
endeavor  after  the  life  to  come.  This  means  that  this  life 
has  this  consequence,  that  while  in  it  we  should  detach  our- 
selves from  it  and  live  for  the  life  to  come.  Thus  the  moral 
earnestness  of  Calvinistic  Christianity  does  not  evercome 
the  habit  of  the  soul  that  longs  for  death  (die  Stimmung 
der  Todessehnsucht).  On  the  contrary,  that  state  finds  in 
it  new  nourishment. 

With  a slight  modification  of  the  formula  of  Ritschl  we 
might  say  that  in  this  appreciation,  all  that  is  correct  is 
found  in  St.  Paul ; and  that  what  is  not  found  in  St.  Paul  is 
not  correct.  But  of  what  use  is  further  discussion  amidst 
all  these  subtleties,  and  the  loss  of  time  in  correcting  the 
meaning  of  the  passages  cited,  or  accumulating  neglected 
ones  ? This  whole  conception  runs  foul  of  something  more 
solid  even  than  clear  and  numerous  texts;  it  encounters 
reality,  the  reality  of  facts  and  of  all  history.  The  centuries 
and  whole  peoples,  in  the  full  sunlight  of  life,  protest 
against  these  adroit  or  violent  feats  of  the  learned  in  the 
half-light  of  their  closets. 

Calvinism,  lost  in  the  mists  of  eschatology,  living  in  the 
pessimistic  expectation  of  death,  paralyzed  by  the  bonds  of 
asceticism!  Where  has  a Calvinist  of  this  sort  ever  been 
seen?  If  Calvinism  is  what  Ritschl  and  Schulze  think,  there 
is  only  one  conclusion ; there  have  never  been  men  less 
Calvinistic  than  the  Calvinists ! Far  from  being  a man  who 
seeks  retirement  or  turns  from  the  world,  and  from  the 
present  life,  the  Calvinist  is  one  who  takes  possession  of  the 
world ; who,  more  than  any  other,  dominates  the  world ; who 


Schu\ze,Meditatio,  pp.  13,  14. 
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makes  use  of  it  for  all  his  needs ; he  is  the  man  of  commerce, 
of  industry,  of  all  inventions  and  all  progress,  even  material. 

And  yet,  after  having  shown  this  colossal  error,  we  shall 
not  close  with  saying  it  is  inexplicable.  Not  at  all;  the 
explanation,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  easy.  The  critics  of 
our  Reformation  have  found  themselves  confronted  with 
the  contradictions,  which  we  have  indicated  elsewhere.  They 
are  restricted  to  the  choice  of  one  of  two  terms, — that  one 
which  seems  to  them  to  justify  their  theological  a priori, 
without  once  asking  if  there  is  not  some  psychological 
explanation,  capable  of  harmonizing  the  terms,  contradic- 
tory in  appearance,  and  even  of  making  one  the  profound 
cause  of  the  other.  For  example,  some  critics  do  not  com- 
prehend how  the  doctrine  of  the  subject-will  (serf-arbitre), 
pushed  to  the  extreme  by  Calvinists,  has  made  of  these 
Calvinists,  precisely,  the  founders,  par  excellence,  of  moral 
austerity  and  civil  liberty.  Yet  it  is  a fact,  verified  by  the 
counter  testimony  of  Pelagianism,  which, — the  party  of  ab- 
solute free-will,  leads  to  the  abasement  of  morality  and  to 
social  slavery.  Very  well!  As  to  self-denial  in  life,  and 
the  use  of  life,  exactly  the  same  thing  happens  and  from  the 
same  motives,  as  happened  in  the  case  of  the  subject-will 
and  liberty.  In  spite  of  appearances,  the  former  is  not  the 
denial  of  the  latter;  it  is  its  cause.  With  Calvin,  indeed, 
self-denial  is  not  a mere  negative,  privative  conception  . . . 
in  it  we  find  ourselves  simply  in  the  presence  of  a principle, 
a law,  one  of  the  most  important  laws  of  the  spiritual  and 
moral  world.  Per  crucem  ad  gloriam!  Which  sometimes 
means,  through  slavery  to  liberty;  and  sometimes  through 
self-denial  to  possession.  It  is  the  law  which  Christ  Himself 
formulated  with  solemnity,  and  with  eclat,  when  He  said : 
“Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it : and  whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it”  (Matt, 
xvi.  25).  And  again : “and  every  one  that  hath  left  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  children,  or 
lands,  for  my  name’s  sake,  shall  receive  a hundredfold,  and 
shall  inherit  eternal  life”  (Matt.  xix.  29).  And  again: 
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“But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness; and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you”  (Matt, 
vi.  33)- 

We  disregard  all  special  intervention  by  God,  all  mirac- 
ulous blessings.  The  psychological  law  is  as  simple  as  it  is 
incontestable.  To  renounce  everything  in  order  to  give 
everything  to  God  and  the  brethren, — this  is  to  be  in  the 
religious  and  moral  state  most  fitted  to  assure  liberty  of 
spirit,  sureness  of  action,  the  employment  of  the  normal,  the 
moral,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  efficacious,  the  most  produc- 
tive means.  Egoism,  the  passions,  and  vices  are  not  the  true 
means  for  the  domination  of  the  world,  for  drawing  from 
it  its  hidden  resources.  Instead  of  making  us  the  master, 
they  make  us  slaves.  That  which  rules  the  world  is  calm- 
ness, self-possession,  virtue,  and,  consequently,  piety  and 
faith.  In  the  tempest  the  pilot,  who  is  most  certain  to  save 
his  own  life  and  that  of  the  ship,  is  not  he  who  holds  life  so 
tenaciously  that  he  dotes  upon  it;  it  is  he  who  is  so  ready 
to  die  that  he  is  calm  and  cool. 

Matter  brings  nothing  out  of  matter.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
makes  of  matter  what  it  will.  He  who  seeks  the  world  for 
the  world,  loses  it.  He  who  loses  it,  for  Christ’s  sake,  for 
God’s  sake,  gains  it.  He  who  seeks  himself,  loses  him- 
self,— loses  himself,  as  to  everything  that  is  not  his  real 
self,  in  his  evil  desires  and  mad  passions.  He  who  denies 
himself  for  the  sake  of  God  and  the  brethren,  wins  his  per- 
sonality. Self-possession  is  necessary  for  self-giving;  in 
the  measure  in  which  a man  gives  himself  he  takes  posses- 
sion of  himself,  he  gains  his  true  self,  his  higher,  spiritual, 
moral  self,  the  acting,  powerful  self.  He  who  denies  him- 
self in  order  to  put  in  the  place  of  himself  goodness,  Christ, 
God,  becomes  a self,  creative  like  God,  in  every  sphere. 

But  why  invoke  the  example  of  Calvinism  in  the  history 
of  the  old  or  the  new  world?  There  is  a more  striking 
example  in  the  history  of  humanity.  Christ  is  certainly  the 
Being  who  denied  self  the  most,  and  what  Being  has  more 
completely  conquered  men  and  the  world?  “He  humbled 
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himself,  becoming  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  cross.  Wherefore  also  God  highly  exalted  him  and 
gave  him  the  name,  which  is  above  every  name ; that  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in  the 
heaven  and  things  on  the  earth  and  things  under  the  earth” 
(Phil.  ii.  8-10). 

Thus  it  is  that  the  pretended  ascetic  pessimism  of  Calvin 
is,  psychologically,  the  cause  of  his  intense  realism;  I was 
about  to  say,  of  his  “vitalisme” . And  it  is  thus  that  the 
Reformation  in  general,  and  Calvinism  in  particular,  break- 
ing with  Romanism  and  Pelagianism,  to  reascend  to  St. 
Paul,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  Gospel  and  of  Christ,  closed 
the  Middle  Ages  and  opened  modern  times. 

Montauban,  France.  E.  Doumergue. 
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Die  Ethik  Pascals  von  Lie.  Karl  Bornhausen.  Studien  zur  Geschichte 
des  neueren  Protestantismus. 

“Pascal’s  Ethics”  is  the  title  of  a masterly  and  comprehensive  tract- 
ate from  the  pen  of  Professor  Bornhausen.  As  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers it  forms  part  of  a series  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  later 
Protestantism.  During  the  course  of  the  series,  the  English  Deism, 
the  developments  of  modern  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well  as  certain 
transformations  within  the  pale  of  Roman  Catholicism  itself,  are  all 
to  receive  suitable  notice. 

“Pascal’s  Ethics”  is  the  second  of  the  series.  Within  the  compass  of 
a mere  book  notice,  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  more  than  give  a hint  of 
the  mass  of  material  stored  away  in  this  little  book.  The  work  opens 
with  a sketch  of  Pascal’s  ethical  development  viewed  under  the  three 
principal  periods  of  his  life.  This  in  a sense  constitutes  the  basis  of  the 
whole.  The  author  feels  that  Pascal’s  ethical  positions  are  so  complex 
and  contradictory  that  familiarity  with  this  historical  statement  of  his 
development  furnishes  us  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  him;  since 
his  views  are  frequently  the  fruit  of  the  various  stages  in  his  career. 

Pascal’s  fame  rests,  says  our  author,  above  all  else  upon  his  theory  of 
religion,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself.  In  comparison  therewith,  his 
ethics  occupy,  undeniably,  a subordinate  place.  He  never  attempted 
to  give  to  his  ethics  the  completeness  of  an  independent  unity;  but 
followed  the  method,  in  vogue  until  his  time,  of  regarding  ethics  as  a 
pendant  of  dogmatics.  His  significance  turns  upon  the  fact  that  he 
surmounted  the  conceptions  in  dogmatics  which  had  reigned 
in  the  Church  since  Augustine.  The  peculiarity  of  his  position  amounts 
to  this : that  he  is,  in  a sense,  an  uncompromising  reformer  in  the 
heart  of  the  Church  herself;  and  though  to  the  end  he  remained  most 
loyal  in  his  attachment  to  her,  nevertheless  he  represents  some  most 
remarkable  deviations  from  her  authoritative  teaching,  which  led  to 
important  consequences  both  in  and  out  of  the  church.  He  effects,  in 
short,  a methodical  transference  of  the  liberation  steadily  at  work  in 
science  and  philosophy  since  the  Renaissance,  to  the  field  of  religion. 
The  leverage  by  means  of  which  this  is  accomplished  is  his  grasp  of 
the  nature  and  needs  of  the  individual  soul,  so  that  on  the  ground  of  his 
psychological  observations  he  perceives  the  independence  and  distinc- 
tive peculiarity  of  the  religious  feelings.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  set 
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limits  to  the  encroachments  of  science  as  over  against  religion,  and 
individualize  the  mysticism  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  sense  of  the 
modern  conception  of  the  rights  of  personality. 

We  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  salient  features  of  his  position.  In 
his  attitude  to  the  church,  though  never  dreaming  of  disloyalty,  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  individual  brings  him  into 
uncompromising  conflict  with  her  authoritative  decrees.  She  is,  indeed, 
infallible,  but  strictly  so,  only  in  the  deliverance  of  a decision  as  to  the 
heresy  or  orthodoxy  of  certain  dogmas;  but  she  is  incompetent  to  say, 
in  fact,  whether  these  dogmas  are  actually  present  in  a given  book  or 
document.  This,  of  course,  found  its  application  in  the  historic  Jan- 
senistic  controversy.  But  even  the  help  afforded  by  this  innocent  form 
of  casuistry,  Pascal  is  inevitably  driven  to  renounce  in  his  unwavering 
determination  to  put  the  personality  into  possession  of  its  rights  as 
over  against  the  unwarrantable  assumptions  of  church  authority.  For 
an  attempted  reconciliation  of  this  contradiction  by  the  medium  of  a 
self-resigning  asceticism,  see  p.  37  et  al. 

The  discussion  of  the  Church  as  the  preparatory  medium  of  sal- 
vation, but  salvation  itself  as  the  gift  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit;  the  darken- 
ing of  human  reason  by  the  Fall,  and  the  consequent  confusion  in 
natural  ethics  to  be  rectified  only  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  Chris- 
tian ethics;  the  pernicious  influence  of  egotism  in  the  breast  of  the 
natural  man ; and  the  salutary  power  of  humility  and  mortification  of 
the  flesh  as  the  ground  and  pillar  of  all  perfect  morality;  these  we  must 
leave  to  the  investigation  of  the  reader. 

The  book  is  clear,  compact  and  comprehensive.  With  its  170  clearly 
printed  pages,  as  a part  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs,  it  should  fur- 
nish a welcome  acquisition  to  readers  who  have  a taste  for  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  noble  spirits;  and  desire  to  see  much  that  is  in  mak- 
ing in  modern  times  laid  bare  in  its  incipiency. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  W.  M.  Jack. 


APOLOGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

Naturalism  and  Religion.  By  Dr.  Rudolf  Otto,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  by  J.  Arthur 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen, and  Margaret  R.  Thomson.  Edited  with  an  Introduction 
by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison,  LL.D.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons; 
London:  Williams  and  Norgate,  1907.  Crown,  8vo,  pp.  xi,  374. 

Dr.  Otto  is  introduced  by  his  English  editor  to  his  new  audience  as 
“a  thinker  who  possesses  the  rare  merit  of  combining  a high  philoso- 
phic discipline  with  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  organic  nature.”  The  appearance  of  the  name  of  Professor 
Thomson  on  the  title-page  of  the  book  as  translator,  may  be  taken  as 
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an  additional  guarantee  of  the  scientific  competency  of  the  author.  The 
book  itself  fully  meets  the  expectations  so  aroused.  We  do  not,  indeed, 
share  the  author’s  philosophical  standpoint ; and  still  less  can  we  homol- 
ogate the  theological  conceptions  which  may  occasionally  be  read  be- 
tween the  lines.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  book  is  ably 
thought  and  attractively  written ; or  that  its  author  is  exceptionally  well- 
informed  in  the  current  scientific  discussion  of  Germany,  and  is  excep- 
tionally well  equipped  to  expound  it  alike  in  its  details  and  in  its  general 
drift.  As  a result  we  have  in  the  book  an  admirable  survey  of  recent 
German  speculation  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  world  and  man, 
and  a strong  and  convincing  defense  of  the  right  of  religion  in  the  face 
of  modern  thought. 

Dr.  Otto  calls  his  book.  Naturalism  and  Religion,  and  explains  its 
purpose  as  “in  the  first  place,  to  define  the  relation,  or  rather,  the  an- 
tithesis, between  the  two ; and,  secondly,  to  endeavor  to  reconcile  the 
contradictions,  and  vindicate  against  the  counter-claims  of  naturalism 
the  validity  and  freedom  of  the  religious  outlook”  (p.  i).  Or,  as  he 
somewhat  more  crisply  expresses  it  at  a later  point,  “to  define  our 
attitude  to  naturalism,  and  to  maintain  in  the  teeth  of  naturalism 
the  validity  and  freedom  of  the  religious  conception  of  the  world”  (p. 
278).  The  real  subject  of  the  book  is,  therefore.  Naturalism;  and  its 
real  purpose  is  to  assert  over  against  Naturalism  the  right  of  religion. 
Its  primary  purpose,  in  other  words,  is  polemic  rather  than  constructive. 
It  is  less  concerned  with  the  positive  exposition  and  development  of 
the  religious  conception  of  the  world  than  with  the  vindication  of  the 
right  of  a religious  conception  of  the  world.  Of  course  Dr.  Otto  has 
not  written  so  much  without  suggesting  what,  in  his  view,  the  religious 
conception  of  the  world  includes.  He  has  even  formally  outlined  and 
briefly  expounded  and  even  argued  its  elements.  But  neither  the 
strength  nor  the  mass  of  the  book  is  given  to  it,  but  is  expended  rather 
on  a careful  critical  survey  of  current  forms  of  Naturalism,  with  a 
view  to  exhibiting  its  essential  failure.  From  our  point  of  view  the 
value  of  the  book  is  immensely  increased  by  this  circumstance.  For 
Dr.  Otto’s  philosophical  and  even  theological  conceptions  would  neces- 
sarily dominate  his  positive  construction  of  the  world-view  to  which 
he  would  give  the  name  of  religious.  And,  as  we  have  already  explained, 
we  do  not  particularly  care  for  Dr.  Otto’s  philosophical  or  theological 
views.  But  in  his  exposition  and  criticism  of  Naturalistic  theories  he 
is  moving  on  ground  common  to  all  who  would  cherish  a religious 
world-view  of  any  sort.  And  here  we  can  follow  his  lucid  expositions 
and  his  trenchant  criticisms  with  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Dr.  Otto’s  philosophical  standpoint  is  that  of  a convinced  Kantian 
idealism,  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  he  is  a disciple  of  that 
mixed  product  of  Kant  and  Jacobi,  Jacob  Friedrich  Fries,  who  has 
lately  been  disinterred  in  Germany  and  given  at  least  some  semblance 
of  renewed  vitality.  Although  he  doubtless  transcends  Fries’  anti- 
teleological  view  of  nature,  some  slight  echo  of  it  may  perhaps  be  de- 
tected in  his  willingness  to  admit  that  a direct  study  of  nature  will  not 
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yield  a teleological  view  of  it.  The  Friesian  leaven  is  more  in  evidence, 
however,  in  his  view  of  religion  as  rooted  primarily  in  a sense  of  mys- 
tery, upon  which  he  then  engrafts,  to  be  sure,  the  sense  of  dependence  in 
which  religion  centers,  and  the  conception  of  teleology  in  which,  we  may 
say,  it  culminates.  The  peculiar  extension  he  gives  to  the  implications 
of  the  feeling  of  dependance,  by  which  he  derives  from  it  the  assurance 
not  only  that  man,  the  subject  of  this  ineradicable  and  surely  not  mis- 
leading feeling,  is  a contingent  being,  but  that  so  is  the  whole  world 
itself,  has,  perhaps,  its  roots  in  the  same  idealism.  The  external  world 
which  is  our  creation,  can  scarcely  be  less  dependent  than  the  beings 
whose  creation  it  is.  One  gets  the  impression  that  Professor  Otto’s 
objection  to  Naturalism  turns  less  on  the  obliteration  by  Naturalism  of 
the  distinction  between  matter  and  mind,  than  on  Naturalism’s  attempt 
to  work  this  obliteration  the  wrong  way  about.  The  external  world 
from  which  Naturalism  would  explain  mind,  he  would  rather  explain 
from  mind.  And  so  it  comes  about  that  as  the  argument  runs  on  it 
sterns  almost  to  become  rather  a plea  for  spiritualism  than  for  what 
we  commonly  speak  of  as  a religious  interpretation  of  the  world.  Its 
thesis  almost  appears  to  be  summed  up  in  the  striking  and  strikingly 
true  remark  (p.  283),  that  “mental  science,  from  logic  and  epistemol- 
ogy up  to  and  including  the  moral  and  aesthetic  sciences,  proves  by 
its  very  existence,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  can  not  be  reduced  to  terms 
of  natural  science,  that  spirit  can  neither  be  derived  from  nor  analyzed 
into  anything  else.”  At  this  point,  however,  we  are  a little  puzzled  by 
the  rushing  in  of  another  current  of  Dr.  Otto’s  thought,  which  almost 
sweeps  away  this  spirit,  the  substantial  existence  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  so  firmly  established.  We  must  not  talk,  it  seems,  of  its  “sub- 
stantial nature”  (p.  330) — that  is  a matter  of  entire  indifference 
(P-  331);  what  concerns  us  is  only  “its  incomparable  value”  (p.  331). 
“What  lives  in  us  ...  is  not  a finished  and  spiritual  being 
. . . but  something  that  develops  and  becomes  actual  very  gradually” 
(p.  298).  Whence  it  comes  . . . who  can  tell?  Or  whither  it 
goes  ? All  we  know  of  it  is,  lo ! it  is  here.  And,  that  it  is  the  mani- 
festation of  something  that  is.  “There  is  no  practical  meaning  in  dis- 
cussing its  ‘origin’  or  its  ‘passing  away,’  as  we  do  with  regard  to  the 
corporeal.  Under  certain  corporeal  conditions  it  is  there,  it  simply  ap- 
pears. But  it  does  not  arise  out  of  them.  And  as  it  is  not  nothing, 
but  an  actual  and  effectual  reality,  it  can  neither  have  come  out  of 
nothing  nor  disappear  into  nothing  again.  It  appears  out  of  the  abso- 
lutely transcendental,  associates  itself  with  corporeal  processes,  deter- 
mines these  and  is  determined  by  them,  and  in  its  own  time  passes  back 
from  this  world  of  appearance  to  the  transcendental  again.”  (p.  358). 
Is  this  only  another  way  of  saying  that  “the  soul  that  rises  with  us, 
our  life’s  star,  hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting,  and  cometh  from  afar”? 
Or  does  it,  as  we  much  doubt,  mean  much  more  than  this?  Decidedly 
Dr.  Otto’s  philosophy  needs  watching.  And  we  may  be  glad  it  does 
not  form  the  staple  of  his  book  but  only  lies  in  its  background. 
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What  forms  the  staple  of  his  book  is  the  exposition  and  criticism  of 
Naturalism.  Naturalism,  he  tells  us,  exists  in  two  forms,  naive  and 
speculative.  And  speculative  Naturalism  entrenches  itself  in  two  great 
contentions,  the  one  embodied  in  the  Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution, 
the  other  in  the  mechanical  theory  of  life.  To  the  exposition  and 
criticism  of  these  two  great  contentions  of  Naturalism  Dr.  Otto  accord- 
ingly devotes  himself.  To  the  Darwinian  theory  chapters  4 to  7 (pp. 
85-186)  are  given;  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  life,  chapters  8 to  ii 
(pp.  187-359).  The  discussion  in  both  cases  is  full,  the  exposition  clear, 
the  criticism  telling. 

In  dealing  with  the  Darwinian  theory,  Dr.  Otto  very  properly  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  theory  of  descent  in  general  and  the  specific 
form  given  this  theory  by  Darwin’s  hypothesis  of  the  indefiniteness  of 
variations  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
The  former,  he  points  out,  has  maintained  its  ground,  or  perhaps  we 
may  even  say  has  strengthened  its  stakes.  Dr.  Otto  intimates,  almost  as 
a matter  of  course,  his  own  adhesion  to  it.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary, 
has  become  in  the  estimate  of  wide  circles,  not  merely  suspect,  but 
even  disproved.  Dr.  Otto  intimates  that  he  himself  will  have  none  of  it. 
But  it  is  precisely  in  this  peculiarly  Darwinian  theory  of  “natural 
selection”  that  the  virus  of  Naturalism  in  current  evolutionary  specu- 
lation is  prominent.  The  theory  of  descent  is  in  no  sense  specifically 
Darwinian : it  is  far  older  than  Darwin  and  remains  the  conviction  of 
multitudes  who  are  definitely  anti-Darwinian.  What  is  specifically 
Darwinian  is  the  appeal  to  the  factors  of  overproduction,  indefinite 
variation,  struggle  for  existence  and  consequent  elimination  of  the  unfit 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  as  containing  in  themselves  the  true 
account  of  the  modifications  which  have  produced  the  multitudinous 
forms  of  life.  Thus  teleology  was  reduced  to  an  illusion  and  suitability 
substituted  in  its  place : utility  became  the  one  sufficient  creator  of  all 
that  is  living.  The  widespread  dissatisfaction  with,  and  even  rejection 
of,  this  account  of  organic  development  which  marks  the  present  state 
of  discussion  may  be  taken  as  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  a refutation 
of  the  Naturalism  which  underlies  it,  because  it  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
inadequacy  of  mere  utility  to  account  for  all  things.  As  investigation  has 
gone  on  it  has  become  clearer  and  clearer  to  numerous  students  of  the 
subject  that  variations  do  not  occur  indifferently  in  every  direction,  but 
turn  up  opportunely.  As  Du  Bois-Reymond  expressed  it  in  his  vivid 
way.  Nature’s  dice  are  loaded;  not  accidentalism  but  purpose  rules  her 
acts.  The  greater  organism  of  the  animate  world  grows  apparently 
like  the  lesser  organism  of  the  individual  being  along  fixed  lines  by 
definite  steps  to  determined  ends.  “Natural  selection”  may  have  a part 
to  play  in  the  process : but  it  is  in  wider  and  wider  circles  coming  to 
be  believed  that  it  is  a very  subordinate  part.  It  can  work  on  only 
what  is  given  it;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  indefinite  variations  in 
every  direction  to  work  on,  but,  rather,  very  definite  variations  in  one 
direction.  The  goal  attained  is,  therefore,  not  determined  by  it,  but 
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by  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  developing  organism.  So,  at  least,  an 
increasing  number  of  students  of  nature  are  coming  to  think. 

Dr.  Otto’s  method  is  marked  by  a very  large  infusion  of  the  con- 
cessive spirit.  He  betrays  no  tendency  to  drive  antitheses  into  contra- 
dictions ; and  he  does  not  permit  the  cause  of  teleology  in  nature  to  be 
identified  with  the  extremest  anti-Darwinian  opinions.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  quick  to  point  out  that  purpose  has  no  quarrel  with  means ; 
and  can  live,  therefore,  under  the  strictest  reign  of  law.  It  is  not  law 
which  is  fatal  to  purpose,  but  chance.  Nay,  says  he,  “absolute  obedience 
to  law,  and  the  inexorableness  of  chains  of  sequence  are,  instead  of 
being  fatal  to  ‘teleology’,  indispensable  to  it”.  “When  there  is  a purpose 
in  view”,  he  argues,  “it  is  only  where  the  system  of  means  is  perfect, 
unbroken,  and  absolute,  that  the  purpose  can  be  realized,  and  therefore 
that  intention  can  be  inferred”  (p.  83).  Accordingly,  therefore,  he 
considers  it  possible  to  embrace  in  a teleological  interpretation  “the 
whole  system  of  causes  and  effects,  which,  according  to  the  Darwin- 
Weissmann  doctrine,  have  gradually  brought  forth  the  whole  diversity 
of  the  world  of  life,  with  man  at  its  head”.  For  why  may  not  this  be 
looked  upon  “as  an  immense  system  of  means”,  intricate  no  doubt,  but 
working  to  its  end  with  inevitable  necessity — which  may  therefore  be 
the  manifestation  of  intention  (p.  151)  ? At  a later  point,  when  dealing 
with  the  mechanical  theory  of  life,  he  reverts  to  the  same  line  of  remark 
to  show  that  mechanism  has  in  it  nothing  inconsistent  with  purpose 
(pp.  222-3).  Mechanism  may  be  only  the  way  in  which  purpose  realizes 
itself.  Of  course,  the  danger  here  is  that  we  may  fall  thus  into  a Deistic 
conception  of  the  method  of  what  we  theologically  call  “Providence”. 
But  this  does  not  seem  necessary,  even  when  the  whole  of  what  we  call 
nature  is  conceived  as  “a  machine”.  Though  the  guiding  hand  of 
purpose  be  conceived  as  everywhere  and  at  all  times  immediately  oper- 
ative, nevertheless  the  whole  account  of  the  several  phenomena  would 
be  found  in  the  efficient,  not  in  the  final  causes.  In  no  case  are  the 
final  causes  to  be  conceived  as  additional  efficient  causes  producing  with 
them  a resultant  effect.  They  are  and  remain  only  final  causes  and 
operate  only  through  and  by  means  of  the  efficient  causes.  Each  phe- 
nomenon finds  its  whole  account  when  severally  considered,  accordingly, 
in  its  efficient  causes.  It  is  therefore  indifferent  to  purpose  whether  the 
events  which  occur  under  its  government  occur  as  products  of  mechan- 
ical or  free  causes.  “Providence”,  then,  which  is  but  another  way  of 
saying  “purpose”,  is  as  consistent  with  a mechanical  theory  as  with  any 
other  theory  of  life ; because  “purpose”  is  not  discerned  in  the  separate 
phenomena  but  in  their  combination.  Romanes  was  quite  right,  there- 
fore, when  he  regretfully  said  of  his  earlier  mistake  in  ruling  purpose 
out  of  the  universe:  “I  had  forgotten  to  take  in  the  whole  scope  of 
things,  the  marvelous  harmony  of  the  all.”  Dr.  Otto  is  anxious  that  his 
readers  shall  not  make  the  analogous  mistake  of  supposing  that  because 
a thing  is  “caused”  it  is  therefore  not  “intended.”  He  does  not  imagine, 
of  course,  that  in  this  vindication  of  teleology  in  relation  to  mechanism, 
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he  has  done  all  that  is  necessary  to  validate  the  religious  view  of  the 
world.  He  rightly  supposes,  however,  that  he  has  by  it  done  some- 
thing to  remove  some  current  objections  to  the  religious  view  of  the 
world;  for  there  are  still  some  who  imagine  that  when  they  say  mech- 
anism they  deny  purpose.  How  far  the  alleged  mechanism  rules  is 
another  question. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Dr.  Otto’s  method  is,  however,  his  em- 
ployment of  exposition  as  argument.  His  book  thus  becomes  a mirror 
of  current  thought  on  the  subjects  with  which  he  is  dealing.  The  in- 
herent weakness  of  the  Darwinian  construction  of  the  factors  of  evo- 
lution, for  example,  he  exhibits  less  by  direct  argument  of  his  own 
against  it  than  by  a running  exposition  of  the  course  of  evolutionary 
thought  in  latterday  Germany.  The  first  impression  the  reader  gets 
from  this  survey  is  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  conclusions  which  are 
from  time  to  time  announced.  He  soon  perceives,  however,  that  amid 
the  apparent  confusion  there  is  a gradual  and  steady  driftage  in  one 
direction,  and  that  that  direction  is  away  from  Darwin’s  conceptions. 
Whatever  in  the  end  he  may  come  to  think  of  Darwin’s  theory  in  its 
application  to  nature,  he  receives  a strong  impression  that  it  is  fairly 
illustrated  in  this  section  of  human  research  and  thought.  Here  is 
certainly  exhibited  indefinite  variation  in  all  directions,  struggle  for 
existence,  and — let  us  hope — the  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  may  be- 
come us  to  bear  in  mind,  to  be  sure,  that  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  survival  of  the  true.  It  may  be  only  the  sur- 
vival of  the  theory  that  fits  in  best  with  the  pre-suppositions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  times.  Nevertheless  truth  is  strong;  and  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  it  will  (finally)  prevail.  And  one  gets  the  impression  that,  in 
this  case,  what  seems  likely  to  prevail  in  the  meantime  is  the  truth,  and 
that  this  truth  is  hostile  to  the  anti-teleological  schematization  of  Dar- 
win; and,  indeed,  to  his  whole  construction  of  the  main  factors  of 
evolution.  Indeed,  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the  new  investigators  were 
inclined  to  react  from  “natural  selection”  a shade  too  violently,  and  not 
content  with  assigning  Darwinismus  to  the  Sterbebett  were  determined 
to  deny  to  “natural  selection”  not  only  any  real  effectiveness  or  capacity 
for  species-forming,  but  even  reality  itself.  Prof.  Otto  avoids  this 
extreme.  He  not  only  recognizes  its  operation  in  nature  as  a vera  causa 
but  points  out  that  its  obvious  reality  and  actual  working  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  attractiveness  of  the  theory  which  found  in  it  the  one  great 
agency  in  species-forming  (pp.  156-7).  Nevertheless,  he  holds  firmly 
with  the  more  recent  thought,  which  discovers  for  it  only  a very  sub- 
ordinate role  to  play  in  nature;  and  he  points  out  with  great  clearness 
that  its  dethronement  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  theories  of  evolution 
dominated  by  the  recognition  of  inherent  tendencies  in  the  organism 
and  progression  along  right  lines,  is  the  definite  relegation  of  Natural- 
ism too  to  the  Sterbelager,  so  far  as  it  had  entrenched  itself  in  the 
doctrine  of  evolution. 

In  dealing  with  the  mechanical  theory  of  life.  Professor  Otto  em- 
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ploys  much  the  same  method  which  he  uses  in  dealing  with  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Here,  too,  he  avoids  dogmatism  and  relies  largely  on 
the  effect  a mere  tracing  of  the  history  of  research  is  fitted  to  produce. 
For  the  progress  of  investigation  has  been  away  from  the  mechanical 
view  of  life.  We  have  lived  to  see  the  dawn  of  a new  age  of  “vitalism”; 
and  even  where  the  name  is  scouted  and  the  thing  deprecated,  the  edges 
of  the  old  mechanical  theory  have  become  very  frayed.  On  the  basis  of 
present  day  thought.  Dr.  Otto  is  justified  in  emphasizing  the  mystery 
of  life  and  in  pointing  decisively  to  the  supremeness  of  mind,  so  making 
way  for  the  religious  view  of  the  world  from  this  point  of  sight  also. 

Enough  has  doubtless  been  said  to  manifest  the  high  value  we  place 
of  Dr.  Otto’s  discussion.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  elsewhere  in  such 
brief  compass  so  full  and  lucid  a survey  of  the  recent  German  literature 
on  evolution  and  the  nature  of  life.  And  it  would  be,  we  are  persuaded, 
impossible  to  find  another  work  of  such  compressed  form  in  which  the 
failure  of  Naturalism  as  a theory  of  the  world  is  more  tellingly  argued. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


PsYCHOLOGiE  DER  Religie.  Bijdrage  van  den  Heer  H.  Bavinck.  Over- 
gedrukt  uit  de  Verslagen  en  Mededeelingen  der  Koninklijke  Akad- 
emie  van  Wetenschappen,  Afdeeling  Letterkunde,  4®  Reeks,  Deel 
ix.  Amsterdam;  Johannes  Muller;  1907.  8vo,  pp.  32  (147-178). 

In  this  interesting  article  Dr.  Bavinck  with  his  wonted  clearness, 
gives  a brief  sketch  of  the  origin,  character  and  value  of  that  psycho- 
logical study  of  religious  phenomena  which  has  been  attracting  so  much 
attention  among  us  for  the  past  ten  years. 

The  way  was  prepared  for  its  rise,  he  thinks,  by  the  shifting  of  atten- 
tion from  the  objective  truth  to  the  subjective  experiences  of  religion 
which  was  consequent  on  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  end  of 
the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th  centuries,  and  which  found  in  Kant 
its  philosophical,  and  in  Schleiermacher  its  theological  exponent.  The 
investigation  of  the  religions  of  the  world  which  naturally  grew  out  of 
the  advancing  ethnological  knowledge  of  the  19th  century,  also  entered 
as  a factor  into  this  preparation ; and  all  the  more  that  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  had  little  to  teach  us  upon  the  deeper  questions  of 
the  origin,  nature,  truth  and  right  of  religion.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  men  should  turn  to  the  study  of  religion  psycho- 
logically and  socially,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  along  this  pathway 
the  significance  and  value  it  has  for  the  life  as  well  of  the  individual 
as  of  society;  and  it  was  equally  natural  that  it  should  be  in  America 
that  the  first  essays  in  this  direction  should  be  made,  since  it  is  precisely 
in  America  that,  through  the  succession  of  “revivals”  since  1740,  the 
most  striking  forms  of  subjective  religious  experiences  have  most  at- 
tracted attention.  Beginning  with  G.  Stanley  Hall  (Harvard  Lectures, 
1881),  therefore,  America  has  led  the  way  in  this  new  science  (Burn- 
ham, Daniels,  Lancaster,  Leuba,  Starbuck,  Coe,  James).  France, 
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however,  has  followed  promptly  her  lead  (Flournoy,  Bos,  Murisier 
Bois^  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  remained  almost  unmoved, 
ffiough  now  at  last  (since  April,  1907)  it  has  its  Zeitschrift  fur  Re- 
ligionsfsychologie,  edited  by  Drs.  Vorbrodt  and  Bressler. 

Dr.  Bavinck’s  sketch  of  the  principles  and  features  of  the  new 
science  is  very  sympathetic,  and  shows  a thorough  knowledge  of  its 
literature,  although  he  draws  especially  (as  he  should)  upon  James  and 
Starbuck  as  sources.  He  dwells  on  its  professions  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servation, its  employment  of  the  empirical,  inductive  method,  and  its  use 
of  the  questionaire  system.  He  points  out  its  predilection  for  patho- 
logical, or  at  least  extreme  cases ; its  connection  of  the  religious  crisis 
with  the  great  revolution  of  puberty;  and  its  appeal  to  the  unconscious 
or  subliminal  activities  of  the  mind.  In  a few  pages  he  manages  to 
give  quite  a complete  account  of  the  suggestions  made  by  Professors 
James  and  Starbuck,  and  he  finds  much  in  them  which  promises  to  be 
useful.  The  differences  in  the  religious  life  of  the  child,  the  youth, 
the  man  and  the  gray-head;  the  connection  of  the  religious  develop- 
ment with  the  physical,  psychical,  moral  growth;  the  relation  of  the 
religious  awakening  to  puberty;  the  illustration  of  conversion  from 
other  transformations  of  the  consciousness;  the  working  of  the  sub- 
liminal forces  in  the  religious  process — “all  this”,  he  says,  “and  much 
more,  too,  broadens  the  view,  deepens  the  insight  into  the  religious 
life  and  brings  to  the  theologian,  the  pastor,  the  preacher,  the  mission- 
ary, the  teacher  and  the  educator,  gains  which  can  not  be  despised” 

(p.  25). 

Dr.  Bavinck  is  far,  therefore,  from  condemning  the  new  enterprise 
out  of  hand.  He  rather  expressly  welcomes  it.  But  he  plainly  thinks 
that  its  value  is  liable  to  over-estimation.  “It  is  a young  science”,  he 
warns  us,  “and  therefore  perhaps  inclined  to  pluck  the  fruit  before  it 
is  ripe.”  He  does  not  think  highly  of  the  data  of  questionaires  as 
foundations  for  inductions.  He  does  not  look  upon  exceptional  phe- 
nomena as  a promising  source  for  the  explanation  of  the  normal. 
He  looks  askance  at  the  utilitarian  test  of  the  Pragmatism  which  is 
united  with  these  investigations  Above  all  he  considers  the  purely  for- 
mal character  of  the  investigation  fatal  to  its  highest  value.  To 
undertake  to  study  movem.ents  of  the  soul,  labeled  religious,  with- 
out regard  to  the  nature,  good  or  bad,  true  or  false,  of  their  content, 
he  looks  upon  as  a somewhat  empty  task.  It  may  teach  us,  no  doubt — 
at  least  in  a certain  measure — what  religion  is,  how  it  is  rooted  in,  and 
joins  in  with  the  whole  human  nature,  but  it  says  nothing  of  its  con- 
tent, of  its  truth  and  its  right.  Therefore  Troeltsch,  in  his  address  at 
St.  Louis,  on  Psychology  and  Epistemology  in  the  Sciences  of  Religion, 
justly  remarks  that  the  psychology  of  religion,  as  it  is  cultivated  in 
America,  England  and  France,  “offers  certainly  much  that  is  important, 
but,  because  it  lacks  a good  epistemology,  does  not  raise  the  question 
of  truth.  And  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  with  truth  that  we  are  concerned 
in  every  science — even  in  the  science  of  religion”  (p.  30). 
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In  expressing  these  doubts  as  to  the  value  of  the  new  science  as  hith- 
erto presented  Dr.  Bavinck  expressly  remarks  that — in  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  speaking — he  leaves  to  one  side  all  theological  objec- 
tions (such,  no  doubt,  as  may  lie  against  the  professed  reduction  of 
conversion  to  a natural  movement  of  the  soul)  and  confines  himself  to 
general  scientific  considerations. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Natural  and  Apologetic  Theology:  or  The  Fundamental  Evidences 
of  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Hampden  C.  DuBose,  D.D. 

This  is  a book  in  Chinese,  published,  says  the  author,  “as  a Manual 
for  Preachers;  a Text-book  for  Colleges  and  Divinity  Classes;  a 
Reader  for  Student  Missionaries;  a Guide  to  Scholars  Seeking  the 
Truth.” 

The  book  was  printed  in  1906,  but  only  recently  came  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Princeton  Theological  Review. 

The  author  is  a missionary  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church 
South,  who  has  spent  more  than  forty  years  in  China.  That  he  has 
been  diligent  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
evangelistic  and  educational  efforts  of  the  missionary,  he  has  written 
and  published  four  books  in  English  and  a half  dozen  in  Chinese,  be- 
sides introductions  and  commentaries  on  more  than  twenty  of  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  All  honor  to  the  missionary  who  thus  multiplies  himself, 
and  sets  in  motion  forces  that  shall  be  powerful  for  good  long  after 
he  himself  shall  rest  from  his  labors ! 

Both  by  scholarship  and  experimental  knowledge  of  the  fruits  of 
the  religions  of  which  he  treats.  Dr.  DuBose  is  well  qualified  to  write 
such  a work  as  this.  The  need  of  the  nation  for  which  he  writes  is 
familiar  to  him,  and  he  has  produced  a book  really  helpful  to  the  sup- 
ply of  that  need.  He  has  missed  not  far,  if  at  all,  the  high  aim  he  had 
set  for  himself,  as  attested  by  the  first  paragraph  above. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  popular  Christian  books  ever  printed  in 
Chinese  is  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  by  our  own  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin.  Dr.  DuBose’s  work  is  of  a larger  scope  and  on  a different 
plan.  So  bulky  is  it  that  the  reviewer  can  not  do  more  than  give  its 
table  of  contents,  and  testify  that  in  his  opinion  the  work  is  well  done. 

The  following  are  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  work: 

I.  Fundamental  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion,  i.  Natural  Religion 
of  the  greatest  importance ; men  should  investigate  it.  The  chief  doc- 
trine of  the  Christian  religion  is  that  there  is  one  God,  perfectly  holy, 
loving,  and  powerful ; and  that  men  should  love  Him  with  all  their 
heart.  This  God  sent  His  Son  to  become  incarnate,  and  reveal  the  love 
of  the  Father  in  saving  a lost  world.  To  worship  many  gods  is  a 
violation  of  man’s  intelligence,  an  injury  to  his  emotions,  and  a con- 
fusion of  his  will.  It  is  impossible  to  serve  many  masters  all  of  whom 
cannot  be  of  the  sam.e  authority  and  power.  2.  All  men  have  a dispo- 
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sition  to  worship  God.  That  is,  a religious  nature  (The  Ontological 
Argument).  The  more  this  disposition  is  exercised  the  larger  it  grows. 
In  trouble  man  instinctively  calls  upon  God.  Man’s  religious  nature 
points  to  the  unity  of  God.  Many  evidences,  which  are  interlinked 
and  mutually  supporting.  3.  All  things  have  a First  Cause.  (The 
Cosmological  Argument).  The  First  Cause  is  all-powerful  and  one — 
the  Creator.  4.  All  things  testify  to  God’s  omniscience  and  omnipo- 
tence. (The  Teleological  Argument).  A.  Witness  of  the  Three 
Lights — sun,  moon  and  stars.  B.  Witness  of  the  Earth.  C.  Witness 
of  the  Five  Elements — metals,  wood,  water,  fire,  earth.  D.  Witness  of 
the  Foods  for  Man — the  five  grains,  the  hundred  plants,  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes.  E.  Witness  of  the  Human  Body — bones,  brain,  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  mouth,  tongue,  hand,  foot,  digestive  organs,  circulation  and  respi- 
ration. F.  Propagation  of  Birds  and  Animals,  with  the  Laws  of  Adap- 
tation. s.  All  things  manifest  the  Attributes  of  God.  A.  There  must 
be  a God.  A Creator  and  Governor.  B.  God  is  one.  All  things  are  in 
harmony.  One  law  in  the  world.  All  things  point  to  one  God.  C.  God 
is  a spirit.  Omnipotent.  Not  to  be  represented  by  images.  D.  God  is 
omniscient.  Familiar  with  past,  present  and  future.  The  fountain  of 
all  wisdom.  Eternally  with  us.  E.  God  is  omnipotent.  By  a word 
made  all  things.  Man’s  strength  derived  from  Him.  So  also  the  forces 
of  water,  wind,  fire  and  electricity.  F.  God  is  love.  Proofs ; clothing, 
food,  happiness  of  mankind,  medical  remedies,  and  especially  the  gift 
of  His  son.  6.  The  heart  of  man  testifies  to  the  existence  of  God.  (An- 
thropological Argument).  A.  The  witness  of  man’s  intellect.  B.  The 
witness  of  man’s  conscience.  C.  The  witness  of  man’s  sense  of  justice. 
(Reward  of  good,  and  punishment  of  evil.)  7.  The  immortality  of  the 
soul,  a proof.  The  soul  is  preserved  by  God.  It  is  of  all  things  most 
precious.  8.  God’s  preservation  of  all  men,  and  sovereignty  over  the 
world,  a proof.  (The  doctrine  of  Providence.)  A.  God  preserves 
mankind.  B.  God  rules  over  the  world.  Illustrations:  Joseph,  Moses, 
Paul.  God  transforms  misfortune  into  happiness.  God  answers  prayer. 

II.  Comparison  of  the  Two  Religions,  and  the  Errors  of  False  Sys- 
tems. I.  The  Religion  of  Lao-tz  (Taoism)  compared  with  that  of  the 
Apostle  John.  2.  Comparison  of  Confucian  and  Christian  Ethics.  A. 
Concerning  Benevolence.  B.  Concerning  Righteousness.  C.  Con- 
cerning Propriety.  D.  Concerning  Wisdom.  E.  Concerning  Faith. 
F.  The  Five  Relations : a.  That  of  ruler  and  ministers  of  state,  b. 
That  of  father  and  son.  c.  That  of  husband  and  wife.  d.  That  of 
elder  and  younger  brother,  e.  That  of  friend  and  friend.  A compari- 
son of  Confucius  and  the  Bible  as  to  the  mutual  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  parties  in  each  of  these  relations.  3.  The  differences  between 
Chinese  sacrifices  and  those  of  the  Bible.  Sacrificing  to  heaven,  gods, 
and  Confucius,  not  in  accord  with  the  gospel.  The  same  with  sacrificing 
to  ancestors.  The  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  once  for  all,  to- 
redeem  from  sin,  is  sufficient.  4.  Comparison  of  the  Three  Religions 
of  China  (Confucianism,  Buddhism,  Taoism),  with  the  Gospel  inj 
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England  and  America.  The  latter  beneficial  to  the  country,  to  women, 
to  education,  to  morality,  to  love  for  men  (society),  to  Christians. 
S.  Errors  of  “God  in  all  things”  (Pantheism.)  A.  Concerning  God. 

B.  Concerning  divine  spirits.  C.  Concerning  T’ai  Chi.  (The  funda- 
mental principle  of  things.  D.  Concerning  the  Spirit  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  (The  Spirit  pervading  the  universe.  In  man  it  becomes  the 
spirit  of  man;  in  things  the  spirit  of  things.)  E.  Concerning  gods  and 
evolution.  F.  Concerning  Ying  Yang.  (Light  and  darkness.  The  dual 
principle,  by  which  things  are  begotten.)  G.  Concerning  reason  and 
religion.  6.  Concerning  Buddhism  and  Taoism.  The  two  religions 
compared,  and  their  errors  pointed  out.  7.  Confucian  Cosmogony. 
A.  Concerning  T’ai  Chi.  B.  Concerning  Li  Ch’i  (The  fountain  of 
knowledge.)  C.  Concerning  Ying  Yang.  D.  Concerning  evolution. 
The  begetting  of  the  Five  Elements.  Evolution  founded  upon  T’ai  Chi, 
and  Li  Chi.  E.  Concerning  Heaven  and  Earth,  the  father  and  mother 
of  the  universe.  8.  Errors  of  Huxley’s  Evolution  and  Ethics.  9.  The 
Darkness  of  Skepticism.  A.  Chinese  skeptics.  B.  Western  skeptics; 
Huxley,  Renan,  and  others. 

HI.  Evidences  of  the  Gospel  (Christianity),  i.  The  power  of  the 
preacher,  a witness  to  Christianity.  2.  Man’s  wisdom  insufficient; 
necessity  of  a revelation  from  Heaven.  3.  Fulfillment  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  an  evidence.  A.  Concerning  Israel,  fulfilled  in  the  Old 
Testament.  B.  Concerning  Christ,  fulfilled  in  the  New  Testament. 

C.  The  prophecies  of  Christ,  uniformly  fulfilled.  4.  Miracles,  an  evi- 
dence of  Christianity.  A.  In  the  time  of  Moses.  B.  Those  wrought 
by  Jesus.  C.  Objections  of  the  skeptics.  D.  Proof  of  miracles.  E. 
False  miracles;  Buddhist  and  Roman.  5.  Christ’s  Resurrection,  an 
evidence  of  Christianity.  6.  Converging  of  important  evidences.  7. 
Christ  the  wonderful  Saviour,  an  evidence  of  Christianity.  8.  The 
power  of  the  Gospel  to  conquer  the  false  religions  of  the  nations.  The 
prophets  foretold  the  success  of  the  Gospel.  The  Lord  commanded  his 
disciples  to  preach  it  to  all  nations.  The  Gospel  preached  in  Judea. 
The  Gospel  preached  in  Rome.  The  Gospel  abolishes  idolatry.  The 
Gospel’s  gradual  success  in  China.  Why  has  the  Gospel  conquering 
authority? 

San  Francisco.  J.  H.  Laughlin. 


Beyond  the  Natural  Order.  Essays  on  Prayer,  Miracles  and  the 
Incarnation.  By  Nolan  Rice  Best,  Editor  of  The  Interior.  New 
York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  pp.  149. 

These  papers  were  written  without  pretensions  to  theological  scholar- 
ship or  technically  apologetic  value.  They  were  put  forth  rather  as 
helps  to  the  average  Christian  thinker  than  as  a contribution  to  the 
learned  literature  of  the  subject.  And  as  such  they  are  marked  by  a 
fine  evangelical  tone,  they  are  helpfully  and  sympathetically  candid,  and 
they  are  sufficiently  marked  by  the  personal  equation  of  the  author  to 
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show  that  the  difficulties  answered  as  well  as  the  answers  essayed  are 
not  mere  abstractions.  The  essay  on  prayer  is  rather  boldly  suggestive 
and  assumes,  for  instance,  that  there  exists  in  the  spiritual  world  such 
a law  as  that  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  in  the  material  world. 
In  the  main  the  author’s  views  are  not  only  above  criticism  but  also  are 
exceedingly  helpful  in  a fine  and  manly  way.  We  are  a trifle  surprised 
to  And  him  (p.  no)  unhesitatingly  admitting  “that  miracles  do  not 
help  the  modern  man  to  have  faith,”  just  after  he  has  made  such  a sat- 
isfactory accounting  for  them.  Let  “the  modern  man”  read  Mr.  Best’s 
words  on  the  subject,  and  we  believe  he  will  not  need  the  too 
generous  concession  here  made.  Nor  do  we  regard  the  designed  im- 
pression of  the  book  as  strengthened  by  the  “sympathetic  regard  for 
the  man  who  sifts  out  the  miracles  from  the  Bible  that  he  may  believe 
the  remainder.”  The  miracle,  miraculum,  is  the  little  wonder,  the  mani- 
festation here  and  there  of  the  Great  Supernatural  Force  that  is  be- 
neath and  above  all.  If  we  take  the  miracles  away  from  Christ  we 
have  no  Christ  left;  for  He  himself  is  the  Mother-miracle  of  all. 
Granted  that  He  is  Himself  “beyond  the  natural,”  and  the  presump- 
tion is  rather  for  than  against  His  use  of  miraculous  power  and  method 
when  adequate  occasion  requires. 

Trenton.  Henry  Collin  Minton. 


Die  Herrlichkeit  Gottes  in  der  Natur. 

This  is  the  caption  of  an  attractive  booklet  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Weseloh,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  objection  of  prolixity  frequently 
laid  to  treatises  along  philosophico-metaphysical  lines  cannot  be  urged 
in  this  case.  The  whole  discussion  does  not  extend  beyond  some  170 
pages.  Its  German  is  clear  and  direct,  while  an  abundance  of  neatly 
executed  illustrations  lend  their  aid  to  make  the  little  volume  an  at- 
tractive presentation  of  this  well  worn  theme  of  the  Evidences  of  Design 
in  Nature. 

To  this  end,  the  author  traverses  almost  all  the  classic  regions  that 
have  ever  been  canvassed  pro  and  con  on  the  subject.  The  table  of 
contents  presents  at  a glance  the  multiplicity  and  the  variety  of  the  mat- 
ter introduced.  From  the  earth  beneath  to  the  heavens  above ; the  world 
of  wind  and  waters,  the  startling  contrivances  and  coordinations  of  the 
animal  kingdom;  the  overwhelming  wonders  of  the  deep  firmanent 
and  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  organism  of  the  human  body — they 
are  all  here.  One  cannot  help  but  admire  the  abundance  of  the  mate- 
rial adduced  to  substantiate  the  position  in  hand.  In  addition  to  much 
valuable  information,  the  devout  reader  will  find  at  every  turn  struc- 
tures and  adjustments  that  to  the  mind  of  the  author  carry  immediate 
conviction  of  the  presence  of  a designing  mind  in  productions  of 
nature. 

A different  question  emerges,  however,  when  we  consider  the  avowed 
purpose  of  the  book  as  announced  in  its  title : "The  Glory  of  God, 
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etc.”  In  the  light  of  the  final  appeal  at  the  close  of  the  book  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  is  well  satisfied  that  his  thesis  has  been  abund- 
antly established.  His  method  is  a clear,  simple  presentation  of  the 
facts,  coupled  with  the  unhesitating  conclusion  that  only  one  construc- 
tion can  be  put  upon  them — viz. : an  acceptance  of  the  author’s  posi- 
tion. This  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  book — its 
strength,  in  that  it  comes  before  us  with  the  most  naive  confidence  in 
the  cogency  of  the  bare  facts  themselves — its  weakness,  inasmuch  as 
the  same  facts  have  been  repeatedly  adduced  by  men  of  the  most 
avowed  non-theistic  tendency.  Darwin  himself,  for  example,  has  mar- 
shalled a host  of  startling  facts  of  a similar  nature ; only  to  draw  from 
them  the  conclusion  of  the  glory  of  blind  law  in  nature.  Here  is  the 
testing  point  of  the  booklet  in  question.  Perhaps  it  is  not  saying  too 
much  to  affirm  that  many  competent  critics  would  rise  from  its  perusal 
feeling  that  it  scarcely  amounts  to  a triumphant  vindication  of  theistic 
positions.  Of  course,  our  sympathies  are  with  the  author,  and  we 
heartily  endorse  all  that  he  has  said  in  this  connection.  But  whether 
his  use  of  the  facts  is  such  as  to  place  theistic  contentions  upon  indubi- 
table ground  is  another  question. 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  W.  M.  Jack. 


Gottes  Zeugen  im  Reich  der  Natur.  Biographien  und  Bekenntnisse 
grosser  Naturforscher  aus  alter  und  neuer  Zeit.  Von  Otto  Zock- 
LER,  ord.  Prof,  an  der  Universitiit  Greifswald. 

This  is  the  title  adopted  by  Professor  Zockler,  of  the  University  of 
Griefswald,  for  his  recent  production  in  the  field  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
The  author  has  conceived  the  idea  of  casting  the  discussion  into  the 
mould  of  a series  of  “Life  Pictures”,  in  which,  instead  of  an  abstract 
treatment,  he  weaves  the  material  around  the  leading  names  in  the  several 
departments  of  inquiry.  Following  this  conception,  the  work  naturally 
falls  into  the  form  of  the  “Biography  and  Avowals  (Bekenntnisse)  of 
the  leading  investigators  in  the  realm  of  natural  science,  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  times.” 

The  author  is  a theist  of  pronounced  type.  Of  this  fact  no  effort 
at  concealment  is  made.  Nevertheless,  he  cherishes  the  unfaltering 
assurance  that  an  impartial  inspection  of  the  scientific  position  and  per- 
sonal convictions  of  the  witnesses  most  worthy  of  a hearing,  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  the  findings  of  science  are  far  from  being  antagonis- 
tic to  what  is  commonly  called  revealed  religion.  He  has  specially  in 
view  the  hasty  conclusion  of  a superficial  acquaintance  with  science, 
all  too  prevalent  in  our  day,  that  “a  comprehensive  view  of  natural 
science  and  complete  unbelief  are  one  and  the  same  thing.” 

It  is  to  the  demolition  of  this  unfounded  assumption  that  he  advances. 
He  adheres  steadily  to  one  line  of  procedure.  He  makes  no  claim  to 
being  a specialist  in  any  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  under  discus- 
sion ; and  yet  by  reason  of  a wide  acquaintance  with  the  several  lines 
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of  enquiry,  coupled  with  care  and  thoroughness  in  execution,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  together  much  that  may  not  be  wholly  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  specialist.  . He  never,  however,  loses  his  aim : that  is, 
to  show  that  natural  science  and  theistic  belief  are  not  only  not  neces- 
sarily hostile,  but  in  the  mouth  of  a majority  of  the  most  competent 
scientific  witnesses,  essentially  and  ineluctably  harmonious.  Within 
the  last  century,  also,  where  Darwinian  conceptions  have  played  such  a 
formative  role,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  names 
of  a decidedly  materialistic  taint.  So  that,  even  his  opponents  will 
scarcely  accuse  him  of  excluding  the  witnesses  “per  contra”  from  court. 
In  view,  then,  of  its  impartiality,  and  the  preponderance  of  weight  on 
the  theistic  side,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  net  result;  the  book  is 
fitted  to  reassure  the  faith  of  many,  who  may  have  begun  to  falter. 
Especially  at  the  present  time,  when  science  is  so  often  and  so  uncere- 
moniously led  captive  to  toil  in  the  workshop  of  materialism,  this  work 
comes  as  a timely  contribution  to  the  things  that  may  be  said  for  recon- 
ciliation of  the  riven  camp  of  knowledge,  in  the  field  of  physical  na- 
ture and  that  of  written  revelation. 

The  book  will  repay  a careful  perusal. 

Middletoum,  N.  Y.  W.  M.  Jack. 


The  Dharma,  or  The  Religion  of  Enlightenment.  An  Exposition  of 
Buddhism.  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus.  Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  En- 
larged. Duod. ; pp.  vi,  169.  Chicago;  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  French,  Triibner  & Co.  1907. 

This  little  book  has  four  parts.  Part  First  sets  forth  the  “Twelve 
Articles  Characteristic  of  Buddhism.”  Part  Second  outlines  the  “Ab- 
hidharma,”  or  the  “Philosophy  which  explains  the  nature  of  existence 
and  especially  of  the  soul.”  Part  Third  gives  the  “explanation”  called 
for  by  the  complexity  and  the  strangeness  of  the  views  presented. 
Part  Fourth  brings  to  us  “Gems  of  Buddhist  Poetry.”  An  accurate 
“Index”  follows,  and  the  volume  closes  with  a helpful  list  of  “Books 
on  Buddhism.” 

The  exposition  aims  to  be  simple  and  popular;  and  probably  it  is  so, 
as  far  as  the  subject  will  allow.  It  is  evidently  written  with  a practi- 
cal purpose.  Its  accomplished  and  learned  author  would  make  each  of 
us  the  earnest  Buddhist  that  he  himself  has  long  been.  It  may  well  be  a 
question  whether  in  popularizing  Buddhism  he  has  not  unconsciously 
modified  and  modernized  it.  Thus,  to  refer  to  but  one  of  many  points 
that  might  be  cited,  he  denies  that  Nirvana  is  a state  or  temper  the 
result  of  which  is  extinction  of  existence.  Nor  would  it  be  strange, 
if  many  such  compromises  had  been  made.  From  the  first  Buddhism 
has  grown  largely  by  compromise. 

Pj'inceton. 


William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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Comparative  Religion.  A Survey  of  Its  Recent  Literature.  By  Rev. 
Louis  H.  Jordan,  B.D.,  author  of  Comparative  Religion:  Its 
Genesis  and  Growth.  Reprinted  from  The  Review  of  Theology 
and  Philosophy.  8vo,  pp.  19.  Edinburgh:  Otto  Schulze  & Com- 
pany; 20  South  Frederick  Street.  1906. 

The  recent  literature  reviewed  in  this  paper  embraces : Short  Studies 
in  the  Science  of  Comparative  Religion,  by  James  George  Roche  For- 
long;  A Handbook  of  Comparative  Religion,  by  Samuel  Henry  Kel- 
logg; Comparative  Theology,  by  John  Arnott  Macculloch ; Das  Wesen 
der  Religion,  dargestellt  an  ihrer  Geschichte,  von  Wilhelm  Bousset; 
Comparative  Religion : Its  Genesis  and  Growth,  by  Louis  Henry  Jor- 
dan; Das  Wesen  der  Religion  und  der  Religionswissenschaft,  von  Er- 
nest Troeltsch.  The  aim  and  achievement  of  these  works  are  discrim- 
inatingly set  forth  by  our  author.  He  quietly  calls  attention  to  the  not 
generally  recognized  fact  that  to  the  United  States  belongs  the  honor 
of  having  inaugurated  scientific  inquiry  in  the  great  department  of 
Comparative  Religion.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  he  gives  to 
Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg  his  due.  That  the  latter  writes  “from  the  standpoint 
of  the  militant  Christian  missionary,”  is  not  against  his  work.  His 
classification  of  religions  into  Christianity  as  the  one  true  one  and  all  the 
others  as  false  is  not  based  on  preconceived  theories,  but  on  facts  the 
most  palpable  and  the  best  attested.  That  many  do  not  think  so  ought 
not  to  influence  one  who  knows  so.  It  is  for  them  to  upset  his  classifi- 
cation if  they  can,  but  it  is  not  for  them  to  rule  him  out  for  making 
it.  Nothing  is  more  unscientific  than  to  insist  that  Christianity  must  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  religions  of  this  world,  and  ignore  the  vast 
mass  of  evidence  that  it  is  not  of  this  world. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 


The  Next  Step  in  Evolution.  The  Present  Step.  By  I.  K.  Funk, 
D.D.,  LL.D. ; duod.,  pp.  107,  Fourth  Ed.  Funk  & Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Publishers,  New  York  and  London.  1908. 

This  is  another  attempt  to  explain  Christianity  in  terms  of  evolution, 
and  to  adapt  evolution  to  the  Christian  scheme.  It  does  not  impress 
us  as  any  more  successful  than  its  predecessors.  It  can  scarcely  be 
Christian ; for  it  denies  the  second  coming  of  Christ  in  the  body,  and  it 
has  not  a hint  even  of  his  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  it  makes  regeneration  “as 
natural  as  growth  is.”  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  certainly  is  not  evolu- 
tion as  that  has  been  commonly  understood;  for  at  each  of  the  gaps  in 
the  course  of  development  it  brings  in  the  creative  power  of  God.  More- 
over, the  writer  is  so  optimistic  as  to  lead  us  to  question  whether  he 
has  grasped  the  situation  to  be  explained.  Instead  of,  with  the  Apostle, 
“looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,”  he  rejoices  in  a great  God  and 
Saviour  who  are  already  come.  Their  regeneration  of  the  world  is  “the 
present  step  in  evolution.” 

Princeton. 


William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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EXEGETICAL  THEOLOGY. 

An  Introduction  to  , Ecclesiastes  with  Notes  and  Appendices.  By 
A.  H.  McNeile,  B.D.,  Tyrwhitt  Hebrew  Scholar  and  Crosse  Schol- 
ar, Fellow  and  Theological  Lecturer  at  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
Cambridge.  Cambridge:  at  the  University  Press.  1904.  8vo;  pp. 
vi,  170. 

As  the  title  of  his  work  indicates  Mr.  McNeile  deals  with  the  larger 
questions  that  concern  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ; such  as  its  canonicity, 
its  text,  its  teaching,  and  its  relation  to  other  documents  and  systems  of 
thought.  As  the  result  of  an  inquiry  into  the  possible  dependence  of  the 
Preacher  upon  the  philosophies  of  the  West,  Mr.  McNeile  contends 
that  the  reasoning  of  Ecclesiastes  was  not  influenced  by  Greek  specu- 
lations, but  was  the  natural  product  of  Semitic  reflection.  This  con- 
clusion receives  strong  support  from  the  evidence  which  Professor 
Barton  has  adduced  (see  below). 

The  author  is  mistaken,  we  think,  in  his  conception  of  the  religious 
condition  of  the  Hebrew  sage  who  wrote  the  book.  The  Preacher  has 
not  “lost  the  vitality  of  belief  in  a personal  God.”  And  it  is  wholly  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  his  argument  that  “he  never  uses  the 
personal  name,  JHVH,  but  always  the  descriptive  title,  ‘Elohim’  or  ‘the 
Elohim’ — the  Deity  who  manifests  Himself  in  the  cosmic  forces  of 
Nature”  (p.  46).  The  Preacher  belonged  to  the  class  of  men  known 
to  the  Hebrews  as  “wise  men”,  who  sought  by  means  of  observation, 
experience,  and  reflection,  to  know  things  in  their  essence  and  reality 
as  they  stand  related  to  man  and  God.  The  Preacher’s  restraint  does 
not  spring  from  disbelief  in  revelation,  but  from  his  purpose  to  re- 
strict the  investigation  to  observation  and  to  interrogate  experience 
only  (i  :i3;  cp.  2:3).  It  is  a method  employed  by  religious  men  today 
in  philosophy  and  science.  Accordingly  the  Preacher  speaks  of  God 
only  as  God  reveals  himself  to  man  in  nature  and  history. 

Two  appendices  on  I.  The  Greek  version,  and  II.  The  Greek  text 
(pp.  115-168)  furnish  valuable  material  for  textual  criticism.  In  the 
principal  emendations  adopted  by  the  author  and  made  the  basis  for 
his  interpretation  of  Ecclesiastes,  however,  subjective  considerations 
have  been  decisive.  The  rejection  of  verses  which  are  regarded  as 
wisdom  or  Hokma  glosses  is  of  minor  importance,  for  their  elimination 
does  not  affect  the  doctrine  of  the  Preacher.  Not  so,  however,  the 
verses  assigned  to  the  Chasid  editor;  for  these  are  affirmed  to  have 
been  deliberately  introduced  in  order  to  change  the  character  of  the 
treatise  and  render  it  acceptable  to  Jewish  orthodoxy.  The  criterion 
by  which  they  are  detected  is  their  assumed  contradiction  of  the 
Preacher’s  philosophy  of  life;  but  that  they  do  so  may  be  justly  ques- 
tioned, to  say  the  least.  Professor  Barton  pronounces  the  criticism  of 
the  text  which  is  embodied  in  this  volume  to  be  “the  best  text-critical 
work  hitherto  done  on  Ecclesiastes”;  and  has  practically  made  it  his 
own,  accepting  all  of  Mr.  McNeile’s  attributions  to  the  Chasid  editor 
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except  3:14b;  4:17  and  5:1-6,  and  adding  no  new  passages  to  the  list 
(see  the  review  of  Professor  Barton’s  book  that  presently  follows). 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

An  American  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  The  Book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes. By  Principal  J.  T.  Marshall,  D.D.,  Manchester  Bap- 
tist College,  England.  Philadelphia : American  Baptist  Publication 
Society,  1420  Chestnut  Street.  [1904].  8vo;  pp.  x,  40. 

This  small  commentary  contains  much  suggestive  exposition,  but  its 
author  does  not  reveal  the  possession  of  a firm  grasp  upon  the  Preach- 
er’s thought,  as  a whole.  The  integrity  of  the  book  is  argued  and 
defended.  “The  only  passage  as  to  whose  originality”  Principal  Mar- 
shall has  “any  doubts  is  12 : 8-12,  which  speaks  about  the  Preacher, 
whereas  in  the  rest  of  the  book  the  Preacher  speaks.” 

Princeton.  John  D.  Davis. 

The  International  Critical  Commentary.  A Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  By  George  Aaron 
Barton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, Bryn  Mawr  College.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1908.  8vo ; pp.  xiv,  212.  Price  $2.25  net. 

The  author  of  this  latest  commentary  on  Ecclesiastes  rejects  some 
twenty-nine  verses  or  clauses  as  “wisdom  or  Hokma  glosses”  (p.  46)  ; 
and,  in  addition,  he  excludes  from  the  original  treatise  the  following 
passages  which  he  regards  as  the  annotations  of  a Chasid  revisor : 2 :26 ; 
3:17;  7:18b,  26b,  29;  8:2b,  3a,  5,  6a,  11-13;  11:9b;  i2-ia,  13,  14  (p.  45). 
The  number  of  excisions  is  not  great,  when  compared  with  the  work 
of  some  recent  critics ; but  nevertheless  several  of  the  passages  in  the 
foregoing  list  are  significant  ones.  Their  removal  modifies  the  teach- 
ing of  the  extant  book,  and,  by  detracting  from  the  wholesome  moral 
element  in  the  instructions  of  the  Preacher,  contributes  a quota  towards 
making  him  appear  despondent  in  mood  instead  of  buoyant.  Professor 
Barton,  however,  believes  that  he  only  eliminates  inconsistencies  and 
recovers  the  Preacher’s  philosophy  of  life  from  the  perversion  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected  (p.  45  and  comments  on  2:26;  8:5;  11:9;  12:1). 
In  this  respect  he  disagrees  with  the  late  Professor  Franz  Delitzsch, 
with  Dr.  C.  H.  H.  Wright,  Professors  Cornill  and  Sanday  and  James 
Robertson,  with  Dean  Plumptre,  Professor  Genung  and  Dr.  Briggs. 
Professor  Driver  also  accepts  these  passages  generally  (Introduction). 
In  the  judgment  of  these  students  of  the  book,  men  who  examine  the 
work  from  different  points  of  view,  literary,  theological  and  exegetical, 
and  who  represent  the  several  schools  of  modern  criticism,  the  thought 
of  the  Preacher  as  it  appears  in  this  treatise,  barring  some  outbursts 
of  his  varying  moods  perhaps,  is  self-consistent,  and  is  the  logical  un- 
folding of  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy. 

As  a commentary  this  book  deserves  a place  beside  the  standard  ex- 
pository works  on  Ecclesiastes.  Its  discussions  of  the  meaning  are 
always  Vi^orthy  of  the  student’s  serious  consideration  as  the  author  fol- 
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lows  the  thought  of  the  Preacher  through  the  stages  of  the  argument. 
At  a crucial  point,  however,  there  will  be  dissent,  namely  in  the  author’s 
interpretation  of  the  conclusion  at  which  the  Preacher  ever  arrives 
(2:24;  3:12,  13;  3:22;  5:18;  8:15;  9:7-9).  Here  is  stated  the  Preach- 
er’s philosophy  of  life.  According  to  the  author’s  exposition  the  He- 
brew sage  finds  no  good  in  life  beyond  mere  animal  joy.  But  does  not 
the  wise  man  allude  to  a larger  reward  than  that?  Surely  he  has  more 
in  mind.  He  does  not  mention  eating  and  drinking  only;  but  he  con- 
stantly directs  men  to  find  enjoyment  in  work  and  to  make  the  soul, 
which  includes  the  mental  powers,  get  good;  he  observes  that  a season 
has  been  appointed  for  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  activities  (3:1-11)  ; 
and  he  places  domestic  affection,  we  believe,  among  the  joys  in  which 
man  should  find  solace  and  reward  (9:9). 

Professor  Barton  puts  his  Babylonian  studies  to  good  use.  He  brings 
forward  from  ancient  Semitic  literature  the  conclusive  evidence  that 
renders  it  entirely  unnecessary  to  suppose  the  Preacher  to  have  been 
dependent  upon  Greek  thought.  The  Hebrew  sage  discerns  the  same 
lessons  in  human  experience  that  Semites  had  seen  before  his  time  and 
long  before  the  rise  of  Greek  philosophy. 

The  author  allows  himself  considerable  license  in  the  matter  of 
orthography.  The  opinion  of  Dean  Plumptre  is  constantly  cited  through- 
out the  volume,  and  invariably  his  name  appears  as  Plumtre.  The  ver- 
sion of  Theodotion  is  allotted  a section  of  the  book ; and  in  the  caption, 
the  text  of  the  paragraph,  the  index,  and  the  list  of  abbreviations,  the 
name  is  printed  Theodotian.  Whenever  Professor  Margoliouth  is  men- 
tioned his  name  is  enlarged  to  Margouliouth,  and  on  p.  53 
Professor  D.  S.  Margoliouth  is  confounded  with  the  Reverend  G.  Mar- 
gouliouth. In  the  titles  of  German  works  in  which  the  name  of  Salomo 
occurs,  the  form  Solomo  is  tolerated. 

Princeton.  John  D.  Da\hs. 

The  Religion  of  the  Post- Exilic  Prophets.  By  W.  H.  Bennett, 
Litt.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Old  Testament  Exegesis,  New  College 
and  Hackney  College,  London.  Sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge.  (The  Literature  and  Religion  of  Israel.  Edited 
by  James  Hastings,  D.D.)  Edinburgh : T.  & T.  Clark.  1907. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Pp.  396.  $2.00  net. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  largely  biblico-theological.  The 
first  section,  of  130  pages,  is  devoted  to  the  isagogical  problems  con- 
nected with  the  post-exilic  prophets  and  to  a religious  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  these  prophets,  individually  considered.  Post-exilic  is  taken 
in  the  sense  of  after  the  beginning  of  the  exile,  so  that  Ezekiel  is  in- 
cluded. The  book  opens  with  a brief  sketch  of  the  religion  of  Israel  at 
the  beginning  of  this  period,  in  which  the  general  positions  of  the  Graf- 
Wellhausen  school  are  adopted  and  the  main  elements  entering  into 
them  succinctly  and  lucidly  stated.  In  regard  to  the  literary  questions  the 
following  are  the  most  outstanding  points  in  the  author’s  conclusions; 
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Ezekiel  is  recognized,  in  spite  of  the  recent  proposals  of  Zunz,  Seinecke,, 
Geiger,  Vernes  and  Havet,  as  still  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism,  and  a genuinely  exilic  product.  The  sections  in  the 
book  of  Isaiah,  usually  designated  Deutero-and-Trito-Isaiah,  are  dis- 
cussed separately,  the  former  being  assigned  to  the  exile,  the  latter  to 
the  time  of  Malachi-Ezra-Nehemiah,  because  the  situation  is  judged  to 
be  the  same.  Only  it  is  held  that  the  Trito-Isaianic  chapters  are  not 
connected  portions  of  a single  work,  nor  homogeneous  in  tone  and  spirit. 
Even  apart  from  editorial  additions  they  are  not  the  work  of  one  au- 
thor, but  composite.  On  page  103,  where  reference  is  made  to  the  view 
that  these  chapters  reflect  preexilic  conditions,  the  work  of  A.  Rutgers, 
De  Echtheid  van  het  Tweede  Gedeelte  van  Jesaja,  1866,  might  have 
been  named.  A special  chapter  deals  with  the  Servant-of-Yahveh  pas- 
sages ; the  author  formulates  his  conclusions  to  the  effect  that  “the  bal- 
ance of  evidence  and  the  weight  of  authority  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  passages  are  an  exilic  work  written  by  some  one  other  than  the 
writer  of  the  text  of  Isaiah  xl-lv,  and  that  the  Servant  is  Israel.  The 
difficulty  which  arises  on  this  view  in  regard  to  Chap,  xlix,  6,  where 
the  Servant’s  mission  is  represented  as  in  part  a mission  to  Israel,  is 
scarcely  met  by  paraphrasing  the  statement  in  question,  “the  nation 
is  (not  merely)  elect  for  its  own  sake.”  Among  the  anonymous  pro- 
phecies of  the  exile  are  named  Is.  xiii.  i-xiv.  23;  Jer.  1..  li.,  and  Zech. 
ii.  6-13.  Of  Zechariah’s  book,  Dr.  Bennett  t^kes  the  current  view  which 
assigns  only  Chap,  i-viii  to  the  prophet  and  places  ix-xiv  in  the  Greek 
period.  The  hypothesis  of  Kosters  in  regard  to  the  unhistorical  char- 
acter of  the  return  from  Babylon  under  Cyrus  is  rejected,  and  the  old 
view  adhered  to.  Here  reference  might  well  have  been  made  to  the 
careful  and  illuminating  discussion  of  Dr.  Boyd  in  the  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review  for  1900.  The  view  is  adopted  that  originally  in 
Zech.  vi,  12,  Zerubbabel’s  name  stood  side  by  side  with  Joshua’s,  and 
was  erased  by  a later  hand  to  glorify  the  ecclesiastic  at  the  expense  of 
the  civil  head  of  the  community.  Of  the  three  views  concerning  the 
exact  date  of  Malachi’s  activity  that  is  favored  which  makes  him  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  reforms  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  rather  than  co- 
operate with  them  or  carry  on  their  work  after  the  final  departure 
of  Nehemiah.  The  discussion  of  the  Greek  period  comprises  Joel, 
Zechariah  ix-xiv,  Jonah  and  Is.  xxiv-xxvii.  As  to  the  unity  or  duality 
of  the  authorship  of  Zech.  ix-xi,  and  xii-xiv.  Dr.  Bennett  is  non-com- 
mittal. Only  a passing  reference  is  made  in  a foot-note  on  page  130 
to  the  burning  question  of  the  redaction  or  interpolation  of  the  ear- 
lier prophetic  writings  in  this  period,  although  in  the  later  pages  of 
the  work,  where  the  development  of  doctrine  is  discussed,  the  hypothesis 
of  such  a redaction  is  accepted,  but  not  carried  to  the  extent  of  elimi- 
nating with  Volz  all  the  Messianic  elements  from  the  preexilic  period. 

The  biblico-theological  discussion  consists  of  thirteen  chapters  on  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  God;  God  and  the  World,  Nature;  God  and 
Man,  the  Gentiles;  God  and  Israel;  Revelation,  Nature  of  Man;  The 
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Normal  Religious  Life;  Righteousness  and  Sin;  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments ; Atonement  and  Final  Reprobation ; The  Future  of  Israel  and 
the  World;  The  Kingdom  of  God;  The  Messiah;  The  Individual  after 
Death.  As  may  be  surmised  from  these  headings,  what  is  given  here 
is  a complete  theology  of  the  Old  Testament;  at  least,  of  the  prophetic 
teaching  as  a whole,  rather  than  an  exposition  of  the  teaching  of  the 
post-exilic  prophets  only.  We  have  here  one  more  demonstration  of  the 
impossibility  of  giving  an  intelligible  account  of  the  theology  of  a seg- 
ment of  the  course  of  revelation  by  itself.  In  every  chapter,  in  connec- 
tion with  every  topic,  we  learn  practically  as  much  concerning  the  ear- 
lier development  as  concerning  that  stage  with  which  the  book  properly 
deals.  In  itself  this  is  no  disadvantage  but  in  a series  planned  with 
reference  to  periods,  it  must  involve  needless  repetition.  One  thing, 
however,  can  be  fairly  asked,  viz. : that  in  a work  of  this  kind  the  indi- 
vidual and  new  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  the  several  organs  of  reve- 
lation shall  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  the  effort  to  place  their  teaching  in 
the  light  of  common  prophetic  doctrine.  We  are  not  sure  that  Dr.  Ben- 
nett has  entirely  escaped  this  danger.  Especially  from  his  own  stand- 
point, which  does  not  involve  the  absolute  agreement  of  all  Scripture, 
he  seems  to  us  to  combine  too  easily  statements  of  the  several  prophets 
so  as  to  make  out  of  them  a sort  of  consensus  or  analogia  fidei.  One 
might  ask  whether,  apart  from  the  strict  theory  of  inspiration,  with  its 
assumption  of  the  unity  of  all  Scripture  teaching  in  the  mind  of  God, 
the  auctor  primarius,  such  a combination  had  any  real  existence  in  a 
concrete  consciousness.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  author’s  treatment 
of  the  whole  range  of  teaching  has  many  excellent  qualities.  It  is  al- 
ways clear  and  instructive,  and  even  where  it  leans  to  the  modern 
hypothesis,  remains  free  from  the  ultra-doctrinaire  excrescences  of  the 
latter;  e.  g.,  in  its  refusal  to  consider  the  prophets  on  account  of  the 
demand  of  conversion,  as  thorough-going  Pelagians  (p.  274).  There 
are,  of  course,  many  points  to  which  expert  readers  will  take  exception. 
For  instance,  we  must  differ  from  the  view  expressed  on  p.  161,  that 
the  ascription  of  holiness  to  the  deity  is  a later  development  than 
its  ascription  to  the  entourage  of  the  deity.  An  exaggeration  is  the 
statement  on  p.  194  that  in  the  description  of  Israel  as  it  will  exist  in 
the  ideal  future,  the  holy  nation  “attains  to  divine  attributes,  it  shares 
the  eternity  of  Yahweh.  We  might  almost  say,  to  use  the  Nicene  ter- 
minology, that  Israel  becomes  of  one  substance  with  God.”  In  discuss- 
ing the  mode  of  prophetic  revelation  on  p.  215,  Dr.  Bennett  correctly 
emphasizes  that  the  prophets  had  an  absolute  conviction  of  receiving 
communications  from  God,  but  then  proceeds  to  compare  this  convic- 
tion to  the  reliance  of  the  modern  preacher  or  hymn-writer  on  the  inner 
life  or  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Is  it  true,  that  the  psychology  of  the 
prophets  did  not  distinguish  between  the  sensation  caused  by  a voice 
from  without  and  the  impression  due  to  the  operation  of  a spiritual 
influence  on  the  soul?  Or  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  the  recognition  of 
both  modes  of  revelation  as  equally  authoritative,  that  the  distinction 
between  them  should  not  have  entered  into  their  consciousness? 
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The  clause,  “He  declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought”,  of  Amos 
iv.  13,  is  explained  on  p.  160  of  the  thought  of  man,  and  quoted  to 
illustrate  the  divine  omniscience ; and  on  p.  200  of  God’s  thought,  to 
illustrate  the  divine  self-communication.  On  p.  114,  Antiochus  III 
should  be  Artaxerxes  III. 

A fairly  representative  list  of  literature  and  index  of  subjects,  and 
index  of  Scripture  passages,  are  appended. 

Princeton.  Geerhardus  Vos. 


St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  The  Greek  text,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  George  Milligan,  D.D.,  Minister  of 
Caputh,  Perthshire.  Macmillan  & Co.,  Limited,  St.  Martin’s  Street, 
London  (The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York).  1908.  Pp.  cix, 
195.  $2.60  net. 

Up  to  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Greek  language 
of  the  New  Testament  period  was  studied  almost  exclusively  in  literary 
sources.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  however,  the  rubbish-heaps  and 
mummy-cases  of  Egypt  have  yielded  a great  mass  of  private  documents 
of  all  sorts,  such  as  receipts,  petitions,  contracts,  and  private  letters, 
which  furnish  excellent  material  for  a study  of  the  language  of  every- 
day life.  Increased  attention  has  also  been  devoted  to  the  inscriptions, 
which,  unlike  the  papyri,  are  found  not  in  Egypt  alone,  but  in  all  parts 
of  the  Greek  world.  These  new  materials  have  not  been  allowed  to  re- 
main unused;  they  have  been  made  accessible  by  many  carefully-edited 
series  of  publications;  and  the  lexicographers  and  grammarians  have 
already  begun  to  study  their  significance  for  linguistic  science.  More- 
over, Deissman,  J.  H.  Moulton  and  others  have  addressed  themselves 
to  the  special  task  of  showing  the  significance  of  the  new  discoveries 
for  the  study  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.  But  Milligan  is 
the  first  to  make  systematic  use  of  the  new  materials  in  the  exegesis 
of  a continuous  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  and  therein  consists 
the  chief  significance  of  the  commentary  now  before  us. 

The  index  on  pp.  183-191,  containing  a list  of  the  numerous  publica- 
tions of  inscriptions  and  papyri  that  have  been  used,  with  the  passages 
cited,  will  itself  convey  some  impression  of  the  diligence  that  the  author 
has  devoted  to  his  task,  and  this  impression  is  confirmed  by  a detailed 
study  of  the  commentary.  By  the  frequent  references  to  papyri  and  in- 
scriptions— at  least  three  or  four  almost  on  every  page — Milligan’s  com- 
mentary becomes  at  any  rate  something  quite  new ; it  is  materially  dif- 
ferent from  any  exegetical  work  that  has  preceded  it.  But  the  author’s 
study  of  the  papyri  and  inscriptions  has  by  no  means  made  him  neglect- 
ful of  other  material  for  illustration.  Parallels  from  Greek  literature 
are  not  ignored,  and  especially  the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writ- 
ings are  estimated  at  their  true  worth  as  aids  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
epistles.  In  general,  the  moderation  with  which  Milligan  applies  the 
new  methods  to  the  liguistic  study  of  the  New  Testament  is  worthy 
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of  emulation.  Though  fully  appreciative  of  the  linguistic  affinity  exist- 
ing between  the  New  Testament  on  the  one  side  and  the  papyri  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  common  spoken  language  of  the  Greek  world  on  the 
other,  Milligan  does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  drive  every  “Hebraism” 
relentlessly  from  the  field.  In  adopting  the  new  methods,  he  has  not 
discarded  the  old. 

What  then  is  the  result  of  this  diligent  and  judicious  employment 
of  the  papyri  and  inscriptions  as  aids  to  the  exegesis  of  two  of  the 
Pauline  epistles?  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  is  not  wasted,  even  if 
it  leads,  in  a narrow  sense,  to  failure;  for  it  was  necessary  as  an  experi- 
ment. If  Milligan  has  done  nothing  more  than  demonstrate  by  his  hon- 
est effort  the  uselessness  of  the  papyrus  finds  for  New  Testament  exe- 
gesis, he  has  performed  a useful  service  in  clearing  the  way  for  future 
commentators.  The  new  materials  were  of  a kind  at  least  to  demand 
attention;  a serious  attempt  at  using  them  had  to  be  made  before  New 
Testament  exegetes  could  with  anything  like  a good  conscience  continue 
to  proceed  along  the  old  lines.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  value 
of  Milligan’s  work  is  not  merely  the  value  that  belongs  to  an  unsuccess- 
ful experiment.  It  is  true  that  the  papyri  and  inscriptions,  as  cited  in 
the  commentary,  do  not  often  solve  definite  exegetical  problems. 
Whether  iv  fidpei  that  in  I Thess.  ii  :y  (6)  means  “to  be  burdensome” 
or  “to  be  in  honor”,  whether  els  rfKos  in  I Thess.  ii:i6  means  “to  the 
end”  or  “to  the  uttermost”,  whether  t6  eavroO  aKtCos  in  I Thess.  iv:4 
means  “his  own  body”  or  “his  own  wife”,  whether  dstb  wpoadjirov  toG 
Kvplov  in  II  Thess.  i :g  means  “separated  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord”  or  “by  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  Lord” — these  questions  are 
just  about  as  difficult  to  answer  as  they  ever  were.  Grammatical  or 
lexical  usages,  interesting  for  the  exegesis  of  the  epistles,  are 
only  very  seldom  discovered  in  the  papyri  or  inscriptions  alone,  un- 
confirmed by  the  sources  that  were  available  before.  Such  at  least  is 
the  general  impression  that  results  from  the  parallels  adduced  in  the 
commentary  now  under  examination.  But  the  function  of  the  com- 
mentator does  not  consist  merely  in  solving  a disconnected  series  of  exe- 
getical problems — he  must  also  seek  to  reproduce  and  revivify  as  a 
whole  in  the  minds  of  modern  readers  the  thought  of  the  ancient  writ- 
ing as  it  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  author  and  of  those  who  were  its 
first  readers.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  less  tangible  but  no  less  important 
task  that  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  may  derive  assistance  from 
the  papyri.  They  help  him  perhaps  not  so  much  in  the  details  as  in  the 
general  spirit  of  his  work.  They  reproduce  for  him  the  everyday  lan- 
guage of  the  Greek  world  of  Paul’s  time,  so  that  it  becomes  to  a certain 
extent  again  a living  language.  By  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
forms  of  expression  employed  by  the  plain  people  of  that  day  in  their 
ordinary  business  and  private  affairs,  he  is  made  better  able  to  listen 
to  the  epistles  of  Paul  with  the  ears  of  those  to  whom  they  were  orig- 
inally addressed.  Such  is  perhaps  the  chief  value  of  the  numerous  cita- 
tions in  Milligan’s  commentary.  Many  of  them  contain  only  what  was 
to  some  extent  attested  by  the  literary  sources  already  available ; many 
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of  them  will  perhaps  be  dispensed  with  in  future  commentaries  after 
they  have  come  to  be  matter  of  course ; but,  as  showing  the  special  affin- 
ity of  the  New  Testament  language  with  the  living,  spoken  language 
of  the  time,  and  as  preparing  the  way  for  a more  general  knowledge  of 
that  colloquial  language  as  a background  for  New  Testament  study, 
the  citations  collected  by  Milligan  from  the  papyri  and  inscriptions 
could  not  have  been  curtailed  without  serious  loss. 

The  abundant  employment  of  the  new  materials  for  linguistic  study 
does  not,  however,  exhaust  the  value  of  Milligan’s  commentary,  which 
is  in  general  a useful  contribution  to  the  investigation  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles.  Milligan  defends  the  authenticity  and  integrity  of  both 
epistles,  devoting  his  attention,  of  course,  chiefly  to  the  defense  of  II 
Thessalonians  (pp.  Ixxvi-xcii).  To  explain  the  remarkable  similarity 
existing  between  the  two  epistles,  which,  especially  since  the  appear- 
ance of  Wrede’s  monograph  in  1903,  has  been  made  the  chief  basis 
for  the  attack  upon  the  genuineness  of  II  Thessalonians,  Milligan  sug- 
gests (p.  Ivi,  n.®)  that  “the  words  and  phrases  which,  during  that  anx- 
ious time  of  waiting  for  the  return  of  Timothy,  he  [Paul]  had  been 
turning  over  in  his  mind  as  the  most  suitable  to  address  to  his  beloved 
Thessalonians”,  would  naturally  “have  remained  in  his  memory,  and 
have  risen  almost  unconsciously  to  his  lips,  as  he  dictated  his  second 
letter  to  the  same  Church  so  shortly  afterwards.”  Less  satisfactory 
is  Milligan’s  appeal  to  the  relation  existing  between  Ephesians  and 
Colossians,  for  in  the  first  place  those  who  reject  II  Thessalonians  are 
very  apt  to  reject  Ephesians  also;  and  in  the  second  place  similarity  in 
linguistic  detail  between  two  epistles  addressed  to  different  churches  at 
the  same  time  is  less  surprising  than  such  similarity  in  two  epistles  ad- 
dressed to  the  same  church  at  different  times.  To  the  objection  derived 
from  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  II  Thessalonians  with  I Thessalon- 
ians in  the  view  held  of  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia,  Milligan  replies 
that  Paul’s  ideas  on  that  point  were  in  a state  of  flux.  Here  Milligan 
would  have  done  better  to  abide  by  his  more  cautious  form  of  state- 
ment that  Paul  emphasized  different  aspects  of  the  Parousia  at  different 
times.  The  important  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle,  that 
is  derived  from  the  difficulties  involved  in  rival  theories  as  to  its  origin, 
has  not  been  developed  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  though  what  Mil- 
ligan says  is  true  enough. 

The  accounts  of  the  city  of  Thessalonica  and  of  Paul’s  relations 
to  the  Thessalonian  Church  are  interesting  and  instructive.  To  over- 
come the  apparent  contradiction  between  I Thessalonians  and  Acts  with 
regard  to  the  movements  of  Timothy,  Milligan  suggests  that  Silas  and 
Timothy  joined  Paul  in  Athens,  that  when  Timothy  was  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (I  Thess.  iii.  i)  Silas  was  sent  on  some  other  mission, 
perhaps  to  Philippi,  and  that  finally  both  Silas  and  Timothy  rejoined 
Paul  again  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii'.s) — a very  natural  hypothesis.  From 
Paul’s  recapitulation  of  his  labors  in  Thessalonica  (I  Thess.  ii:i  ff.), 
Milligan  infers  that  insinuations  against  the  Apostle  had  been  made  in 
Thessalonica  in  his  absence,  and  traces  these  insinuations  to  a Jewish 
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source.  Here  our  author  differs  with  Schmiedel,  who  makes  the  oppo- 
nents Gentiles,  and  with  Bornemann,  who  infers  no  such  special  attacks 
whatever. 

The  brief  section  on  the  general  character  and  contents  of  the  epistles 
produces  a more  effective  picture  both  of  the  writer  and  of  the  recipi- 
ents than  does  the  intolerable  diffuseness  of  Borneman.  Milligan  ac- 
cepts only  with  a caution  Deissmann’s  overdrawn  distinction  between 
“letter”  and  “epistle.”  The  Pauline  Epistles,  though  “letters”,  require 
a new  category — they  are  religious  letters.  The  section  on  language, 
style  and  literary  affinities  is  remarkable  for  its  insistence  upon  the  re- 
semblances (conveniently  collected  in  parallel  columns)  between  the 
Thessalonian  Epistles  and  certain  words  of  Jesus.  These  resemblances, 
Milligan  believes,  are  “sufficient  to  show  that  St.  Paul  must  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  actual  words  of  Jesus,  and  in  all  probability 
had  actually  some  written  collection  of  them  in  his  possession”.  The 
vocabulary  of  the  epistles,  confirmed  by  the  style,  conveys  to  Milligan 
the  impression  that  “St.  Paul,  when  not  directly  indebted  to  the 
Greek  O.  T.,  was  mainly  dependent  upon  the  living,  spoken  tongue  of 
his  own  day.”  Whether,  as  Milligan  supposes,  he  also  borrowed  “from 
time  to  time  more  or  less  consciously  from  ethical  writers”,  is  more 
doubtful.  In  the  section  on  doctrine  the  comparatively,  scanty  doctrinal 
content  of  the  epistles  is  explained  rather  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
persons  addressed  than  by  immaturity  in  Paul’s  own  thinking.  After 
all,  the  Apostle  had  already  been  engaged  for  fifteen  years  in  active 
missionary  work,  and,  we  may  add,  already  had  behind  him  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Apostolic  Council.  There  had  been  time  enough  and  occa- 
sion enough  for  the  development  of  the  essentials  of  his  system  of  doc- 
trine. Furthermore,  Milligan’s  exposition  is  an  excellent  preventive 
of  underestimating  the  doctrinal  element  in  the  Thessalonian  Epis- 
tles. Especially  the  exalted  place  occupied  by  the  Person  of  Christ, 
even  in  these  earliest  extant  epistles  of  Paul,  is  worthy  of  notice 
(cf.  Additional  Note  D,  The  Divine  Names  in  the  Epistles). 

Of  the  “additional  notes”,  five  are  lexical  (including  the  one  just 
mentioned  on  the  Divine  Names)  ; among  the  others  the  admirable 
note  on  “St.  Paul  as  a Letter-Writer,”  deserves  special  mention.  The 
private  letters  among  the  papyri  are  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  out- 
ward form  and  general  structure  of  the  epistles  of  Paul.  The  sugges- 
tion, however,  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Pauline  epistles  the  scribe 
may  perhaps  have  been  allowed  a certain  discretion  in  throwing  the 
letter  into  “more  formal  and  complete  shape”,  though  it  is  attractive 
from  some  points  of  view,  will  probably  be  felt  to  encounter  serious 
difficulties.  The  note  on  the  question  whether  Paul  used  the  epistolary 
plural  arrives  at  what  is  probably  the  correct  conclusion,  that  Paul’s 
use  of  the  plural  can  be  reduced  to  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  But  even 
if  Milligan  is  right  in  supposing  that  the  regular  use  of  the  first  person 
plural  in  the  Thessalonian  Epistles  indicates  a closer  joint  authorship 
than  was  the  case  in  I Corinthians,  Galatians,  etc.,  it  is  yet  surprising 
that  he  speaks  repeatedly  of  the  “writers”  of  the  epistles.  Paul  may 
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have  written  in  the  name  of  Silas  and  Timothy,  he  may  have  had  them 
constantly  in  mind  during  the  composition  of  the  epistles,  yet  even  so 
he  alone  can  be  called  the  “writer”. 

The  commentary  itself,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  serious  faults. 
Milligan  has  apparently  undertaken  too  little  independent  investigation 
of  the  textual  questions.  What  is  more  serious,  he  has  occasionally 
manifested  an  inability  to  disengage  fundamental  exegetical  problems 
from  what  is  merely  accidental  in  the  discussions  of  them.  The  worst 
instance  of  this  fault  is  the  note  on  the  difficult  phrase  rh  eavroO 
(T/ceOos  KTd<rffai  in  I Thess.  iv  14.  ctkeOos  is  here  usually  taken  to  re- 
fer to  “his  own  wife”.  But  Milligan,  adopting  the  alternative  view, 
takes  o-keOos  in  the  sense  of  “body”.  Against  this  interpretation, 
perhaps  the  chief  objection  is  that  if  it  be  adopted  Kracrdai  must  ap- 
parently mean  “possess”.  But  no  instance  of  the  present  tense  of 
KTdo/Mai  used  in  the  sense  of  “possess”  has  hitherto  been  found.  The 
present  tense  means  “to  acquire” ; it  is  the  perfect  tense  that  means 
“to  possess”.  The  present  tense  denotes  an  act;  the  perfect  tense  de- 
notes the  state  resultant  upon  that  act.  “But”,  says  Milligan,  “to 
judge  from  the  papyri  it  would  seem  as  if  at  least  in  the  popular  lan- 
guage this  meaning  [‘possess’]  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  perf. 
(KiKT-qffdai).”  In  proof  of  this,  Milligan  cites  P.  Tebt.  5,  241  ff.,  where 
KTacdai  is  by  Milligan  himself,  following  the  editors,  translated  not 
“possess”  but  “take  possession  of” — really  the  opposite  meaning  to  the 
one  desired,  for  “take  possession  of”,  like  “acquire”,  denotes  an  act  of 
which  “possess”  denotes  the  resultant  state,  and  therefore  represents 
merely  the  common  use  of  the  present  tense.  (The  other  passage  cited, 
P.  Oxy.  259,  6,  where  the  future  is  used,  is  no  clear  case  in  point,  for  it 
is  hard  to  see  why  the  meaning  “acquire”  or  “obtain”  will  not  fit  the 
passage.)  To  make  the  confusion  still  worse  Milligan  finally  says, 
“There  seems  no  reason  therefore  why  Kraadai  should  not  be  used 
in  the  passage  before  us  of  a man’s  so  ‘possessing’  or  ‘taking  possession 
of  his  body,  as  to  use  it  in  the  fittest  way  for  God’s  service  in  thorough 
keeping  with  the  general  Pauline  teaching”.  Here  the  alternative  ren- 
derings, “take  possession  of”  and  “possess”,  about  which  the  entire  dis- 
cussion ought  to  have  turned,  seem  finally  to  be  taken  as  synonyms ! 
Or  if  the  word  “possess”  is  to  be  understood  in  its  less  common  sense 
of  “seize”,  so  that  it  is  really  equivalent  to  “take  possession  of”,  then  it 
was  an  incorrect  translation  of  KiKT-qadai.  Of  course  the  rendering 
“take  possession  of  his  own  body”  is  linguistically  possible.  But  the 
reader  has  no  very  clear  conception  of  the  reasons  for  its  adoption. 
And  the  chief  objection  to  it,  namely  that  irddei  iiridufilas  in  v.  5 

would  become  meaningless — is  not  even  mentioned  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Notes 
on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  pp.  53ff.). 

Milligan’s  discussion  of  the  eschatological  passage,  II  Thess.  ii:i-i2, 
is  not  particularly  elaborate.  He  advocates  the  common  view  that 
t6  Karixov  is  the  civil  power,  especially  as  embodied  in  the  Roman 
state,  the  “man  of  lawlessness”  being  simply  brought  into  connection 
with  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  and  the  “temple  of  God”  being 
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identified  with  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Any  criticism  of  this  view  is 
here,  of  course,  impossible.  Milligan’s  historical  review  of  the  exegesis 
of  the  passage  (Note  J)  is  brief;  but  greater  detail  would  have  been 
useless  repetition  of  what  other  commentators  have  done.  More  to  be 
regretted  is  the  rapidity  with  which  Milligan  passes  over  the  deeper 
implications  of  the  phrases  <o's  5i’  -qfiQv  in  II  Thess.  ii.  2,  and  efre  5t’ 
iiri(rTo\rji  rjfj.C}v  in  II  Thess.  ii.  15,  and  of  the  clause  S ianv  a-queiov  trdcrri 
iiruTToXy  in  II  Thess.  ii.  17.  For  an  advocate  as  well  as  for  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  genuineness  of  II  Thessalonians,  Wrede  {Die  Echtheit  des 
zweiten  Thessalonicherbriefs,  pp.  62fT.)  deserves  careful  attention  when 
he  insists  that  the  ws  Sd  TjfiQy  does  not  necessarily  imply  doubt  on  the 
writer’s  part  of  the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  referred  to,  any  more 
than  Paul  in  I Cor.  vii.  25  means  to  imply  that  he  had  not  received 
mercy  from  the  Lord  when  he  writes  yvibfiriv  SLSwfu  u!s  rfXeruj^vos  mb  Kvplov 
TTUTTbs  ehai.  The  passage  may  on  this  view  be  paraphrased  (see  Wrede, 
op.  cit.,  p.  63)  : “Do  not  allow  it  to  disturb  you  that  they  are  appealing 
to  my  word  or  letter  on  the  ground  that  this  word  or  letter  came 
from  me.” 

In  a number  of  places,  Miligan  seems  to  use  the  term  “Koiv^  ” in  a 
sense  that  excludes  the  New  Testament.  This  would  only  introduce 
confusion  into  the  terminology.  “Koiyy”  should  be  used  in  a broad  sense 
to  include  “the  entire  written  and  spoken  development  of  the  Greek 
language”  (E.  Schweizer)  from  about  300  B.  C.  to  about  500  A.  D. 
Milligan’s  use  of  the  term  “Judaistic  writings”  to  designate  the  Jewish 
writings  enumerated  on  pp.  188-190,  is  also  open  to  criticism.  “Juda- 
istic” more  properly  designates  a tendency  in  the  Christian  Church. 

Though  the  commentary  of  Milligan  can  hardly  be  classed  among  the 
really  great  exegetical  works,  its  employment  of  new  illustrative  mater- 
ial and  its  wealth  in  instructive  lexical  studies  make  it  indispensable  for 
every  earnest  student  of  the  Thessalonian  Epistles. 

Princeton.  J.  Gresham  Machen. 


The  Self-Interpret,\tion  of  Jesus  Christ.  A study  of  the  Messianic 
Consciousness  as  reflected  in  the  Synoptics.  By  Rev.  G.  S.  Streat- 
FEiLD,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Fenny  Compton.  New  York:  Eaton  & 
Mains;  Cincinnati:  Jennings  & Graham.  (London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton),  n.  d.  Crown,  8vo.  Pp.  xv,  21 1.  Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  point  of  departure  of  Mr.  Streatfeild’s  discussion  is  the  language 
of  self-assertion  or  of  self-exaltation  which  is  placed  on  the  lips  of 
Jesus  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels.  His  immediate  aim  is  to  vindi- 
cate this  language  to  Jesus,  or  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  “to  support” 
or  “to  confirm”,  “the  belief,  almost  unquestioned  until  the  nineteenth 
century,”  that  this  language  “is  substantially  the  language  of  Jesus  Him- 
self” (pp.  vi:  4).  His  ultimate  end  is,  on  the  basis  of  this  language 
of  self-assertion  or  of  self-exaltation,  “to  place  once  more  in  the  full- 
est light  the  great  alternative  that  Jesus  Christ  was  either  truly  Di- 
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vine  or  not  ideal  man”  (pp.  vi,  4).  The  dilemma  is,  he  thinks,  not 
quite  what  it  used  to  be, — ant  Deus  ant  non  homo  bonus.  Alodern 
unbelief  has  found  a way — so  it  thinks — to  save  the  integrity  of  Jesus 
in  the  face  of  His  high  pretensions.  But  in  saving  His  integrity  it 
sacrifices  His  sanity.  The  dilemma  is  thus  shifted  to  the  form  of : 
aut  Dcus  aut  non  homo  sanus.  But  it  remains  equally  stringent,  and 
Mr.  Streatfeild  wishes  to  press  it  to  its  issue.  Was  Jesus  just  an  amia- 
ble fanatic,  whose  head  was  turned  with  His  disordered  estimate  of  His 
own  importance?  Or  was  He  what  He  represented  Himself  as  being? 
Tertium  non  datur.  Mr.  Streatfeld’s  book  is  thus  an  argument  for  the 
deity  of  Jesus.  His  argument  has  two  steps.  He  undertakes  to  show 
that  this  language  of  self-exaltation  is  Jesus’  own.  He  undertakes  to 
show  that  this  language  of  self-exaltation  is  sober  and  true.  Jesus 
represents  Himself  as  som.ething  more  than  human,  and  Jesus  is  what 
He  represents  Himself  to  be. 

The  reader  is  prepossessed  from  the  outset  by  the  modesty  of  Mr. 
Streatfeild’s  tone.  Perhaps  there  is  a little  too  much  deference  shown 
to  modern  opinion.  The  accumulation  of  the  opinions  of  recent 
writers  in  the  footnotes  is  valuable,  and  scarcely  needed  the  apology 
which  Mr.  Streatfeild  offers  for  it  in  his  preface.  One  gets  the  impres- 
sion, however,  that  Mr.  Streatfeild  is  a little  too  much  swayed  by  these 
opinions.  He  does,  indeed,  assert  with  emphasis,  and  argue  convinc- 
ingly, the  main  elements  of  his  thesis,  but  he  leaves  a little  to  be  de- 
sired on  such  matters  as  the  inspiration  and  detailed  accuracy  of 
Scripture;  and,  in  general,  he  seems  to  have  the  fear  of  modern  criti- 
cism a little  too  strongly  before  his  eyes.  For  the  main  purpose  of 
his  book,  this,  is,  however,  a small  matter.  Through  chapter  after 
chapter  his  quiet  argument  pursues  its  way,  and  few  readers  will 
rise  from  the  book  without  feeling  that  the  double  thesis  has  been 
made  good — Jesus  did  use  this  language  of  self-assertion,  and  His 
witness  to  Himself  is  sober  and  true. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

The  Life  of  Christ  according  to  St.  Mark.  By  W.  H.  Bennett, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Professor,  Hackney  Coll,  and  New  Coll.,  Lon- 
don. Sometime  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  A.  C. 
Armstrong  & Son,  New  York.  1907.  Pp.  xi,  295.  $1.75  net. 

Beginning  in  1903  a series  of  articles  bearing  the  title  of  Dr.  Ben- 
nett’s book,  ran  rather  slowly  through  The  Expositor,  the  last  appearing 
in  February  1907.  These  articles  have  now  been  brought  together  in 
book  form  with  only  slight  changes  and  the  addition  of  four  short  ap- 
pendices. The  author  has  attempted  to  portray  the  impression  that 
the  narrative  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
would  produce  on  a reader  supposed  to  have  had  no  other  knowledge 
of  Jesus. 

In  speaking  of  the  method  of  his  book.  Dr.  Bennett  remarks  truly 
that  “the  impression  sought  to  be  constructed  would  clearly  vary 
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according  to  the  character,  circumstances  and  experience  of  the  imag- 
inary reader,  who  is  supposed  to  receive  it,”  and  suggests  that  his  imag- 
ination may  not  have  been  “sufficiently  alert  and  powerful  to  maintain 
such  a standpoint  consistently”  (p.  278).  Possibly  the  inability  to 
maintain  the  standpoint  of  the  book  may  be  due  to  the  lack  of 
imagination  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  reader,  who  knows  more  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  than  Dr.  Bennett’s  imaginary  reader.  To  such  a 
reader,  the  book  will  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  by 
Dr.  Bennett  that  ultimately  “we  are  bound  to  supplement  and  interpret 
Mark  by  the  results  of  our  study  of  other  data”  (p.  277)  ; yet  in  at- 
tempting to  fill  out  the  gaps  in  Mark’s  narrative,  probabilities  are  sug- 
gested which  the  knowledge  of  other  data  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary 
reader  renders  improbable.  At  times  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  im- 
pression that  the  author  exhibits  too  much  care  in  guarding  the  imag- 
inary reader  of  Mark  against  possible  inferences  in  agreement  with  the 
data  of  the  other  Gospels. 

The  book  presents  a continuous  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  fol- 
lowing the  Gospel  of  Mark.  A large  portion  of  the  Gospel  is  in- 
troduced into  the  text,  either  in  quotation  or  in  paraphrase.  The  dis- 
cussion is  popular,  having  had  its  origin  in  a study  of  Mark  for  devo- 
tional purposes  (p.  277).  The  treatment  of  many  points  is  too  concise 
to  be  satisfactory;  the  psychological  analysis  of  Jesus’  consciousness 
by  the  imaginary  reader  is  not  always  convincing;  and  the  method 
of  interpretation  adopted  in  some  instances  (as  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Transfiguration)  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Evangelist 
did  not  clearly  distinguish  the  _ natural  from  the  supernatural  (pp.  85, 

105). 

Princeton.  William  P.  Armstrong. 


Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  A Study  of  Development  and  Strug- 
gle in  the  Messiah’s  Work.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons,  New  York.  1907.  Pp.  xi,  192. 

This  little  book  attempts  a straightforward  constructive  discussion 
of  the  career  of  Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  the  Gospels.  There  is  no  technical 
criticism  of  the  sources,  though  the  writer  has  reached  conclusions  on 
many  of  these  points  which  come  out  incidentally.  The  eight  chapters 
of  the  book  were  originally  delivered  as  popular  lectures  at  a summer 
Chautauqua  at  Pertle  Springs,  Mo.,  July,  1906,  to  an  audience  composed 
of  ministers  and  a large  and  intelligent  body  of  other  Christian  workers. 
The  assembly  requested  the  publication  of  the  lectures.  The  lectures 
have  been  published  in  the  hope  that  they  may  become  useful  to  some 
who  desire  a positive  presentation  of  the  career  of  Jesus  in  the  light 
of  modern  knowledge  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  position  given  to 
Christ  in  the  Gospels  (pp.  viif.). 
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In  Dr.  Robertson’s  book  the  following  subjects  are  discussed:  “The 
Messianic  Consciousness  of  Jesus”,  “The  First  Appeal  of  Jesus”,  “The 
New  Departure”,  “The  Galilean  Compaign”,  “The  Special  Training  of 
the  Twelve”,  “The  Attack  upon  Jerusalem”,  “The  Answer  of  Jeru- 
salem”, “The  Final  Triumph  of  Jesus”. 

Dr.  Robertson  is  master  of  an  attractive  style.  His  sentences  are 
short  and  pithy.  In  fact,  the  book  is  full  of  strikingly  bright  re- 
marks ; antithetical  statements  and  aphorisms  abound.  The  reader 
is  carried  forward  rapidly,  and  his  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end. 
And,  what  is  more  important.  Dr.  Robertson  writes  from  the  right 
point  of  view.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  the  portraiture  of  Jesus  as 
given  in  the  Gospels,  and  has  left  to  others  the  work  of  retouching  or 
repainting  the  canvass  which  “old  masters”  have  immortalized. 

It  would  be  a pleasure  to  call  attention  to  numerous  points  of  in- 
terest in  Dr.  Robertson’s  book,  but  the  interest  of  discovering  them 
may  be  left  to  the  readers  who  discover  the  book.  May  these  be  many 
and  may  Dr.  Robertson’s  service  in  this  popular  presentation  of  the 
Gospel  story  find  the  appreciation  and  the  gratitude  that  it  de- 
serves ! 

Princeton.  William  P.‘  Armstrong. 


HISTORICAL  THEOLOGY. 

A Scots  Earl  in  Covenanting  Times  : being  Life  and  Times  of  Archi- 
bald, 9th  Earl  of  Argyle  (1629-1685).  By  John  Willcock,  F.  R. 
Hist.  Soc.  Edinburgh : Andrew  Elliott,  17  Princes  Street.  1907. 
8vo. ; pp.  xxi,  448.  With  Index  and  fifteen  portraits  and  other 
illustrations. 

Mr.  John  Willcock,  Minister  of  Lewick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  has 
made  himself  favorably  known  to  students  of  Scottish  history  by  a 
series  of  biographical  memoirs — one  of  them  detailing  some  passages 
in  the  life  of  a Shetland  minister  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  most 
of  them  touching  on  phases  of  life  in  the  century  of  the  Covenants. 
Of  these  the  magnum  opus  thus  far  consists  of  two  volumes,  published 
separately,  but  dealing  with  consecutive  history  as  it  wrought  itself 
out  around  the  figures  of  two  notable  men,  father  and  son.  The  first 
of  these  two  volumes,  called  The  Great  Marquess,  presented  the  “life 
and  times  of  Archibald,  8th  Earl  and  first  (and  only)  Marquess  of 
Argyle”.  The  second,  nov/  lying  before  us,  presents  “the  life  and  times 
of  Archibald,  9th  Earl  of  Argyle.” 

The  period  covered  by  the  two  volumes  embraces  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  seventeenth  century — from  1607  to  1685;  and  comprehends  the 
entire  significant  history  of  the  Covenants,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
closed  with  the  Revolution  of  1688.  This  history  is  presented,  however, 
from  the  point  of  sight  of  its  relation  to  the  two  Earls  of  Argyle,  whose 
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fortunes  furnish  the  central  thread  of  the  two  volumes  respectively. 
There  is  no  doubt  a difference  in  the  handling  of  the  history  in  the 
two  volumes.  The  earlier  one  is  more  of  a biography  of  its  subject; 
the  later  more  of  a history  of  the  times  in  which  its  subject  lived. 
This  is  in  accordance  with,  and  perhaps  has  been  determined  by,  the 
relative  prominence  of  the  two  figures.  Both  occupied  a great  place  in 
the  history  of  their  country:  both  died  as  martyrs  for  their  country’s 
liberties  and  the  Covenant.  But  the  father  was  indefinitely  the  greater 
man  of  the  two,  played  incomparably  the  greater  part  in  the  history  of 
his  times,  and  stands  out  on  the  page  of  the  story  much  more  boldly — 
in  black  or  white  (we  think,  white)  according  to  our  judgment  of  his 
in  any  event  great  character  and  career. 

Perhaps  the  task  of  writing  the  life  history  of  “the  great  Marquess” 
and  placing  it  in  its  proper  perspective  in  the  history  of  the  times  was 
more  difficult  than  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  times  of  “the 
ninth  Earl”  and  pointing  out  his  place  in  it.  Perhaps  the  mass  of 
controversial  material  which  has  gathered  around  the  figure  of  “the 
great  Marquess”,  necessitating  a continual  attitude  of  defense  when 
dealing  with  his  career,  unavoidably  hampered  the  presentation  of  his 
portrait  in  a historical  narrative.  In  any  case,  we  think  Mr.  Willcock’s 
second  volume  in  this  family  history  better  than  his  first.  We  have 
read  it  with  more  pleasure  and  we  think  with  more  profit.  We  do  not 
admire  the  ninth  Earl  as  we  admire  the  eighth : we  do  not  look  back 
to  him  with  the  gratitude  which  quickens  in  our  hearts  as  we  think 
of  that  great  lord  and  Christian  who,  fortunately  for  Scotland,  was 
virtually  King  in  the  land  during  some  of  the  most  fateful  years  of  its 
history.  But  we  follow  his  fortunes  through  Mr.  Willcock’s  pages  with, 
we  think,  an  adequate  appreciation  of  the  high  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  which  ultimately  asserted  themselves  and  enabled  him  too  to 
accomplish  a death  which  goes  far  to  vindicate  many  passages  of  his 
checkered  life.  The  volume,  however,  in  its  capacity  of  history  rather 
of  the  times  than  of  the  mere  life  of  the  ninth  Earl  deals  mainly  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Covenant  in  Scotland  in  the  period  of  its  depression. 
And  it  is  Mr.  Willcock’s  presentation  of  this  history  which  chiefly  grips 
the  reader’s  attention.  We  do  not  fully  share  Mr.  Willcock’s  attitude 
towards  the  several  parties  of  the  Covenanters : and  there  are  accord- 
ingly passages  in  his  narrative  which  we  should  have  painted  in  colors 
the  reverse  of  those  which  he  employs.  But  we  find  the  outlines  of  the 
narrative  sound,  and  have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a 
sincere  sense  of  satisfaction  with  it.  The  two  volumes  together  give  a 
clear  and  useful  picture  of  the  Covenanting  century  in  Scotland  which 
students  of  that  period  should  not  miss. 

Princeton.  Benjamin  B.  Warfield. 


Theologischer  Jahresbericht.  Herausgegeben  von  Prof.  Dr.  G. 
Kruger  und  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Kohler  in  Giessen.  Sechsundzwan- 
zigster  Band,  enthaltend  die  Literatur  und  Totenschau  des  Jahres 
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1906.  Vierte  Abteilung:  Kirchengeschichte,  bearbeitet  von 

Kruger,  Clemen,  Vogt,  Kohler,  Herz,  Werner,  Raupp.  Leipzig: 
M.  Heinsius  Nachfolger;  New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert  & Co.  1907. 
Large  8vo. ; pp.  xii,  601  (pp.  311-901).  Price  25  marks. 

This  bulky  volume  shows  that  again  for  1906  as  for  some  years 
previously,  theological  activity  has  run  very  much  on  the  lines  of 
Church  History.  The  section  on  Church  History  in  this  annual  review 
of  theological  literature  exceeds  in  bulk  those  on  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  theological  study  put  together.  This  new  instalment  of  the 
survey  continues  to  astonish  the  reader  by  its  wonderful  completeness 
and  the  remarkable  accuracy  of  its  observations.  Of  course,  the  several 
parts  of  the  volume  differ  from  one  another  in  these  matters,  as  in 
others.  We  have  found  most  satisfaction  in  reading  Kohler’s  survey 
of  Reformation  literature,  which  is  exceptionally  full  in  its  comments 
and  stands  out  in  this  respect  in  marked  contrast  with  the  skimpy  treat- 
ment of  mediaeval  research  that  immediately  precedes  it  and  is  little 
more  than  a list  of  books.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  such  an  appreciative 
reference  from  one  fellow-worker  to  another  as  that  which  Kruger 
gives  to  Loofs  a propos  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Leitfaden  sum 
Studium  der  Dogniengschichte  (p.  313).  Appearing  first  almost  incog- 
nito in  1889,  it  reached  its  well-known  form  in  its  third  edition  in 
1893 — a crisp  little  book  of  484  pages.  Its  fourth  edition,  1906,  has 
become  a thick  volume  of  1002  pages.  The  chief  event  of  the  year  in 
the  region  of  Reformation  history  was  the  continued  discussion  of 
Troeltsch’s  brilliant  essays  on  the  significance  of  Protestantism,  and 
this  debate  is  excellently  summarized  for  us  by  Kohler  (pp.  485  sq.). 
The  first  volume  of  Prof.  Lindsay’s  History  of  the  Reformation  is 
appreciatively  welcomed,  though,  of  course,  not  with  the  positive 
ecstatics  with  which  it  has  been  reviewed  in  some  English-speaking 
organs.  Kohler  remarks  that  it  may  perhaps  be  best  characterized  for 
German  readers  as  a combination  of  the  works  of  Bezold  and  Kawerau. 
He  finds  it  excellently  worked  out  and  in  the  best  sense  independent. 
The  Introductory  part,  surveying  the  eve  before  the  Reformation,  he 
finds  its  best  part : the  text,  though  well  done,  offers  little  that  is  new. 
Prof.  Williston  Walker’s  Calvin  is  also  appreciatively  estimated  (p. 
603)  ; and  the  appearance  of  a volume  on  Calvin  (by  A.  Bossert)  in 
Hatchett’s  series  of  Les  grands  ecrivains  frangais  is  appropriately  noted 
as  a sign  of  his  coming  to  his  rights  in  the  history  of  Erench  literature — 
in  sequence  to  “Brunetiere’s  famous  lecture”,  as  Kohler  thinks.  Bos- 
sert’s  book  is  spoken  well  of,  and  especially  its  remarks  on  Calvin  s 
estimate  of  Art,  especially  Music,  and  his  importance  for  the  history 
of  the  French  language  are  praised.  It  has  been  left  to  a Frenchman, 
we  learn  (p.  618),  to  publish  the  first  independent  study  of  John 
Knox’s  theology:  Charles  Martin:  De  la  genese  des  doctrines  relig- 
ieuscs  de  John  Knox,  published  in  the  Bulletin  Historique  et  Litteraire 
of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  de  Protestantisme  Franqais  (55:  193-211). 
M.  Martin  does  not  think  Knox,  who  was  above  all  a man  of  action. 
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an  original  thinker.  He  owed  his  dialectical-scholastic  tendencies  to 
John  Major,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne;  and  was  strongly  influenced  in 
his  theology  by  the  work  of  Balnaves  on  Justiflcation  by  Faith.  He 
thinks  Knox  was  a Zwinglian  before  he  came  to  Geneva:  after  that  a 
Calvinist.  The  breadth  of  the  survey  of  the  literature  of  Church 
History  in  this  work  is  illustrated  by  the  minute  care  which  it  gives  to 
chronicling  even  what  has  been  published  in  Russian  and  the  Greek 
Church.  In  Greece  and  its  affiliated  lands  the  burning  question  in  1906 
was  Cyril  Lucar, — was  he  or  was  he  not  a Calvinist?  (p.  864).  Prof. 
Diomedes  Kyriakos  thinks  that  the  popular  effect  of  the  controversy 
has  been  an  impression  that  he  was  not : but  he  leaves  the  impression 
on  our  minds  that  “the  people”  for  whom  he  speaks  were  very  much 
predisposed  to  this  opinion.  It  is  supererogatory  to  say  formally  once 
more  in  closing  that  no  student  of  theology  in  any  of  its  branches  can 
get  along  without  this  comprehensive  Jahresbericht. 

Princeton,  May,  igo8.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


Historische  Einleitung  in  die  Symbolischen  Bucher  der  evangel- 
isch-Lutherischen  Kirche.  Von  D.  Th.  Kolde.  Ordentl.  Pro- 
fessor der  Kirchengeschichte  in  Erlangen.  (Sonderdruck  aus  J.  T. 
Muller,  Die  symbolischen  Bucher  der  evangelisch-Lutherischen 
Kirche,  deutsch  und  lateinisch.  Giitersloh,  C.  Bertelsmann.  10. 
Aufl.)  Giitersloh.  Druck  und  Verlag  von  C.  Bertelsmann.  1907. 
Pp.  iv,  and  Ixxxiii. 

Doctor  Theodore  Kolde  is  more  than  the  ordinary  professor  of 
Church  History  at  Erlangen.  He  is  a modern  champion  of  German 
Lutheranism  in  its  historical  aspects.  Believing  that  our  histories  must 
be  re-written  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  he  seeks  to  bring  the 
history  of  his  church  and,  in  this  instance,  of  its  confessional  statements 
up  to  date. 

The  present  brochure  is  the  result  of  this  undertaking.  In  the  pre- 
face, Dr.  Kolde  praises  the  Introduction  by  J.  T.  Muller  (1848)  as  ex- 
cellent in  its  time  but,  in  view  of  modern  scientiflc  demands,  he  de- 
scribes it  as  “wholly  antiquated”  {vdllig  veraltet).  What  he  now  at- 
tempts is  a new  introduction  (not  a revision  of  Muller’s)  which  will  con- 
tain everything  necessary  for  the  historical  appreciation  of  the  Lu- 
theran Confessions.  The  method  employed  gives  the  origin  of  the 
symbols,  their  subsequent  history  and  reception  into  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord, the  symbolical  complementuni  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ger- 
many. The  five  Lutheran  standards  are  taken  up  separately,  viz. : the 
Augsburg  Confession,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Schmalkald  Articles,  the  two  Catechisms  of  Luther,  and  the  Form  of 
Concord,  with  a closing  chapter  on  “The  Book  of  Concord”,  which 
opens  with  a somewhat  laborious  German  and  Latin  bibliography  and 
closes  with  a passing  notice  of  the  Saxon  Visitation  Articles  of  1592. 

Dr.  Kolde  contends  for  the  relative  independence  of  Melanchthon  in 
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the  preparation  of  the  Augustana.  In  the  Marburg  Articles  (1529), 
the  Articles  of  Schwabach  (1529)  and  the  Articles  of  Torgau  (1530), 
the  three  preparatory  documents  to  the  Augsburg  Confession,  Luther 
may  be  said  to  have  shared  in  the  latter.  “But  the  direct  share  of 
Luther  in  the  composition  of  the  Confession  was  a very  trivial  one” 
(p.  21.  Cf.  pp.  8,  9).  Yet  it  is  carefully  added:  “Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  though  without  proof,  constantly  as- 
serted, that  anything  un-Lutheran  or  Melanchtonian  in  the  narrower 
sense  had  entered  into  it”  (p.  21.  Cf.  Schaff : Creeds  of  Christendom,  I. 
p.  229).  This  is  Professor  Kolde’s  contention — the  doctrinal  integrity 
of  the  Augustana  as  the  unadulterated  expression  of  sixteenth  century 
Lutheranism — a contention  which  becomes  more  noticeable  when  the 
Latin  quarto  edition  of  1540,  known  as  the  Variata,  is  considered 
(p.  25).  Real  doctrinal  changes  are  noted,  the  special  rock  of  of- 
fense being  Art.  X.  on  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  which  the  cum  pane  et 
vino  vere  exhibeantur  in  place  of  the  cum  pane  et  vino  vere  et  substan- 
tialiter  adesse  of  the  Wittemberg  Concord  (May,  1536),  and  the  giv- 
ing up  of  the  et  improbant  secus  docentes  of  the  edition  of  1530,  is  in- 
terpreted as  a possible  compromise  with  the  Zwinglians  (p.  26).  Pro- 
fessor Kolde  does  not  go  into  the  causes  of  Melanchthon’s  changes. 
Doubtless  Luther  disapproved  of  the  Variata,  but  just  let  it  pass,  as  he 
did  many  other  things  (p.  26).  The  tendency  was  to  associate  the  In- 
variata.  and  Luther’s  ideas  (p.  29),  and  this  became  the  final  norm 
(p.  30).  Both  originals — the  German  copy  at  Mayence  and  the  Latin 
copy  at  Brussels — fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romanists,  and  were  lost 
or  destroyed  (pp.  30-32).  The  Apology  is  rightly  described  (p.  38)  as  a 
theological  grounding  of  the  Augustana,  and  so  more  a theological 
treatise  than  a confession.  The  name  “Schmalkald  Articles”  is  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  that  they  are  in  no  sense  the  common  con- 
fessional document  of  the  League  of  Schmalkald;  and,  moreover,  it  is 
entirely  unhistorical  to  make  Melanchthon’s  Tract  on  the  Power  and 
Primacy  of  the  Pope  an  appendix  of  these  articles,  since  it  stands  in 
no  connection  whatever  with  them,  and  since  it  was  actually  received  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Augustana,  and  the  Apology  (pp.  50-51). 

Luther’s  catechetical  labors  are  traced  to  his  sermons  on  the  Deca- 
logue and  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (in  Lent  of  1516),  his  exposition  of  the 
former  (1518),  his  manual  on  How  to  Confess  (1519),  his  German 
exposition  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  for  the  laity  (1519),  his  “Brief  Form 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer”  (1519), 
the  Kinderfragen  of  the  Bohemian  Brethren,  and  the  universal  lack  of 
definite  religious  instruction  for  the  young;  but  preeminently  Luther’s 
“German  Mass”  (1525).  Whether  Luther  knew  and  used  the  cate- 
chetical efforts  of  Caspar  Groter  (1528),  John  Brenz  (1529?),  and  An- 
dreas Althamer  (1528),  we  do  not  know  (p.  58).  Nor  is  it  certain 
when  the  term  “Enchiridien”  was  first  given  to  the  Small  Catechism. 
Three  things,  acocrding  to  Professor  Kolde,  gave  symbolical  signifi- 
cance to  Luther’s  Catechism : its  early  popularity ; its  brief  exposition 
of  Luther’s  views,  making  it  a handy  reference  (with  the  Schmalkald 
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Articles)  in  the  controversies  following  Luther’s  death;  and  the  emer- 
gence of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  in  1563  (pp.  63-64). 

The  chapter  on  “The  Form  of  Concord”  notes  the  attempts  to  pre- 
serve Protestantism  in  its  Lutheran  purity,  the  futility  of  these  efforts 
in  the  growth  of  Melanchthonianism  and  Calvinism,  the  labors  of  Jacob 
Andreae,  Chemnitz,  Chytraus,  Selnecker,  et  al.,  leading  by  way  of 
Andreae’s  Eintrachtsformel  (1567),  his  six  sermons  (1573),  his  Swa- 
bian Concord  (1574),  worked  over  (mainly  by  Chemnitz)  into  the 
Swabian-Saxon  Concord  ,1575),  the  Form  of  Maulbronn  by  Osiander 
and  Bidembach  (1576),  and  the  Torgau  Book  (1576),  finally  to  the 
“Berg  Book”  as  the  Form  of  Concord  (1577).  One  misses  in  it,  says 
Dr.  Kolde,  the  pulse-beat  of  a direct  confession;  this  was  due  to  its 
aim,  which  was  not  union  and  compromise  but  separation  and  dif- 
ferentiation. Hence  it  is  more  a doctrinal  writing  than  a confession, 
yet  as  a doctrinal  writing  it  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  pre- 
eminent achievements  of  the  sixteenth  century  (p.  73),  although  there 
never  has  been  a time  when  it  would  have  been  the  confession  of  all 
Lutheranism  (p.  74). 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  Book  of  Concord,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Jacob  Andrae,  assisted  by  Archdeacon  Peter  Glaser  and  Deacon 
Caspar  Fiiger  as  correctors  (p.  78),  appeared  in  Dresden,  June  25, 
1580,  the  fiftieth  aniversary  of  the  reading  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
(p.  80.  Cf.  p.  20),  and  Dr.  Kolde  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
only  one  official  Dresden  edition  of  1580.  The  first  Latin  text  (1580), 
in  reality  a private  undertaking  of  Nikolaus  Schnecker,  was  so  faulty 
that  it  was  thoroughly  revised ; and  this  revision,  appearing  at  Leip- 
zig in  1584,  became  the  Latin  textus  receptus  of  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord. 

Of  the  Saxon  Visitation  Articles  it  is  stated  that  they  prevailed  in 
Saxony  until  1836,  but  that  otherwise  they  have  “nothing  whatever  to 
do  either  with  the  Book  of  Concord  or  the  symbols  of  the  Lutheran 
Church”  (p.  83) — a noble  exhibition  not  only  of  historical  perspective 
but  also  of  ecclesiastical  self-respect. 

As  to  form,  we  note  very  copious  foot-notes,  a comprehensive  and 
carefully  selected  literature,  including  the  author’s  numerous  and  valu- 
able investigations,  the  Roman  numbering  of  the  pages,  making  the 
present  pamphlet  ready  to  be  inserted  as  an  historical  preface  to  some 
future  edition  of  the  “Book  of  Concord”,  and  lastly,  the  old  German 
type  and  spelling  in  quotations  from  the  earlier  sources.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  literature,  however,  is  unhappy.  It  is  simply  unkind  to  the 
reader’s  eyes  to  place  before  him  such  a jumble  as  we  find  on  pages 
54,  65,  and  77,  when  a few  more  pages  would  have  given  room  for 
spacing  and  separation. 

That  Dr.  Kolde  has  succeeded  is  evident.  He  has  given  us  an  In- 
troduction that  is  brief  and  up-to-date.  It  is  not  easy  for  one  wholly 
to  submerge  one’s  dogmatic  presuppositions.  The  Reformation  is  not 
quite  over.  The  general  spirit  of  the  booklet  is  that  of  a devoted  Lu- 
theran, but  it  is  none  the  less  a genuinely  historical  production,  and  just 
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such  a one  as  we  need  to-day.  For,  after  all,  the  tendency  of  modern 
theological  liberalism  to  put  a quietus  upon  all  creeds  is  due  to  a lack 
of  historic  perspective  with  regard  to  the  creeds  and  a fixed  unwilling- 
ness to  investigate, — the  one  eternal  prerogative  of  the  self-complacent 
ignoramus.  What  we  need  to  rewrite  is,  not  our  creeds,  but  their  his- 
tory. This  is  what  Dr.  Kolde  has  done  for  the  German  Lutheran 
Church.  It  is  what  Dr.  Warfield  has  been  doing  all  along  for  the 
Westminster  standards  (see  former  articles  in  this  Review).  No  Lu- 
theran student  ought  wilfully  to  omit  Dr.  Kolde’s  Introduction,  for  it 
too  gives  “sound  results  in  the  shortest  words”,  and  among  those  who 
will  especially  appreciate  it,  will  doubtless  be  many  on  the  Reformed 
side. 

Langhorne,  Pa.  Benjamin  F.  Paist,  Jr. 

Sheldon  Jackson,  Pathfinder  and  Prospector  of  the  Missionary  Van- 
guard in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Alaska.  By  Robert  Laird 
Stewart,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Lin- 
coln University,  Pa.  Author  of  “The  Land  of  Israel”  and  “Memo- 
rable Places  among  the  Holy  Hills”.  Illustrated.  New  York, 
Chicago,  etc. : Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  488.  Price,  $2.00 
net. 

In  this  life  of  Dr.  Jackson  we  have  the  great  home  missionary  biog- 
raphy. It  is  often  assumed  that  foreign  missions  have  a monopoly,  if  not 
of  the  heroism,  at  least  of  the  romance  of  missionary  work,  and  for 
the  romance  of  missions  we  are  apt  to  turn,  for  example,  to  the  lives 
of  Paton,  Mackay  and  Hannington.  Dr.  Stewart  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  giving  us  not  only  an  adequate  record  of  a great  home  mission 
leader,  but  a book  which  for  thrilling  interest,  and  for  its  narrative  of 
dramatic  adventure,  of  apostolic  zeal,  and  of  events  profoundly  signi- 
ficant for  civilization,  can  scarcely  be  excelled  in  foreign  missionary 
annals.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  called  “the  Francis  Xavier  of  Protestant 
America”,  “an  Apostle  Paul  in  his  grasp  of  strategic  points”,  a bishop 
with  a diocese  larger  than  Alexander’s  empire,  “the  Kit  Carson  of 
Presbyterianism”,  “a  great  religious  explorer”,  and  the  founder  of 
Christian  Civilization  in  Alaska.  The  story  of  his  labors  is  as  fascina- 
ting as  the  novels  of  “Ralph  Connor”,  and  the  reader  can  understand 
why  Dr.  Grenfell,  of  Labrador,  has  said  that  Sheldon  Jackson  was  taken 
as  his  model. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  most  fortunate  in  his  biographer.  Dr.  Stewart 
has  collected  and  arranged  with  great  care  the  rich  material  at  his  com- 
mand, has  told  his  story  with  the  grace  of  an  accomplished  writer,  and 
with  the  sustained  enthusiasm  of  one  who  was  himself  a veteran  of 
home  missions.  The  history  begins  with  Dr.  Jackson  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory working  under  the  Foreign  Board,  and  follows  his  labors  as  an 
apostle  of  home  missions  who  magnified  his  office,  and  claimed  for 
Christ  and  civilization  and  Presbyterianism  the  empire  of  the  “New 
West”  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  “dotted  the 
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whole  broad  expanse  with  monuments  of  his  wisdom  and  energy”. 
The  book  will  not  only  be  of  interest  to  all  Presbyterians  and  lovers 
of  missions,  but  will  be  of  great  value  to  historians  of  Alaska  and  of 
the  winning  of  the  West,  and  will  besides  have  a broad  human  appeal 
as  the  marvelous  record  of  what  one  man  can  accomplish.  A com- 
parison between  Dr.  Jackson  and  the-  Apostle  Paul  has  often  been 
made  and  is  inevitable  as  we  read  of  his  tireless  journeyings,  his  labors 
so  varied  in  extent  and  in  character,  his  hardships,  dangers,  imprison- 
ment, “deaths  oft”  (three  times  so  reported  in  the  press),  and  care 
of  alt  the  churches.  Dr.  Spining’s  dramatic  address,  nominating  Dr. 
Jackson  for  moderator  of  the  Assembly  of  1897,  is  given  in  full;  and 
we  have  a detailed  account  of  the  introduction  of  reindeer,  which  an 
Alaskan  has  asserted  will  be  worth  more  for  the  wealth  and  happiness 
of  Alaska  than  the  gold  and  silver  of  her  mines. 

One  incident,  told  by  a classmate  in  Princeton  Seminary,  may  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  this  “Review” : 

“In  the  course  of  his  argument  the  Doctor  (Dr.  McGill  in  a mission- 
ary sermon)  seemed  to  be  inspired,  and,  looking  right  down  on  us 
students,  he  thrust  forward  his  hand  and  said:  ‘Young  man,  if  you 
can’t  be  first,  be  foremost.’  After  the  service  was  over,  a young  man 
who  sat  by  me  in  the  chapel — said,  ‘That  was  a very  excellent  sermon’ 
— ‘Very  fine’,  was  the  reply.  But  McMillan,  did  you  notice  that  sen- 
tence?— ‘Young  man,  if  you  can’t  be  first,  be  foremost.’  ‘I  can’t  be  first, 
I will  be  foremost’  That  young  man  was  Sheldon  Jackson.” 

The  volume  has  appeared  just  as  Dr.  Jackson  has  rounded  out  a half 
century  of  missionary  work,  the  author  perferring  “to  lay  his  wreath  of 
appreciation  at  his  feet  now”,  altho  his  labors  are  still  incomplete. 
Portraits  of  many  missionary  pioneers  and  other  illustrations,  with  a 
full  index,  add  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Best  of  all,  no  one  can  read 
it  without  being  inspired  with  greater  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  and 
for  the  missionary  work  of  His  Church  at  home  and  abroad. 

Lincoln  University,  Pa,  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson. 
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The  Christ  of  the  Cross,  or  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  relation 
to  Forgiveness  and  Judgment.  By  Rev.  J.  Gibson  Smith,  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Wellington,  New  Zealand.  Wellington,  N.  Z. : 
Gordon  & Gotch  (London:  Gordon  & Gotch).  1908.  Crown  8vo., 
PP.  363- 

Mr.  Smith’s  object  in  this  strongly  and  even  fervently  written  volume 
is  to  propose  what  he  takes  to  be  a new  theory  of  the  Atonement.  It 
is  not,  however,  as  new  as  he  takes  it  to  be.  It  is  in  point  of  fact  one 
of  the  most  prevalent  theories  of  the  Atonement  in  this  age  of  lowered 
conceptions  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  heightened  conceptions  of  man’s 
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own  part  in  the  saving  process.  Stated  in  its  barest  outline,  it  is  the 
theory  that  the  ground  on  which  God  receives  sinful  man  back  into  His 
favor  is  just  man’s  own  repentance  and  faith,  while  the  part  of  Christ 
is  simply  to  induce  acceptable  repentance  and  faith  in  man.  This  is, 
of  course,  only  a form, — one  of  the  highest  forms,  certainly, — of  the 
so-called  “Moral  Influence”  theory  (see  The  New  Schaff-Hersog 
Encyclopaedia  [1908],  p.  352a). 

Mr.  Smith,  to  be  sure,  formally  repudiates  the  “Moral  Influence” 
theory, — as  he  states  it,  that  is ; and  that  means,  in  one  of  its  special 
forms  (p.  57:  “as  thus  stated”).  But  his  own  theory  is  only  another 
mode  of  stating  essentially  the  same  view.  He  thinks  he  draws  away 
from  the  “Moral  Influence”  theory  (of  course,  in  the  unacceptable 
form  of  it  which  he  outlines)  in  two  particulars, — inasmuch  as  he  gives 
an  essential  place  in  his  theory  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  makes  this 
death  “answer  to  some  demand  in  the  nature  of  God  as  well  as  to 
some  need  of  man”  (p.  57).  The  wariness  of  this  language  should  not 
pass,  however,  without  observation.  If  an  essential  place  is  given  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  it  is  not  that  the  salvation  of  the  sinner  is  grounded 
in  the  death  of  Christ;  it  is  grounded  in  the  sinner’s  own  repentance 
and  faith  and  nothing  more.  The  necessity  which  is  vindicated  for  the 
death  of  Christ  arises  merely  out  of  the  sinner’s  need  of  influences 
issuing  from  the  death  of  Christ  to  produce  in  him  such  repentance 
and  faith  as  will  be  acceptable  to  God.  And  if  the  death  of  Christ 
may  be  said  in  this  indirect  way  to  “answer  to  some  demand  in  the 
nature  of  God”,  it  directly  meets  no  demand  of  the  nature  of  God  at  all. 
It  operates  only  to  secure  from  man  the  repentance  and  faith  which 
meet  the  demand  of  God’s  “holy  mercy”.  The  death  of  Christ  thus 
terminates  solely  on  man,  affecting  him ; and  not  at  all  on  God,  affecting 
Him, — save  through  the  effect  it  works  in  man,  by  inducing  in  man 
acceptable  repentance  and  faith. 

Mr.  Smith  does  occasionally,  to  be  sure,  incidentally  use  language 
which  may  seem  to  imply  or  assert  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  an 
effect  on  God.  Thus,  we  read  (p.  54)  of  a “remission  of  sins  on  the 
ground  of  the  death  of  Christ”,  and  again  (p.  36),  of  “obstacles  to 
man’s  forgiveness  in  God”  which  Christ  has  come  and  removed.  But 
these  perhaps  not  unnatural  reversions  to  the  common  language  of 
Christianity  must  naturally  be  interpreted  according  to  the  terms  of  his 
own  theory.  And  according  to  the  terms  of  his  theory  Christ’s  work 
does  not  terminate  on  God  supplying  the  ground  on  which  He  forgives 
sins,  and  does  not  remove  any  obstacles  on  God’s  part  to  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin.  In  his  view  there  is  on  God’s  part  no  obstacle  to  man  s 
forgiveness,  and  God  requires  no  death  of  Christ,  or  anything  else 
of  the  kind,  to  enable  Him  to  remit  sin.  All  that  is  required  to  enable 
God’s  free  mercy  to  flow  forth  to  sinful  man,  is  that  the  conditions 
of  forgiveness  necessarily  imposed  by  a holy  God  on  sinners  should 
be  fulfilled  (pp.  106  sq.).  And  Christ’s  work  does  not  fulfil  these 
conditions.  It  terminates  wholly  on  man,  enabling  him  to  comply  with 
the  necessary  conditions  of  acceptance  with  God  and  so  be  saved. 
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“Therefore”,  we  read  (p.  106),  “even  though  there  is  mercy  eternally 
in  God,  and  even  though  God  requires  no  satisfaction  to  His  retributive 
justice  before  He  can  show  mercy,  yet  the  mercy  of  God  must  remain 
eternally  unavailable  for  sinful  men  unless,  through  the  mediatorship  of 
a Saviour  from  sin,  he  is  enabled  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which 
God’s  holiness  must  always  impose  upon  God’s  mercy.”  Man,  in  other 
words,  is  his  own  saviour,  though,  of  course,  only  as  empowered 
thereto  by  Christ.  God  accepts  man  only  on  the  fulfilment  by  himself 
of  conditions  of  salvation,  not  on  the  fulfilment  of  any  conditions  by 
Christ.  Christ’s  whole  work  is  to  enable  man  to  save  himself : and 
only  as  man,  thus  enabled,  saves  himself  can  he  be  saved.  The  func- 
tion which  Christ  performs  in  the  saving  process  is  not,  then,  that  He 
does  anything  for  man,  but  that  He  enables  man  to  do  all  that  it  is 
necessary  to  do  for  himself. 

This  line  of  thought  is  very  familiar.  It  is,  moreover,  the  natural 
line  of  thought  for  one  who  occupies  the  general  theological  standpoint 
of  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Smith  has  turned  his  back  upon  the  governing 
conceptions  of  his  Reformed  forefathers,  and  adopted  instead  the  point 
of  sight  of  their  Arminianizing  opponents.  He  considers  himself  in 
doing  so  only  to  be  rising  out  of  the  “earth-born  mist”  of  “fatalism”, 
and  to  be  according  to  men  only  “the  full  possession  of  their  moral 
freedom”  (p.  97).  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  English,  Mr.  Smith  takes 
his  starting  point  in  a Pelagianizing  anthropology;  his  position  rela- 
tively to  the  condition  of  the  human  race  being  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  historical  Semi-Pelagianism  (pp.  125-7).  Man  being  thus  con- 
ceived to  need  only  incitement  to  enable  him  to  do  all  that  God  requires 
of  him,  God  is,  on  the  other  hand,  conceived  as  requiring  no  satisfac- 
tion for  guilt,  but  freely  extending  mercy  to  all  who  return  to  Him  in 
acceptable  repentance  and  faith.  The  resultant  soteriological  scheme 
travels  thus  in  an  ellipse  around  the  two  foci  of  the  divine  offer  of 
mercy  up  to  the  uttermost  (p.  215),  and  the  free  dealing  accorded  to 
this  offer  by  man.  Man  may  accept  this  offer;  and  the  power  to  accept 
it  is  native  to  him;  he  needs  divine  aid  only  to  work  fully  out  to  their 
complete  issues  the  results  of  his  acceptance  of  it.  Or  man  may  reject 
this  offer,  and  may  not  in  any  mechanical  or  miraculous  fashion  be 
deprived  of  his  power  to  reject  it,  even  up  to  “the  point  of  the  Break- 
ing-Strain of  the  Soul”, — beyond  which  he  can  but  reject  it,  and  before 
which,  of  course,  he  may  equally  readily  accept  or  reject  it.  His  des- 
tiny being  thus  determined  by  his  own  choice,  he  who  accepts  God’s 
proposals  of  mercy  will  on  this  acceptance,  being  united  by  faith  with 
Christ,  be,  through  spiritual  discipline  received  from  Christ,  more  and 
more  enabled  to  repent  and  believe,  and  on  this  beginning  be  accepted 
by  God  on  the  guarantee  of  Christ  that  this  imperfect  repentance  and 
faith  will  ultimately  ripen  into  perfect.  There  would  seem  to  be  implied 
here  a doctrine  of  “Perseverance”,  and,  though  this  is  nowhere  explicitly 
asserted,  it  is  everywhere  implied  and  frequently  stated  in  less  theo- 
logical language.  Otherwise  the  scheme  is  the  familiar  Arminian  one 
and  has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  what  we  hear  on  every  side  of 
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us,  every  day.  And  Mr.  Smith’s  acumen  is  to  be  commended  for 
perceiving  that  in  this  scheme  there  is  no  place  for  a doctrine  of 
expiatory  atonement;  and  for  seeking  another  doctrine  more  conform- 
able to  his  general  theological  point  of  view.  If  God’s  mercy  is  “free” 
and  man’s  will  is  “free”  in  the  senses  of  “freedom”  ascribed  to  them 
respectively  by  this  type  of  thought,  a doctrine  of  expiatory  atonement 
is  an  impertinence.  And  this  is  one  of  the  most  telling  evidences  of 
the  falsity  of  the  system.  For  the  doctrine  of  an  expiatory  atonement 
is  undoubtedly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  scheme  of  salvation 
can  be  the  true  one  which,  we  will  not  say  can  find  no  place  for  it, 
but  does  not  make  it  central. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  course,  would  deny  that  a doctrine  of  expiatory  atone- 
ment is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  And  it  is  in  his  effort  to  support  this 
denial,  if  anywhere,  that  original  material  is  presented  by  his  book. 
He  finds  five  “large  tracts  of  Scripture  which  at  least  seem  to  be 
opposed  to  the  theory”  of  “satisfaction  to  justice”  in  the  blood  of 
Christ  (pp.  23  sq.).  Three  of  these  he  subsequently,  however  (very 
justly),  abandons, — apparently  as  raising  only  prima  facie  objections 
to  the  expiatory  doctrine  of  the  Cross, — and  hangs  his  case  on  the  other 
two  (pp.  66  sq.).  These,  which  he  speaks  of  as  “two  great,  important, 
perfectly  plain  and  intelligible  truths”  of  Scripture,  hitherto  neglected, 
he  calls  “the  Truth  of  the  Crime  of  the  Crucifixion”  and  “the  Truth 
of  the  Coming  Judgment”  (pp.  66-67).  These  two  plain  facts  of 
Scripture,  that  the  Crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  was  a terrible, 
“a  unique  and  transcendent”  crime,  and  that  there  looms  before  men 
a yet  future  judgment  in  which  God’s  righteousness  will  be  manifested 
in  retributive  justice, — he  represents  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
expiatory  theory  of  the  Cross.  “The  former  truth,”  he  declares  (p.  81), 
“leads  us  to  reject  that  theory  because  it  is  impossible — for  how  can 
God’s  most  holy  justice  be  satisfied  through  the  commission  of  a crime 
on  the  person  of  His  Son,  or  through  the  Son’s  submission  to  have  a 
crime  committed  upon  His  person?  The  latter  truth  calls  upon  us  to 
reject  the  expiatory  theory,  because  it  is  unnecessary,  for  how  can  it 
have  been  necessary  that  God’s  retributive  justice,  which  is,  in  the 
future,  to  be  satisfied  to  the  full  in  the  final  Judgment,  should  already 
have  been  satisfied  to  the  full  upon  the  Cross?”  A great  portion  of  his 
volume  is  occupied  with  the  elaboration  and  enforcement  of  these  con- 
tentions, and  he  quite  properly  places  one  of  them,  in  a quotation  from 
Mr.  W.  L.  Walker’s  The  Spirit  and  the  Incarnation,  in  its  forefront 
as  the  motto  of  the  whole.  The  entire  argument,  indeed,  turns  on  them 
as  on  its  hinge  and  stands  or  falls  with  them.  And  yet, — can  it  be 
necessary  to  point  out  the  confusions  on  which  both  of  them  rest? 

When  Mr.  Smith  declares,  “It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  can  be,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  a terrible  crime 
which  God  is  bound  to  regard  as  a crime,  and  also  a means  of  satisfying 
God’s  retributive  justice”  (p.  73), — what  can  the  astonished  reader 
do  but  pause  in  wonder  and  ask.  Why?  Why  does  not  the  philosophy 
of  Gen.  1.  20 — “And  as  for  you,  ye  meant  evil  against  me;  but  God 
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meant  it  for  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much 
people  alive”, — apply  here  as  it  applies  throughout  God’s  dealings  with 
men?  Of  course,  Mr.  Smith  cannot  sustain  his  own  contention.  He 
finds  himself  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Scriptures  declare  that  “the 
death  of  Christ  was  divinely  appointed  and  foretold,  that  Jesus  endured 
it  of  His  own  free  will,  and  that  it  was  a death  for  sin,  by  which  the 
salvation  of  believing  sinners  was  secured”  (p.  73) ; that  in  that  death 
“the  purposes  of  God  were  carried  out”  (p.  76),  and  the  like.  From 
which  it  emerges  that  the  difference  between  him  and  those  whom  he 
opposes  here  does  not  concern  the  question  whether  the  same  trans- 
action may  be  on  man’s  part  a crime  deserving  punishment  and  on 
God’s  part  a vehicle  of  blessing  for  the  race,  but  solely  the  question  of 
what  particular  purpose  of  God  is  accomplished  by  this  particular  crime 
of  the  Cross.  The  tentative  attempt  to  distinguish  between  indirect 
and  direct  utilization  of  man’s  crimes  by  God  for  the  attainment  of 
His  ends  (p.  92)  may  be  neglected  here  as  not  directly  applied  by  Mr. 
Smith  to  this  question,  and,  indeed,  as  obviously  not  applicable  to  it. 
The  plain  fact  is  that  Mr.  Smith’s  whole  contention  at  this  point  is 
but  an  attempt  to  confuse  the  reader’s  judgment  by  directing  and 
holding  his  attention  to  the  moral  quality  of  the  human  acts  involved  in 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  to  the  exclusion  of  contemplation  of  the 
tremendous  purpose  of  God  in  that  great  transaction.  To  say  (p.  78) 
that  it  is  “the  supposition  of  the  expiatory  theory”  “that  there  was 
practically  no  crime  in  the  Cross  at  all,  and  that  God’s  justice  was 
satisfied  thereby”  is  to  set  in  collocation  things  which  stand  out  of  all 
relation  to  one  another.  Rather,  on  the  supposition  of  the  expiatory 
theory  there  was  an  immense  crime  committed  in  the  crucifying  of 
Christ,  and  God’s  justice  was  satisfied  thereby. 

When  we  say,  however,  that  God’s  justice  was  satisfied  thereby  we 
are  hard  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Smith’s  second  “great  tract  of  Scriptural 
truth”  which  he  represents  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine  of  satis- 
faction in  the  blood  of  Christ, — the  Truth,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  Coming 
Judgment.  By  this  he  means  simply  that  if  Jesus  satisfied  the  Divine 
justice  on  the  Cross,  then  there  can  remain  no  more  remembrance 
of  sin,  and  accordingly  there  can  be  left  no  place  for  a Coming  Judg- 
ment. Did  we  not  have  it  here  repeatedly  flaunted  in  our  face,  it  would 
be  incredible  that  anyone  could  fail  to  distinguish  between  the  satis- 
faction rendered  on  the  Cross  for  Christ’s  people  and  the  judgment 
which  still  hangs  over  those  who  are  “without”.  It  is  quite  true  that 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  do  not  come  into  judgment;  but  how 
that  abolishes  the  judgment  impending  over  those  who  are  not  in 
Christ,  it  is,  we  do  not  say  difficult,  but  impossible,  to  see.  What  has 
blinded  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Smith  here  is  no  doubt  the  strength  of  his 
revulsion  from  the  Reformed  doctrine  of  a “definite  atonement”,  and 
his  consequent  zeal  for  a so-called  “universal  atonement”.  He  is  quite 
right  in  insisting  that  a universal  satisfaction  for  sin  on  the  Cross 
would  have  abolished  all  impending  judgment.  There  is  a certain 
validity,  therefore,  in  his  reiterated  assertion  that  if,  “according  to  the 
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expiatory  theory,  God’s  retributive  justice”  (simpliciter)  “was  satisfied 
on  the  Cross”,  if  there  was  made  on  it  “a  complete  satisfaction  of 
retributive  justice”,  so  that  “God’s  retributive  justice  has  already  been 
satisfied  to  the  full  on  the  Cross”  (p.  74),  there  cannot  remain  any 
real  judgment  for  the  future.  But  it  is  safe  to  say  no  one  but  convinced 
Universalists, — who  do  abolish  all  future  judgment  and  usher  all  into 
eternal  life, — has  ever  taught  such  a universal  atonement  as  this.  The 
most  convinced  advocates  of  the  so-called  “universal”  satisfaction  for 
sin,  Arminian  as  well  as  Calvinist,  have  made  it  hypothetical,  condi- 
tioned in  its  efficacy  on  faith,  so  that  its  expiatory  value  inured  only 
to  believers,  and  a place  of  judgment  remained  for  all  unbelievers. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  hypothetical  scheme  will  work:  we  do  not 
think  it  will,  and  we  commend  recent  Arminian  thinkers  for  seeing  that 
it  will  not  work  and  discarding  it.  What  we  do  not  commend  in  them 
is  that  in  discarding  it  they  discard  the  expiatory  doctrine  and  set 
themselves  to  invent  lowered  views  of  the  atonement  more  conformable 
to  Arminian  principles.  The  unconformableness — which  we  believe  to 
be  real — of  Arminian  principles  with  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  the 
substitutive  satisfaction  of  Christ,  is  the  condemnation,  not  of  that 
doctrine,  but  of  the  Arminian  principles  which  cannot  be  united  with  it 
in  a consistent  system  of  truth.  But  all  this  aside,  what  Mr.  Smith  has 
set  up  in  his  universal  expiatory  atonement  which  satisfies  the  divine 
retributive  justice  simpliciter,  leaving  no  retribution  for  the  future,  is 
a man  of  straw.  Nobody  holds  to  such  a doctrine.  Nobody  holds  that 
Christ  has  rendered  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  any  but  “believers”, 
whether  these  believers  be  conceived  as  the  elect  of  God,  who  believe 
because  God  has  bought  them  by  the  precious  blood  of  His  Son,  or 
whether  they  be  conceived  as  sinners  who,  by  believing,  have  made 
themselves  the  beneficiaries  of  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
A satisfaction,  however,  for  the  sins  of  believers,  cannot  be  said  in 
any  way  to  affect  the  necessity  or  the  ethical  value  of  the  proclamation 
of  a coming  judgment  for  those  who  do  not  believe.  Surely,  if  it  is 
only  by  such  confusions  as  these  that  the  expiatory  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  can  be  attacked,  it  lies  safely  intrenched  behind  the  mass  of  direct 
Scriptural  evidence  by  which  it  is  established. 

The  positive  side  of  Mr.  Smith’s  argument  for  his  theory  of  the 
Atonement  is  no  more  solid  than  its  negative  side.  What  he  has  under- 
taken to  commend  to  us  in  the  stead  of  the  expiatory  doctrine  of  the 
Church  is  a theory  of  salvation  on  the  ground  of  our  own  repentance 
and  faith,  induced  in  us  by  a work  of  Christ  undertaken  and  accom- 
plished for  this  end, — that  He  might  lead  us  perfectly  to  repent  of  our 
sins  and  believe  in  God  our  Saviour.  For  the  validation  of  such  a 
theory  it  would  be  necessary  to  show,  (i)  that  repentance  and  faith  can 
avail  to  ground  acceptance  of  sinners  by  God;  (2)  that  a repentance 
and  faith  such  as  can  avail  with  God  can  be  exercised  by  sinful  men ; 
and  (3)  that  the  work  of  Christ  was  directed  towards  and  was  adapted 
to  and  was  efficient  for  the  production  in  sinful  men  of  a repentance 
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and  faith  such  as  may  avail  with  God.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that 
Mr.  Smith  has  shown  any  of  these  things. 

The  first  of  them  he  does  not  even  attempt  to  show.  He  simply 
assumes  it,  remarking  lightly  (p.  107  sq.)  that  as  a self-respecting  man 
will  certainly  require  repentance  and  faith  as  conditions  precedent  to 
his  own  bestowals  of  forgiveness  on  any  brother  man  who  has  sinned 
against  him,  so  God  will  demand  the  same  conditions  “with  this  infinite 
difference,  that  God  must  demand  not  a relatively  true  repentance  and 
a relatively  genuine  faith,  but  a perfect  repentance  and  a perfect  faith” 
(p.  109).  Much  effort  is  expended  to  show  that  this  at  least  must  be 
demanded  by  God, — that  nothing  but  a perfect  repentance  and  a perfect 
faith  will  suffice ; but  no  effort  is  made  to  show  that  this  will  suffice 
with  God.  That  is  just  assumed.  After  the  late  Professor  Moberly’s 
acute  and  sustained  argument  of  this  point— even  which  we  can  but 
judge  ineffective — one  would  have  anticipated  that  no  subsequent  writer 
would  be  able  to  pass  it  over.  But  cardinal  point  as  it  is  to  the  whole 
theory,  Mr.  Smith  leaves  it  a mere  assumption  that  repentance  and 
faith  can  avail  to  commend  a sinner  to  God : and  an  assumption,  let  us 
add,  which  is  at  variance  at  once  with  all  Scripture,  all  experience,  and 
all  the  dictates  of  natural  justice.  In  point  of  fact,  for  example,  no 
man  ever  does,  and  no  man  ever  contends  that  we  ought  to,  “forgive”, 
i.  e.,  absolve  from  punishment,  criminals,  say,  on  mere  repentance : 
else  no  murderer  who  seriously  repents  of  his  crime  would  be  hung. 
The  speciousness  of  his  argument  here  depends  on  treating  sin  for  the 
nonce  merely  as  something  personally  offensive  to  God,  rather  than  as 
something  morally  wrong. 

This  initial  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility,  having  been,  we  will  not 
say  transcended,  but  put  out  of  sight,  Mr.  Smith’s  theory  is  immediately 
face  to  face  with  another  equally  intractable.  How  can  sinful  man 
render  to  God  the  repentance  and  faith  which  a holy  God  must  require 
before  extending  mercy?  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Smith  is  insistent  in 
asserting — properly  enough — that  this  repentance  and  faith  must  be 
perfect.  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell  cut  the  knot  by  affirming  that  Christ 
Himself,  sympathetically  identifying  Himself  with  sinful  man,  offered 
up  to  God  in  his  stead  a perfect  repentance.  Mr.  Smith,  however, — very 
properly  again — rejects  this  expedient  as  inoperative  (pp.  61,  120). 
Where,  then,  is  sinful  man  to  get  this  perfect  repentance  and  faith, 
accept  anything  less  than  which  God  cannot  “without  denying  Himself” 
(p.  109)  ? Mr.  Smith  is  no  Pelagian  and  cannot  say  that  it  is  the 
ineradicable  privilege  of  every  man  to  be  perfect  whenever  he  chooses. 
He  is  rather  at  pains  to  show  that  “natural  men”,  though  capable  of 
repenting  and  believing  (for  Mr.  Smith  is  a Semi-Pelagian),  is  not 
capable  of  such  repentance  and  faith  as  God — the  All-holy  One — is  able 
to  accept  as  enough  (p.  no).  Here,  clearly,  we  are  at  an  impasse. 

Mr.  Smith  gets  over  this  impasse  by  teaching  that  God  accepts  the 
promise  for  the  performance.  After  all,  then,  God  does  accept  our 
imperfect  repentance  and  faith  (though  He  cannot  do  so  “without 
denying  Himself”),  because  He  foresees  that  this  imperfect  repentance 
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and  faith  is  after  a while  to  become  perfect.  “The  Scripture  doctrine 
deals  wtih  possibilities  which  will  by  and  by  become  actualities,  and 
which  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  are  as 
good  as  actualities  already”  (p.  44).  “It  is  because  God,  who  sees  the 
end  of  all  thiags  in  their  beginnings,  sees  that  great  day  as  though  it 
were  present  now,  that  He  is  able,  in  entire  consistency  with  His 
holiness,  to  grant  forgiveness  of  sins  to  the  sinful  man  who  is  united 
by  faith  to  the  Christ  of  the  Cross”  (p.  180).  “It  is  because  God  finds 
in  the  faith  of  the  Christian  believer  this  certainty  of  becoming,  in  the 
end,  perfect,  assured  knowledge  that  sin  is  worthy  of  death,  that  He 
is  able,  in  entire  consistency  with  His  holiness,  to  bestow  a full  and 
free  forgiveness  on  the  sinner  whose  faith  unites  him  to  the  Christ  of 
the  Cross”  (p.  194).  There  is,  of  course,  here  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. The  question  raised  is.  On  what  ground  can  God  accept  sin- 
ful man  into  His  favor?  The  answer  returned  is  that  there  can  be  no 
other  ground  than  a perfect  repentance  and  faith.  It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  no  man  can  render  this  perfect  repentance  and  faith  until 
after  he  has  been  received  into  the  divine  favor  and  as  a result  of  that 
favor.  It  is  the  product  in  him  of  the  Holy  Spirit  received  in  Christ, 
and,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  author,  is  never  realized  in  this 
life  (e.  g.,  p.  284).  It  is  actually  taught,  however,  that  God  receives 
man  into  His  favor  on  the  ground  of  this  perfect  repentance  and  faith 
foreseen  as  certainly  to  be  realized  by  him  who  is  in  Christ  {e.  g., 
p.  267).  That  is  to  say,  man  is  received  into  the  divine  favor  on  the 
ground  of  the  foreseen  product  of  that  favor ! Of  course,  this  is  only 
a round-a-bout  way  of  saying  that  sinful  man  is  accepted  by  God  on  the 
ground  of  his  weak  and  imperfect  faith  and  repentance  by  which  he 
becomes  united  with  Christ,  through  whom  he  is  enabled  gradually  to 
perfect  his  repentance  and  faith.  Stripped  of  its  labored  verbiage,  in 
other  words,  Mr.  Smith’s  elaborate  theory  reduces  simply  to  the  com- 
mon Arminian  doctrine.  Man’s  imperfect  faith  and  repentance  is  the 
proper  ground  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  who  graciously  accepts  it  as 
perfect  and  undertakes  to  make  it  perfect  through  spiritual  influences 
brought  to  bear  on  man  in  Christ. 

Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  part  which  Christ,  according  to  Mr. 
Smith’s  theory,  plays  in  the  salvation  of  sinful  man.  Put  briefly,  this 
is  the  part  of  producer  and  guarantor  of  the  perfect  repentance  and 
faith  in  man,  on  the  ground  of  which  alone  a holy  God  can  receive 
sinful  man  into  His  favor.  The  whole  of  Christ’s  work  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Smith,  devoted  to  this  end, — that  He  may  qualify  Himself  to 
impart  and  then  may  actually  impart  to  sinners  the  perfect  repentance 
and  faith  on  the  ground  of  which  alone  a holy  God  can  accept  them  as 
His  children;  while  meanwhile  he  guarantees  to  the  holy  God  this  per- 
fect repentance  and  faith  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  in  Him.  “The 
holy  God  is  able  to  accept”  the  sinner  “as  one  of  His  own  children 
because  he  is  united  by  faith  to  a Saviour  who  is  now  able,  because 
He  has  acquired  through  His  experience  on  earth  a perfect  human 
hatred  of  sin,  and  a perfect  human  love  of  righteousness,  and  a perfect 
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human  knowledge  of  God,  to  communicate  these  eternal  possessions  of 
His  to  all  human  beings  who  believe  in  Him,  and  thus  to  enable  them 
in  the  end  to  comply  to  the  uttermost  with  the  conditions  of  divine 
mercy.  God  therefore  knows  that  the  Saviour  is  an  all-sufficient  surety 
for  the  ultimate  perfection  of  all  who  trust  in  Him.  . . . And 

therefore  God,  who  sees  the  end  of  all  things  in  their  beginnings,  is 
able  even  here  and  now  to  reckon  as  righteous  every  true  believer  in 
Jesus  Christ”  (p.  267). 

In  such  passages  as  this, — which  are  rather  frequent, — there  are 
brought  together  in  commodious  succinctness  all  the  essential  elements 
of  the  theory.  These  concern  (i)  the  qualification  of  Christ  to  com- 
municate a perfect  repentance  and  faith  to  those  who  believe  in  Him; 
(2)  the  method  of  communication  by  which  the  perfect  repentance  and 
faith  are  imparted  by  Christ  to  those  who  believe  in  Him;  (3)  the 
capacity  of  Christ  in  the  meanwhile  to  act  as  guarantor  of  this  perfect 
repentance  and  faith  in  His  people. 

It  is  to  the  first  of  these  elements  of  his  theory  that  the  author  ad- 
dresses himself  with  most  fulness,  and  we  may  say  predilection.  The 
whole  volume  may  be  said  without  unfairness,  indeed,  to  be  a sustained 
attempt  to  show  that  Christ  “has  through  His  death  on  the  Cross 
become  eternally  qualified  to  impart  through  the  Holy  Spirit  to  all  who 
believe  in  Him  a perfect  human  hatred  of  sin,  a perfect  human  love  of 
righteousness,  and  a perfect  human  knowledge  of  God”  (p.  267).  The 
presupposition  is  that  a divine,  or  an  angelic,  hatred  of  sin,  love  of  God, 
knowledge  of  God  is  incommunicable  to  man  (p.  149).  If  these  things 
were  to  be  communicated  to  man,  therefore,  it  behoved  the  Son  of  God 
to  become  man,  that  in  the  way  of  a true  and  pure  human  experience 
he  might  acquire  a hatred  of  sin,  and  a love  of  righteousness  and  a 
knowledge  of  God,  which,  while  perfect,  should  be  truly  human,  and 
thus  capable  of  being  communicated  to  man.  This  is  the  account,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  incarnation  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Son  of 
God, — and  what  He  did  and  all  that  He  endured  were  necessary  to  the 
acquisition  by  Him  in  human  experience  of  these  great  possessions 
(e.  g.,  p.  164).  What  the  essential  difference  is  between  a perfect 
hatred  of  sin,  love  of  righteousness  and  knowledge  of  God  in  the  divine 
heart — or  in  an  angel’s  heart — and  in  a man’s  heart,  which  renders  the 
former  incommunicable  to  those  who  are  expected  to  be  perfect  even 
as  their  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect,  to  be  imitators  of  God,  sharers 
in  the  divine  nature,  and  partakers  of  His  holiness,  and  to  have  the 
same  mind  in  them  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus  when  He  was  in  the  form 
of  God  and  might  well  have  clung  to  His  equality  with  God — while  the 
latter  is  communicable  to  them, — the  author  does  not  stay  to  tell  us. 

Nor,  indeed,  does  he  make  it  very  clear  how  this  humanly  acquired 
hatred  of  sin,  love  of  righteousness,  and  knowledge  of  God  which  he 
declares  to  be  alone  communicable,  is  actually  communicated  to  those 
who  believe  in  Christ.  He  tells  us,  certainly,  broadly,  that  it  is  “im- 
parted through  the  Holy  Spirit”  (pp.  221,  267,  283-4),  and  by  a “process 
of  Spiritual  discipline”  (pp.  194,  207),  but  he  does  not  go  into  details 
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here.  He  does,  indeed,  make  it  plain  that  in  his  view  there  is  no 
“irresistible”  activity  of  the  Spirit  contemplated.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
it  seems,  in  taking  the  things  of  Christ  and  showing  them  to  man  does 
not  operate  “by  way  of  force,  or  of  overwhelming  demonstration  to  the 
senses”,  nor  “in  such  a way  that  men  could  not,  if  they  chose,  quench 
the  Spirit ; but  by  reasonable  and  spiritual  persuasion ; so  that  those 
who  did  not  accept  the  salvation  offered  in  Christ  might  do  so  of  their 
own  free  and  deliberate  choice”  (p.  283).  “God  Himself”,  therefore, 
“cannot  render  it  certain  that  every  man  shall  accept  His  offered 
mercy”  (p.  213).  Man’s  “moral  freedom”  must  be  preserved  at  all 
hazards ! Thus  the  impartation  by  Christ  to  men  of  perfect  repentance 
and  faith  cannot  be  a prevalent  impartation.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
tender  rather  than  of  a true  communication.  We  are  told,  therefore, 
that  it  is  effected  through,  first,  a revelation  of  the  Truth,  and  next  an 
impartation- — doubtless  through  suasion  only — of  a spiritual  power  (p. 
259).  We  read  accordingly  (p.  124)  : “He  is  able  to  declare  the  truth 
with  certainty,  authority,  and  assurance,  and  so  [italics  ours]  produce 
in  sinful  man  that  all-essential,  God-acceptable  faith  which,  when  it 
attains  its  culmination,  ceases  to  be  any  longer  merely  faith,  but  is 
transmuted  into  certain  and  assured  spiritual  knowledge.”  This  truth 
is  “sympathetically  communicated  and  willingly  received”  (p.  229),  and 
it  is  only  “by  accepting  the  crucified  Christ  as  their  Saviour”  that  men 
“are  enabled  to  become  partakers  of  that  perfect  human  hatred  of  sin 
and  that  perfect  human  love  of  righteousness  which  Christ  through  the 
Cross  has  acquired”,  and  that  God  may  possess  for  them  “a  guarantee 
that  in  the  end  they  shall  be  freed  from  all  complicity  with  sin  and 
made  worthy  to  enter  fully  into  His  holy  kingdom”  (p.  203). 

Only,  we  miss  the  ground  of  this  guarantee.  If  the  Spirit’s  work  is 
only  suasive,  and  no  recreating  power  is  exerted,  how  are  men  who, 
by  reason  of  sin,  cannot  repent  and  believe  perfectly,  to  be  made  able 
to  do  so?  Can  suasion  overcome  an  inability f And  how  can  we  call 
an  act  of  mere  suasion  a true  “communication” ; or  in  such  circum- 
stances declare  that  the  Saviour,  who  is  able  no  doubt  to  supply  “all 
the  spiritual  gifts”  necessary  to  sinful  man’s  perfection,  in  the  way  of 
proffer,  is  able  also  to  guarantee  the  acceptance  and  improvement  of 
these  gifts  by  sinful  man?  Do  we  not  find  ourselves  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  being  compelled  to  say,  not  merely  that  “God  Himself 
cannot  render  it  certain  that  every  man  shall  accept  His  offered 
mercy”  (p.  213),  but  that  God  Himself  cannot  render  it  certain  that 
any  man  shall  accept  it?  And  by  parity  of  reasoning,  so  far  from  God 
knowing  “that  there  is  not  one  of  the  Saviour’s  flock  that  will  not  in 
the  end  be  presented  before  Him  wholly  spotless  and  clean,  are  we  not 
compelled  to  say  that  He  cannot  know  that  any  one  will  be  so  pre- 
sented before  Him?  If  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  to  be  limited  in 
His  saving  work  to  what  is  euphemistically  described  as  doing  “the  best 
possible  for  man,  by  saving  him  while  still  respecting  his  freedom  of 
will”  (p.  155),  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Him  as  able  to  “guarantee  to 
the  God  of  all  holiness  that  the  man  who  was  truly  His  should  at  once. 
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in  some  degree,  and  at  last  perfectly,  become  partaker  of  that  perfect, 
holy,  human  hatred  of  sin  and  that  perfect,  holy,  human  love  of  right- 
eousness which  He  as  the  Sinless  Man,  by  suffering  sin  to  do  its  utmost 
worst  upon  Him,  and  thereby  fulfilling  to  the  uttermost  the  will  of  the 
Father,  had  made  His  own  forever”  (p.  166).  If  the  very  principle  of 
our  construction  is  to  preserve  to  men  as  moral  agents  a moral  freedom 
which  in  its  very  definition  is  made  to  involve  uncertainty,  we  can 
obtain  no  certainty  by  assuming  the  play  upon  these  men  of  any  merely 
moral  inducements. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  Mr.  Smith’s  theory  of  the  Atonement  fails  at 
every  salient  point.  Proclaiming  salvation  solely  on  the  ground  of 
perfect  repentance  and  faith,  it  fails  to  show  that  perfect  repentance 
and  faith  will  avail  with  God,  or  can  be  supplied  by  man,  or  can  be 
communicated  to  man  by  Christ.  It  stands  indeed  more  completely 
bare  before  its  task  than  is  usual  with  theories  of  its  class.  Dr.  Moberly 
had  something  at  least  specious  to  say  of  the  atoning  power  of  repent- 
ance and  faith.  Dr.  McLeod  Campbell  had  a perfect  repentance  to 
offer  in  the  sympathetic  expression  of  repentance  by  Christ.  The  Ger- 
mans, with  their  inheritance  from  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  “Means 
of  Grace”,  have  something  plausible  to  urge  of  the  revolutionary  effect 
of  the  Cross  when  brought  home  in  its  true  meaning  to  the  hearts  of 
men — which  the  Andover  divines  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of. 
Of  none  of  these  expedients  to  give  a superficial  appearance  of  com- 
pleteness to  his  theory  does  Mr.  Smith,  however,  avail  himself.  His 
theory  is  certainly  not  really  weakened  by  this  refusal  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  unavailing  expedients.  But  it  stands  out  more  barely  in  its 
essential  inefficiency  through  their  absence ; and  its  ineffectiveness  is 
perceived  with  more  startling  distinctness.  Its  main  difficulty  is,  how- 
ever, no  other  than  that  on  which  all  other  autosoteric  theories  are 
wrecked, — and  that  is  just  its  autosoteric  character.  If  man  can  save 
himself  or  must  save  himself,  he  does  not  need  a Saviour.  And  if 
nevertheless  it  is  urged  that  he  does  need  the  work  of  Christ  to  induce 
him  or  to  enable  him  to  save  himself,  new  difficulties  at  once  emerge. 

For  example,  what  are  we  to  say  of  those  who  lived  before  Christ, 
on  whom,  therefore,  no  influences  from  the  Cross  could  play?  Mr. 
Smith  declares  boldly  that  Christ  “came  that  He  might  become  eternally 
qualified  to  be  the  Saviour,  not  of  Jews  only,  but  of  the  whole  world — 
of  all  generations  of  men,  past,  present,  and  to  come”  (p.  173).  But 
we  can  only  reply.  Such  an  effect,  on  his  theory,  were  impossible.  Does 
he  not  in  the  very  assertion  declare  that  Christ  came  in  order  to  qualify 
Himself  to  become  a Saviour — and  that  His  saving  power  arises  from 
effects  “produced  in  His  own  being  and  character  hy  His  experiences 
in  the  midst  of  sinful  men”?  And  does  he  not  over  and  over  again 
tell  us  that  the  saving  effects  of  Christ’s  work  depend  on  influences 
which  were  incapable  of  working  except  after  the  saving  work  was 
accomplished  (cf.  p.  267:  “is  now  able”),  and  which  play  not  on  God 
but  on  men?  Now,  if  Christ  came  as  the  God-provided  substitute  for 
sinners  and  expiated  the  guilt  of  our  sins  on  the  tree,  why,  of  course. 
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God  could  act  upon  this  great  satisfaction  in  prospect  as  well  as  in 
retrospect : for  God’s  promissory  note  is  as  good  as  the  money  down. 
But  if  He  came  to  qualify  himself  to  communicate  to  men  a spiritual 
power  attained  by  Himself  only  in  the  course  of  His  earthly  work — 
why,  of  course,  this  communication  cannot  be  made  until  He  is  qualified 
to  make  it  and  it  can  be  made  only  to  those  who  are  exposed  to  those 
influences  which  spring  from  it.  The  universal  loss  of  the  entire  human 
race  before  Christ  is  the  inevitable  result  of  finding  the  saving  fact  in 
an  action  of  man’s  own  will  under  influences  streaming  from  the  Cross. 

We  do  not  put  this  consideration  forward,  of  course,  as  the  matter 
of  main  importance : but  only  as  an  incidental  result  which  may  bid 
us  pause  and  think.  The  matter  of  main  importance  is,  naturally,  that 
no  man  at  all  can  ever  be  saved  by  such  an  Atonement, — because  man  is 
ex  hypothesi  incapable  in  his  sin-bred  inability  of  responding,  in  a 
saving  act  of  faith  and  repentance,  to  any  inducements  brought  to  bear 
on  him  from  the  Cross.  He  needs  not  merely  inducements  to  action, 
but  recreating  grace,  and  an  Atonement  which  purchases  for  him  the 
recreating  Spirit  as  well  as  the  proffer  of  mercy.  It  is  here  that  the  true 
opposition  between  the  two  views  lies.  It  is  the  old  opposition  between 
“grace”  and  “free  will”.  “I  am  at  present  reading  our  Erasmus”,  wrote 
Luther  six  months  before  he  inaugurated  the  Reformation  movement 
by  nailing  his  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Schloss-Kirche  at  Wittenberg: 
“I  am  at  present  reading  our  Erasmus,  but  my  heart  recoils  more  and 
more  from  him.  . . . The  human  is  to  him  of  more  importance  than 
the  divine.  . . . Those  who  ascribe  something  to  man’s  freedom  of 
will  regard  these  things  differently  from  those  who  know  only  God’s 
free  grace.”  Here  we  have  the  real  hinge  pf  the  Reformation  an- 
nounced to  us;  and  the  core  of  the  Gospel.  There  is  an  impassable 
gulf  fixed  between  those  who  hang  the  efficacy  of  Christ’s  work  upon 
the  “free”  action  of  man’s  will,  and  those  who  ascribe  all  to  God’s  free 
grace.  They  are  of  different  religions. 

We  have  noted  an  occasional  misprint  in  Mr.  Smith’s  volume, — for 
example,  p.  173,  line  4,  “alienable”  for  “inalienable”.  We  may  be  per- 
mitted to  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  monstra  “true  and  proper  incar- 
nate man”,  “sinless  incarnate  humanity”,  “Sinless  Incarnate  Man”,  “sin- 
less incarnate  humanity”,  occurring  on  pp.  151-2,  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  printer. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 

Freedom  in  the  Church.  Or  the  Doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath 
Commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same  according 
to  the  Commandments  of  God.  By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge ; D.  D. 
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* Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  has  somewhere,  perhaps  somewhat  wickedly, 
remarked  of  the  Church  of  England  that  it  is  “based  upon  a view  of 
history  peculiarly  her  own”.  He  had  in  mind,  no  doubt,  that  peculiar 
interpretation  of  history  which  is  inculcated  by  her  dominant  High- 
Church  teachers.  But  this  has  no  advantage  in  point  of  peculiarity 
over  that  view  of  history  which  their  Broad-Church  brethren  would 
fain  substitute  in  its  stead.  Readers  of  Broad-Church  historians  cannot 
afford  to  permit  themselves  to  fall  off  into  a comfortable  doze  even 
when  stretches  of  history  especially  familiar  to  them  are  under  dis- 
cussion : there  is  no  way  of  forecasting  what  a page  may  bring  forth. 
We  shall  not  soon  forget  the  benumbing  wonder  with  which  we  read 
a quarter  of  a century  ago  the  astonishing  historical  deductions  and  the 
weird  estimates  of  historical  values  of  Professor  Allen’s  Continuity  of 
Christian  Thought.  Something  of  the  same  feeling  steals  over  us  as  we 
turn  the  pages  of  this  latest  product  of  his  fertile,  and  certainly  always 
learned,  pen.  Its  object  is  to  vindicate  for  the  clergy  (and  for  the 
laity,  too)  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  a large  liberty  of  belief,  especially  with  respect  to  the  articles 
of  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed,  and  more  especially  still  with  respect 
to  that  particular  article  which  recites  that  our  Lord  was  “born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary”.  Its  method  is  historical,  advancing  considerations 
which  seem  designed  to  show  that  the  Church  of  England,  and  by 
inference  her  daughter,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  never  bound  herself  to  a system  of  truth,  but 
in  all  her  deliverances  in  which  she  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  do  so, 
is  really  asserting  her  freedom  from  systems  of  truth.  To  this  are 
added  further  considerations  which  seem  designed  to  show  that  such 
a document  as  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed  cannot  serve  as  an  authori- 
tative statement  of  doctrine,  because  its  clauses  when  historically 
studied  will  be  seen  to  have  meant  at  various  times  such  a variety  of 
things  that  they  can  to-day  mean  little  or  nothing.  The  upshot  is,  if 
we  understand  Dr.  Allen  aright,  that  in  his  view  the  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (no 
doubt  variously  understood),  is  committed  to  little  or  nothing  but  to 
the  serious  study  of  Scripture,  under  the  leading  of  the  best  light 
available,  with  what  results  he  may  be  led  to  thereby.  With  this  view 
of  the  matter  in  his  mind,  he  is  no  doubt  right  in  asserting  that  “the 
Anglican  Church”  is  “the  most  comprehensive  Church  in  Christendom”, 
in  which  “sound  learning”  (as  determined  by  every  man  according  to 
a standard  of  learning  of  his  own)  takes  the  place  of  “sound  doctrine” 
(according  to  some  external  standard)  as  its  “justification  and  defence”. 

In  the  course  of  the  presentation  and  development  of  his  thesis,  Dr. 
Allen  brings  out  of  his  treasury  many  good  things,  old  and  new.  He 
performs  an  important  service,  for  example,  in  demonstrating  afresh 

*It  is  perhaps  right  to  say  that  this  notice  was  written  and  out  of 
the  writer’s  hands  before  Dr.  Allen’s  death.  It  has  been  allowed  to 
stand  untouched,  as  originally  written. 
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that  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  took  her  stand,  like  her  sister 
Reformed  Churches,  firmly  and  exclusively  on  the  impregnable  rock 
of  Holy  Scripture.  He  seeks,  it  is  true,  to  rob  this  fact  of  half  its 
significance  by  contending  that  “the  Anglican  Church,  while  giving 
supreme  importance  to  Scripture,  nowhere  lays  down  any  rule  for  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture  or  any  theory  of  inspiration”  (p.  13)  ; that 
“it  has  made  no  effort  to  guard  the  Bible  by  theory,  definition,  or 
dogma”,  and  does  not  even  assert  its  “infallibility”  (p.  28).  These 
things,  however,  are  not  formally  adverted  to  in  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  only  because  they  are  presupposed,  which  is  a much 
more  fundamental  and  emphatic  way  of  making  assertions  regarding 
them.  The  Church  of  England  was  not  engaged  in  establishing  the 
authority  of  the  Scriptures  or  in  rooting  that  authority  in  a Divine 
inspiration  which  rendered  them  simpliciter  infallible : these  things 

were  not  in  dispute,  and,  being  universally  allowed,  were  taken  for 
granted  and  everywhere  assumed.  What  it  was  engaged  in  asserting 
was  that  these  divinely  inspired  and  therefore  infallible  Scriptures,  “of 
whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church”  (Art.  VI),  are 
the  sole  and  exclusive  authority,  outside  the  teachings  of  which  (all 
of  which  are  “the  commandments  of  God”)  no  “commandments  of  men” 
are  to  be  imposed  on  the  consciences  of  men  as  articles  of  faith  or 
as  necessary  to  salvation.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatuous  than  in 
these  circumstances  to  contend  that  the  immediate  inspiration  and 
absolute  infallibility  of  Scripture,  on  which,  as  every  allusion  to  it 
shows,  the  framers  of  these  formularies  based  their  demand  that  it  and 
it  alone  should  be  of  authority  in  the  Christian  Church,  are  left  open 
questions.  Apart,  however,  from  this  grave  misrepresentation  of  the 
positive  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  as  held  and  embodied  in  their 
formularies  by  the  English  Reformers,  Dr.  Allen  is  quite  right  in  his 
representation  of  the  position  they  gave  the  Scriptures  in  the  Church, 
and  he  has  performed  a service  in  calling  sharp  attention  to  it  at  the 
present  juncture. 

Dr.  Allen  is  also  quite  right  in  pointing  out  that  this  restriction  of 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  men  in  Christ’s  Church  to  Scripture 
alone,  is  the  charter  of  the  Christian  man’s  freedom.  When  the 
English  Reformers  in  their  formularies  denied  infallibility  to  the 
Church,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  assembled  in  General  Council  or 
speaking  through  whatever  organ  (p.  10),  and  forbade  the  teaching 
for  doctrine,  necessary  to  salvation,  of  anything  which  cannot  be  “con- 
cluded and  proved”  out  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  or  the  ordaining  for 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  anything  “contrary  to  God’s  word  written”, 
their  professed  object  was  to  liberate  men  from  bondage  to  human  as 
distinguished  from  Divine  commandments.  Of  course,  therefore,  there 
was  included  in  this  the  liberation  of  men’s  consciences  from  the  pro- 
scriptions of  man-made  creeds,  as  such.  Dr.  Allen  speaks  with  absolute 
truth  when  he  declares : “They  were  under  no  delusions  regarding  the 
value  of  the  Greed”,  meaning  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed,  “when 
compared  with  the  Scriptures.  Their  emphasis  was  withdrawn  from 
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creeds  and  placed  on  Scripture,  to  which  the  candidate  for  the  ministry 
of  this  Church  was  called  to  give  his  entire  and  unreserved  allegiance” 
(p.  81).  Again:  “To  get  back  to  the  will  of  Christ  and  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God  was  the  deliberate  intention.  ...  It  was  not  the 
letter  and  the  text  of  creeds,  but  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God,  to 
which  the  Church  gave  the  highest  place.  And  the  doctrine  which  the 
Church  received  was  received  from  Scripture,  not  from  tradition;  as 
Christ  had  commanded,  and  not  as  men  had  taught”  (p.  163).  Yet 
again : “Nowhere  in  the  formularies  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  it 
creeds  on  which  the  stress  is  laid,  but  rather  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
word  of  God,  containing  all  things  necessary  to  salvation”  (p.  20). 
These  things  are  wholly  true  and  admirably  said.  And  the  conclusion 
which  is  drawn  is  eminently  sound:  “It  is  a relief,  then,  and  it  brings 
freedom,  to  turn  to  Scripture  as  authority,  and  not  to  the  tradition 
of  the  Church  as  an  infallible  guide,  in  matters  of  faith.  For  nowhere 
have  we  been  taught  in  Scripture,  or  in  our  formularies,  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  such  a guide.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared  in 
the  Articles  that  the  churches  of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria 
have  erred,  and  that  the  Church  of  Rome  hath  also  erred,  even  in 
things  pertaining  to  the  faith.  If  they  have  erred,  and  in  the  happier 
ages  of  the  Catholic  Church,  what  guarantee  have  we  that  the  Anglican 
Church  may  not  err?  Certainly  the  Church  of  England  does  not  claim 
for  herself  an  immunity  which  she  refuses  to  the  ancient  churches  of 
Christendom.  Nowhere  in  her  formularies  does  she  show  any  solici- 
tude for  her  own  infallibility.  Nor  does  she  show  solicitude  for  the 
creeds.  Her  sole  solicitude  is  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Word  of 
God,  uncorrupted  by  men’s  traditions  or  made  of  no  effect  by  the 
commandments  of  men”  (pp.  199-200). 

This  doctrine  of  authority  in  religion,  which  Dr.  Allen  vindicates 
afresh  for  the  Church  of  England,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  just  the 
common  Reformed  doctrine.  It  has  two  sides  to  it.  If  on  the  one 
hand  it  emancipates  the  Christian  man  from  all  man-made  authorities, 
on  the  other  hand  it  raises  the  Scriptures  to  the  pinnacle  of  authority, 
on  the  express  ground  that  the  things  they  teach  are  not  the  command- 
ments of  men,  but  the  commandments  of  God.  Dr.  Allen  is  so  preoccu- 
pied with  the  liberating  effect  of  the  doctrine  that  he  allows  to  drift  out 
of  sight,  or  rather  pushes  violently  to  one  side,  the  stringency  of  the 
authority  it  vindicates  for  the  teachings  of  Scripture.  And  so  he  mis- 
leads himself  into  speaking  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an  “undog- 
matic”  church,  which  puts  the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  her  children 
and  trusts  to  their  instincts  of  “sound  learning”,  imposing  on  them  no 
interpretations  of  Scripture  and  asking  of  them  no  “swearing  in  the 
words  of  others”.  Nothing  could  be  less  true  to  the  facts.  No  church 
of  the  Reformation  manifested  less  of  such  trust  in  her  children  than 
the  Church  of  England.  That  is  what  her  Book  of  Homilies  and  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  and  Acts  of  Uniformity  mean.  As  a matter  of 
course  she  had,  like  the  other  churches  of  the  Reformation,  her  special 
Articles  of  Religion  which,  she  asserted,  embodied  the  teaching  of 
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Scripture ; and  she  imposed  them  on  her  clergy.  And  if  Tracts  No.  90 
and  rumors  of  their  current  designation  as  “the  Forty  Stripes  save  One” 
teach  us  anything,  these  Articles  of  Religion  have  not  always  proved 
an  easy  yoke  or  light  burden  to  her  clergy.  Dr.  Allen  himself  tells  us, 
and  tells  us  truly,  that  when  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  vow 
at  their  ordination  to  “give  their  faithful  diligence  so  to  minister  the 
Doctrine  and  the  Sacraments  and  the  Discipline  of  Christ  as  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  and  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same,  according 
to  the  commandments  of  God”,  they  solemnly  bind  themselves  just  to 
the  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.  “To  minister  the 
doctrine  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same”,  says  he,  “does  not 
mean  as  it  hath  received  it  from  tradition,  thus  identifying  the  Re- 
formed Church  with  the  Church  of  the  past ; but  the  doctrine  as  set 
forth  in  the  Articles  of  Religion,  whose  object  at  every  turn  is  to 
protest  against  the  errors  involved  in  the  commandments  of  men,  which 
Rome  had  added  to  the  Christian  faith”  (p.  83).  The  Thirty-Nine 
Articles,  then,  are  “the  doctrine”  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  in 
these  Thirty-Nine  Articles  the  Three  Creeds  are  incorporated.  It  is 
meaningless,  therefore,  to  say  that  “from  the  Reformation  down  to  our 
own  day  the  oath  of  subscription  in  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
taken  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  not  to  the  creeds  as  such”  (p.  88). 
To  subscribe — or,  as  the  phrase  now  goes,  “to  assent  to” — the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  is  to  subscribe  (or  “assent  to”)  the  Three  Creeds,  for  the 
Thirty-Nine  Articles  declare  that  these  Three  Creeds  “ought  thoroughly 
to  be  received  and  believed : for  they  may  be  proved  by  most  certain 
warrants  of  Holy  Scripture”.  This  is  not  an  invitation  to  “test”  the 
Creeds  by  Scripture  and  a license  to  disbelieve  them  when  they  do  not 
seem  to  us  to  abide  the  test;  it  is  the  announcement  that  they  stand  the 
test  of  Scripture  and  are  therefore  to  be  “thoroughly”  believed  by  all 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  tenor  of  the  subscription 
(or  “assent”)  is  not  to  the  effect  that  the  subscriber  will  believe  all 
he  finds  taught  by  what  he  finally  determines  may  be  fairly  recognized 
as  Scripture;  but  that  he  believes  all  that  the  Canonical  Scriptures 
recognized  by  the  Church  teach,  that  he  finds  that  they  teach  what  is 
set  forth  in  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles,  and  that  he  accepts  as  true, 
because  truly  Scriptural,  what  is  recited  in  the  Three  Creeds.  A free- 
dom of  belief  which  passes  beyond  the  limits  of  this  declaration  is  in 
the  Anglican  Church  a freedom  exercised  in  defiance  of  the  most 
solemn  engagements  by  which  a human  being  may  bind  himself.  What- 
ever, then,  may  be  the  authority  of  the  Creeds  as  such,  or  particularly 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed,  the  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church  is  bound 
to  believe  that  all  that  is  asserted  in  them  is  true,  because  he  commits 
himself,  by  his  subscription  (or  “assent”)  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles, 
to  the  Scripturalness  of  all  their  assertions.  What  they  say  the  Bible 
says : and  what  the  Bible  says  is  simply  true. 

It  may  be  quite  possible,  of  course,  still  to  contend  that  the  clauses 
of  the  so-called  Apostles’  Creed  are  little  fitted  to  serve  as  authori- 
tative definitions  of  faith, — that  they  are  beset  with  ambiguities  and 
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lie  open  to  multiform  interpretations.  It  may  even  be  possible  to  enter 
a broader  plea  still,  and  to  suggest  that  religion  ought  not  in  any  case 
to  be  hampered  with  vexing  questions  of  truth  and  error : that  “the  pri- 
mary religious  question  is,  not  whether  a certain  doctrine  is  true,  for  we 
may  have  no  canons  of  determining  truth ; but  what  does  it  mean — a 
question  we  can  always  answer”  (p.  195).  In  these  suggestions,  however, 
the  discussion  of  the  historical  question  of  the  extent  of  freedom  allowed 
in  the  Anglican  Church  seems  to  be  passing  into  a discussion  of  the 
broader  and  merely  academical  question  of  the  extent  of  freedom  which 
ought  to  or  must  be  allowed  in  any  church.  Meanwhile,  it  remains 
certain  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  required  of  every  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  Church  to  receive  and  believe  everything  set  down  in  the 
Three  Creeds  without  exception.  Dr.  Allen  endeavors,  to  be  sure,  to 
convey  the  impression  that  in  declaring  that  the  Three  Creeds  “ought 
thoroughly  to  be  received  and  believed”,  because  “they  may  be  proved 
by  most  certain  warrants  of  Holy  Scripture”  (Art.  VIII),  the  Anglican 
Church  means  to  commend  nothing  more  than  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  to  the  faith  of  her  children.  We  cannot,  however,  think  him 
successful  in  this  attempt.  It  is  based  on  the  circumstance  that  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  after  the  catechumen  has  been  made  to  declare 
that  he  is  bound  to  believe  “all  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith”, 
and  has  then  repeated  these  Articles  as  they  are  enumerated  in  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  he  is  further  asked,  “What  dost  thou  chiefly  learn 
in  these  Articles  of  thy  Belief?”  and  is  made  to  answer:  “First,  I 
learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Father,  who  has  made  me,  and  all  the 
world.  Secondly,  in  God  the  Son,  who  has  redeemed  me,  and  all 
mankind.  Thirdly,  in  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  sanctifieth  me,  and 
all  the  people  of  God.”  See,  cries  Dr.  Allen,  “here  is  a distinction 
between  the  articles  of  the  Creed : some  are  primary  and  essential, 
others  are  subordinate  in  importance”  (p.  43).  He  even  permits  him- 
self to  say:  “The  inference  seems  just  and  inevitable  that  if  any  one 
learns  this  much  from  the  Creed,  he  has  gained  what  the  Church  holds 
to  be  essential;  the  other  details  of  the  Creed  are  left  to  his  individual 
judgment,  guided  by  Scripture,  to  determine”  (p.  68).  How  it  can  be 
“just  and  inevitable”,  however,  to  infer  from  the  circumstance  that  some 
items  of  belief  are  held  to  be  more  important  than  others,  that  therefore 
all  others  are  to  be  understood  to  be  wholly  unimportant,  and  are  not 
intended  to  be  inculcated  at  all,  but  “left  to  individual  judgment” — 
although  they  are  actually  inculcated  and  declared  to  be  taught  in  Holy 
Scripture — passes  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  mortals. 

Among  these  declarations  of  the  Creed  which  the  Church  of  England 
is  thus  held  not  to  inculcate  but  to  leave  “to  the  individual  judgment” 
of  her  children  “guided  by  Scripture”  (as  reconstructed  and  reinter- 
preted by  themselves)  “to  determine”.  Dr.  Allen  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  that  which  sets  forth  the  Virgin-birth  of  our  Lord.  He 
labors  strenuously  to  make  out  that  this  fact  (for  he  allows  it  to  be  a 
fact,  pp.  vii,  180-181)  not  only  is  a matter  of  entire  indifference  to  the 
Christian  faith,  but  cannot  be  said  to  be  inculcated  by  the  Church  of 
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England  among  the  Articles  of  her  belief,  to  which  she  requires  her 
clergy  to  assent.  To  that  end  he  discusses  at  large  the  origin  of  the 
clause  “born  of  the  Virgin  Mary”  which  appears  in  the  Creed,  seeks  to 
trace  the  various  senses  which  have  been  attributed  to  it  in  the  course 
of  Christian  history,  and  warns  men  off  from  attaching  any  significance 
to  the  term  “Virgin”  in  it  lest  they  should  become  involved  at  once  in 
crass  errors  as  to  the  mode  of  the  Incarnation  and  gross  superstitions 
with  respect  to  Mary  the  ever-virgin  Mother  of  God.  Like  Dr.  Mc- 
Giffert,  he  supposes  that  the  insertion  of  the  clause  was  originally  anti- 
Docetic  and  was  designed  to  assert  the  real  humanity  of  the  Lord: 
and  this  he  rightly  supposes  a matter  of  much  greater  importance  than 
the  mere  fact  that  our  Lord  came  into  the  world  by  a Virgin-birth. 
He  paints  in  black  colors — but  none  too  black — the  dreadful  misuse 
which  has  been  made  of  the  Virginity  of  Mary  in  its  exploitation  in  the 
interests  of  Mariolatry — and  remarks  with  high  justice  as  well  as 
excellent  point  that  it  is  surely  wrong  to  “attribute  to  our  Lord’s 
Mother”  (which  he  himself  nevertheless  spells  with  a capital  initial) 
“the  inheritance  of  sanctity  and  purity  which  marked  His  human  nature, 
instead  of  to  the  grace  of  God,  or  the  action  upon  Him  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”  (pp.  169-170).  The  gravity  and  length  with  which  these  things 
are  discussed  may  almost  betray  the  unwary  reader  into  the  impression 
that  they  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand.  They  have  not. 
No  matter  with  what  primary  purpose  the  clause  was  inserted  into  the 
Creed,  as  it  has  finally  become  established  in  the  Church,  as  that  Creed 
is  declared  by  the  Church  of  England  to  be  “thoroughly”  to  be  believed 
because  it  is  entirely  Scriptural,  it  involves  an  assertion  of  the  Virgin 
birth.  No  matter  how  grossly  it  may  have  been  misused  by  this  or  that 
past  age  or  present  party,  it  asserts  nothing,  over  and  above  the  true 
humanity  of  our  Lord,  but  His  Virgin-birth.  And  as  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Virgin-birth  is  asserted  in  this  clause,  so  it  cannot  be 
represented  as  of  little  importance  that  it  should  be  asserted  by  the 
Church  of  to-day.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  the  widespread  tendency  now 
showing  itself  to  minimize  its  importance  or  to  deny  its  reality,  as  due 
to  reaction  from  the  gross  perversions  of  it  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  made.  Dr.  Allen  knows  perfectly  well  it  is  due  just  to  chariness 
with  respect  to  the  supernatural.  And  that  being  so,  so  little  is  it  a 
matter  of  little  importance  to  a Christian  man’s  faith  whether  he 
believes  in  the  Virgin-birth  or  not,  that  his  whole  faith  is  bound  up 
with  that  of  which  it  is  the  symbol  and  sign.  If  the  Lord  be  not  a 
supernatural  being,  whose  account  cannot  be  found  in  natural  causes, 
then  the  whole  of  historical  Christianity  is  an  imagination  and  a dream. 

Serious  as  in  these  circumstances  the  minimizing  of  the  importance 
of  the  Virgin-birth  is,  however,  it  is  less  serious  than  the  note  that  is 
struck  when  Dr.  Allen  seems  to  suggest  the  divorce  of  religion  from 
questions  of  verity,  and  even  of  morality.  Fortunately  there  are  no 
explicit  assertions  here;  and  the  ominous  suggestions  which  seem  to 
meet  us  once  and  again  may  be  merely  incidental  enunciations  of  half- 
truths  which  after  all  mean  little  or  nothing.  They  may  be  all  the  more 
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misleading,  however,  on  that  very  account.  For  instance,  what  are  we 
to  think  when  we  read  (p.  v.),  that  “religion  constitutes  a department 
of  life  by  itself,  independent  of  science,  or  ethics,  or  philosophy”?  If 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  ethics  and  religion  are  not  the  same 
thing  any  more  than  philosophy  and  religion  are  the  same  thing,  this 
is  a mere  truism.  What  bids  us  pause  is  that  the  sentence  seems  to  be 
introduced  in  order  to  support  the  declaration  that  “honesty  in  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Creed  is  by  no  means  the  only  question”,  and  that  the 
issues  of  religion  are  too  “complicated”  to  be  unraveled  on  the  basis  of 
“ethical  theorizing”.  Theology  may  be  a department  of  thought  distinct 
from  philosophy  and  ethics : but  can  we  say  that  “religion”  is  a depart- 
ment of  life  independent  of  truth  and  morality?  Of  course,  there  is  a 
sense  in  which  a man  may  be  intensely  religious  and  yet  deeply  in 
error  or  even  imperfectly  moral.  As  the  intelligence  may  be  awake 
while  the  conscience  is  asleep,  so  “the  religious  nature”  may  function 
while  the  moral  sense  is  inert : to  be  devout  and  to  be  righteous  are 
distinguishable,  and  in  this  world  of  imperfection,  perhaps  not  insep- 
arable things.  But  why  should  we  lose  ourselves  in  such  abstract  gen- 
eralities in  the  face  of  the  specific  problems  which  are  before  us?  The 
real  question  is  not  whether  it  is  possible  for  a man  to  be  lopsided,  but 
whether  a lopsided  man  is  admirable,  or  such  a lopsided  man  as  is  here 
supposed  is  tolerable.  If  an  unethical  religion  is  possible,  it  certainly 
is  not  a religion  to  be  embraced,  trusted,  elevated  to  or  retained  in  the 
post  of  director  and  guide  of  life.  By  becoming  religious  we  do  not 
pass  beyond  the  control  of  the  ten  commandments,  or  lapse  into  the 
philosophy  of  the  devout  negro  thief  who  declared  he  “wasn’t  gwine 
let  no  chicken  stan‘  twix  him  and  his  Saviour”.  If  honesty  and  religion 
are  not  the  same  thing,  this  is  not  because  honesty  is  too  much  to  ask 
of  a religious  man,  but  because  honesty  is  too  little  to  make  a man 
religious. 

We  have  been  pestered  for  a generation  with  the  monstrosity  of  an 
“undogmatic  religion”.  Are  we  to  be  pestered  now  with  an  “unethical 
religion”?  The  advance  may  be  perfectly  logical,  but  the  progress  is 
to  the  reductio  ad  absurdum.  What  Christ  offers  the  world  is  neither 
an  unethical  nor  yet  an  undogmatic  religion;  but  a religion  in  which 
truth  forms  the  foundation  stone,  holiness  the  superstructure,  and  devo- 
tion the  capstone — in  which,  in  a word,  truth  is  in  order  to  holiness 
and  holiness  the  indispensable  condition  of  seeing  the  Lord.  In  this 
religion  it  is  the  truth  that  sets  us  free  from  sin  and  freedom  from 
sin  that  pleases  God.  When  we  say  “freedom”,  however,  we  have 
pronounced  another  word,  with  which  Dr.  Allen  imposes  on  himself. 
Freedom,  he  says,  was  “the  one  predominant  motive  of  the  Reforma- 
tion”. By  no  means.  No  Reformer  dreamed  of  emancipating  man 
from  the  absolute  control  of  the  Word  of  God,  whether  the  inner 
word  which  spoke  in  his  conscience,  or  the  external  word  which  was 
recorded  in  inspired  Scriptures.  The  predominate  motive  of  that 
branch  of  the  Reformation  of  which  the  Church  of  England  was  one 
of  the  products,  was  the  recovery  for  God  and  the  rendering  to  God  of 
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His  due.  It  was  the  vision  of  the  Lord  God  Almighty,  Holy  and  True, 
which  was  its  strength,  and  its  note  was  passionate  service  of  Him. 
Dr.  Allen  therefore  but  bears  fresh  witness  to  the  truly  Reformed 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  when  he  tells  us  that  the  chief 
evil  it  bent  itself  to  overcome  was  “the  worship  of  man,  which  had 
been  substituted  for  the  worship  of  God”  (p.  163).  For  this  was  the 
fundamental  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  movement  to  which  its 
assertion  of  freedom — freedom  from  all  man-made  commandments — 
was  ancillary.  Let  Dr.  Allen  be  true,  thus  far  at  least,  to  his  own 
principle : the  Reformation  was  a religious,  not  an  ethical  movement, 
and  its  nerve  lay  therefore  not  in  the  assertion  of  Freedom,  which  is  an 
ethical  conception,  but  in  its  self-subjection-  to  God,  which  is  the  core 
of  all  religion. 

Dr.  Allen  supports  the  general  contentions  which  we  have  ventured 
to  traverse  by  the  adduction  of  a multitude  of  historical  details.  A num- 
ber of  these  require  some  correction.  We  shall  not,  however,  enter  into 
these  minor  m.atters  here.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
upon  just  one,  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  general  matters  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  He  opens  his  discussion  by  attempting  to 
withdraw  the  Church  of  England  from  the  fellowship  of  the  Calvinistic 
churches,  of  which  in  its  official  creed,  nevertheless,  it  remains  to  this 
day,  one.  It  separates  itself  from  them,  he  asserts,  by  rejecting  “the 
dogmatic  limitation”  which  they  make  in  the  reach  of  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  making  on  its  part  in  opposition  to  this,  the  emphatic  assertion, 
which  “went  to  the  root  of  Augustinianism  and  of  the  Calvinism  then 
rising  into  power,  that  humanity  had  been  potentially  redeemed  in 
Christ.”  The  Church  Catechism,  he  tells  us,  makes  the  catechumen 
declare : “I  learn  to  believe  in  God  the  Son,  who  hath  redeemed  me  and 
all  mankind.”  And  in  the  Prayer  of  General  Thanksgiving  the  congre- 
gation declares,  “We  thank  Thee  for  the  redemption  of  the  world,  by 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”.  If  Mr.  Allen  had  understood  Augustinianism 
better  he  would  have  been  spared  the  artificial  contrast  which  he  here 
seeks  to  raise  between  it  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England. 
The  sentences  quoted  any  Calvinist  would  heartily  repeat.  The  best 
proof  of  it  is  that,  possibly  both  of  them,  and  certainly  one  of  them, 
were  the  actual  composition  of  Calvinists.  If  Dr.  Allen  had  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Prayer  of  General  Thanksgiving  was  written  by  Edmund 
Reynolds,  an  honored  member  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  (of  the 
Calvinism  of  which  he  has  no  doubt),  he  would  probably  have  corrected 
this  paragraph.  Nobody  will  accuse  the  Church  of  England  or  its 
daughter  Church  in  America  of  being  to-day  Calvinistic  in  the  senti- 
ments of  its  clergy.  No  one  will  accuse  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  being  altogether  what  it  should  be  on  Reformed  principles.  But  the 
doctrinal  formulas  of  the  Church  of  England  are  a different  matter. 
And  despite  the  “benign”  interpretation  they  have  now  received  for 
some  centuries,  and  despite  the  lamentable  facility  with  which  they  lend 
themselves  to  “benign”  interpretation,  it  remains  true  that  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  to  which  every  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  still 
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“assents”  and  which  are  still  set  forth  by  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  “as  established”  by  it,  are  a soundly  Reformed 
formulary.  The  trouble  with  the  Anglican  Church  of  to-day  is  not 
that  it  has  no  authoritative  creed,  but  that  it  no  longer  believes  the 
creed  to  which  its  clergy  give  their  “assent”  at  their  ordination.  And 
the  trouble  with  the  “freedom”  which  exists  “in  that  church” — and 
which  is  claimed  apparently  for  an  ever  wider  and  wider  area  of 
belief — is  that  it  is  exercised  in  defiance  of  the  engagements  which  are 
entered  into  by  its  clergy  as  a condition  of  enjoying  its  countenance. 
We  may  scornfully  declare  that  the  obligations  of  the  clergy  are  not  to 
be  interpreted  as  if  they  were  “a  business  contract  with  a corporation.” 
They  certainly  should  not  be  esteemed  less  binding  than  such  a business 
contract. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield.. 

Entwurfe  zu  Katechesen  fiber  Luthers  kleinen  Katechismus,  von 
Geo.  Mezger,  Professor  am  Concordia-Seminar  zu  St.  Louis.  Zweite 
durchgesehene  Auflage,  1907.  Pp.  301. 

The  practical  purpose  of  this  book  must  guide  us  in  judging  it.  Lu- 
theran pastors,  teachers  and  parents  are  those  for  whose  use  it  was 
written,  and  indeed  those  only  of  the  Missouri  Synod.  So  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  it  narrow  both  in  scope  and  method.  The  aim  an- 
nounced by  Professor  Mezger  in  his  preface  is  to  supply  the  growing 
demand  for  a guide  in  the  use  of  the  new  synodal  catechism  (Kurze 
Auslegung  des  kl.  Katech.  D.  Martin  Luthers,  1896).  “These  ‘outlines 
for  catechizing’  shall  not  in  the  first  instance  analyze  and  expound  our 
Synodal  Catechism, — that  would  scarcely  serve  the  purpose — , but  rather 
handle  Luther’s  Little  Catechism  with  our  Exposition  constantly  in 
view”.  As  a matter  of  fact  he  handles  the  exposition  and  the  cate- 
chism together,  with  the  man  Luther  “constantly  in  view”  as  final  oracle. 
This  is  an  exposition  of  an  exposition  very  largely,  and  one  is  corn-* 
pelled  to  ask  himself  whether  that  Synodal  Catechism  can  be  itself  a 
very  well  constructed  tool,  when  it  needs  this  bulky  guide. 

The  scheme  of  the  book  necessitates  a good  deal  of  repetition,  which 
spoils  it  for  consecutive  reading.  It  is  cast  in  a colloquial  form,  almost 
as  if  intended  to  be  read  to  the  children,  lesson  by  lesson.  The  way 
in  which  truths  are  presented,  and  are  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
those  already  learned,  is  pedagogically  admirable.  Yet  why,  with  so 
much  fulness,  have  not  the  pupils’  experiences,  the  events  of  common 
life  and  the  truths  of  nature  been  more  largely  drawn  upon  to  illumine 
and  enliven  the  teachings?  Surely  it  would  have  made  the  book  more 
useful  to  the  average  teacher.  As  they  stand  these  sketches  form  a 
good-sized  compend  of  Lutheran  theology,  couched  in  simple  terms, 
yet  furnishing  strong  meat  and  dry  eating  for  boys  and  girls  of  Confir- 
mation age.  As  an  instance  of  how  the  author’s  zeal  for  scientific 
method  sometimes  makes  him  blind  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  youth 
we  cite  the  opening  pages  devoted  to  the  question : “What  is  a cate- 
chism?” Thus  attention  is  distracted  from  the  truth  to  the  vehicle. 
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Naturally  the  divisions  of  Luther’s  Catechism  are  kept  throughout, — 
decalogue,  creed,  Lord’s  prayer,  sacraments,  confession  and  the  office 
of  the  keys.  The  utterances  on  things  peculiarly  Lutheran  receive  pe- 
culiar emphasis,  and  sometimes  in  a polemic  way  that  seems  to  us  out  of 
place  in  the  instruction  of  children.  All  churches  which  teach  the 
sacredness  of  our  Sunday  as  a day  set  apart  unto  God  are  designated 
as  false.  In  explaining  the  fourth  commandment  Luther  is  followed  in 
making  “the  word’’  the  sole  concern.  Luther’s  rule  makes  the  ten  com- 
mandments binding  on  us  so  far  as  they  are  in  harmony  with  the  law 
of  nature,  and  even  on  this  ground  we  Presbyterians  will  claim  author- 
ity for  Christian  Sabbath-keeping.  Yet  in  this  connection  Mezger  gives 
us  a fine  practical  exposition  of  the  duties  of  Bible  study,  family  re- 
ligion and  church  attendance.  The  phrase,  “false  churches  and  sects” 
is  applied  again  to  all  who  do  not  hold  the  Lutheran  theory  of  con- 
substantiation  in  the  Lord’s  Supper.  After  this  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  on  p.  179  an  attempt  to  prove  that  while  there  are  true  Christians 
in  other  churches  they  are  in  constant  danger,  and  that  only  the  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  body  is  the  true  visible  church.  Some  of  the  other 
points  where  the  coloring  of  the  17th  century  Lutheran  dogmatics  is  very 
strong  are : the  communication  of  attributes  between  the  two  natures 
of  Christ,  and  the  habitual  concealment  of  the  Divine  attributes  during 
His  humiliation,  after  the  theory  of  Chemnitz;  the  making  of  Christ’s 
descent  into  hell  a part  of  His  exaltation;  the  justifying  of  infant 
baptism  by  claiming  the  function  of  faith  for  infants.  In  this  latter 
connection  there  is  a curious  misuse  of  the  word  V biker,  nations, 
to  make  it  mean  all  people,  both  young  and  old. 

In  two  directions  at  least,  important  truths  receive  less  emphasis  than 
they  deserve.  The  resurrection  of  Christ,  with  its  place  in  the  work  of 
salvation,  is  disposed  of  in  less  than  three  pages  without  any  special 
effort  to  arouse  faith  in  the  Christ  living  to-day  and  offering  us  the 
fellowship  of  His  life.  In  discussing  the  petition ; “Thy  kingdom  come,” 
reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  missions  and  the  duty  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  heathen,  but  only  as  the  concern  of  preachers,  or  of  the 
church  at  large.  There  is  an  entire  failure  to  teach  that  this  is  the 
duty  of  every  Christian,  that  each  of  us  is  saved  to  serve  Christ  in 
evangelizing  and  uplifting  his  fellowmen.  Surely  any  course  of  Christ- 
ian instruction  that  fails  here  has  failed  to  teach  the  whole  Word,  and 
has  failed  to  touch  the  thing  that  is  best  in  the  spirit  of  our  age. 

Missouri  Lutheranism  is  avowedly  Predestinarian,  and  attempts  to 
find  predestination  in  the  Formula  of  Concord.  In  the  book  before  us 
there  are  expressions  which  involve  that  doctrine,  but  also  many  which 
are  inconsistent  with  a thoroughgoing  Predestinarianism,  as  for  instance 
this  on  universal  redemption,  p.  184:  God  “has  already  declared  the 
whole  world  righteous  through  the  raising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead.  This 
great  treasure  of  forgiveness  is  offered  for  all  men”.  On  the  other  hand 
the  teaching  of  the  plenary  inspiration  and  supreme  value  of  Scripture 
is  all  that  Reformed  Christians  could  desire.  And  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  these  new  Lutheran  works  have  borrowed  some  of  the  good  things 
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of  our  Reformed  catechisms ; for  example,  the  three  offices  of  Christ,  the 
“required  and  forbidden”  treatment  of  the  commandments,  the  coupling 
together  of  God’s  glory  and  our  own  good,  the  emphasis  on  pure  doc- 
trine as  essential  to  right  living.  Finally,  while  Luther  will  scarcely 
allow  the  law  any  other  use  than  as  a mirror  of  sin,  Mezger  says  little 
of  this,  perhaps  too  little,  and  makes  much  of  the  usus  didacticus. 

The  reviewer  wishes  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  these  Outlines, 
and  his  belief  that  many  a pastor  in  any  church  would  find  them  help- 
ful for  the  simple  presentation  and  correlation  of  Christian  truth. 

Wilmington,  Delaware.  E.  B.  Welsh. 


PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

The  Pastoral  Teaching  of  St.  Paul.  By  W.  Edward  Chadwick, 
D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles’,  Northampton.  Edinburgh:  T.  & T. 
Clark.  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  8vo.  Cloth.  Pp. 
394- 

The  method  adopted  by  the  author  is  as  admirable  as  the  results 
are  stimulating  and  helpful.  By  a careful  study  of  the  life  of  St.  Paul 
as  a Christian  minister,  those  principles  are  deduced  which  should  con- 
trol all  pastoral  service.  In  selecting  the  material  all  mention  of  the 
Pastoral  Epistles  is  purposely  avoided,  not  only  because  their  treat- 
ment would  demand  the  space  of  a separate  volume,  but  also  because 
the  process  pursued  is  that  of  revealing  St.  Paul  as  an  example  of  a 
true  pastor,  rather  than  as  an  instructor  of  pastors.  In  the  very  salu- 
tations of  the  Epistles,  Paul  reveals  both  his  conception  of  his  office 
and  of  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  by  the  terms  employed.  Equally 
significant  are  the  familiar  terms  found  elsewhere  in  his  writings, 
“apostle”,  minister”,  “herald”,  “prophet”,  “preacher”,  “teacher”,  “am- 
bassador”, “steward”,  “soldier”,  “husbandman”,  “master-builder”;  to 
the  minister  of  the  present  day  these  words  are  shown  to  have  a defi- 
nite message.  After  treating  Paul’s  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders, 
the  writer  dwells  upon  “love  of  souls”  as  the  condition  and  motive 
for  pastoral  work.  He  suggests  the  wealth  of  instruction  contained  in 
the  prayers  of  St.  Paul ; and  emphasizes,  in  an  admirable  chapter  on 
“preaching”,  the  teaching  function  of  the  minister.  The  discussion 
closes  with  an  application  to  modern  conditions  of  Paul’s  references 
to  “prophecy”  and  to  “wisdom”.  The  entire  volume  is  evidently  written 
not  in  the  spirit  of  a mere  theorist,  but  of  a busy  pastor  who  aims  to 
encourage  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  to  apply  in  their  daily  tasks  the 
principles  exhibited  by  St.  Paul. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 

The  Bible  as  English  Literature.  By  J.  H.  Gardiner.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  Octavo.  Cloth.  Pp.  402. 

It  may  not  be  unfair  to  suggest  that  a more  appropriate  title  for  this 
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volume  might  have  been  “The  Polychrome  Bible  as  English  Litera- 
ture”; for  the  writer  unhesitatingly  accepts  the  alleged  discoveries  of 
certain  destructive  critics ; and  then  proceeds  to  discuss,  in  the  light  of 
a “reconstructed  Hebrew  History”,  certain  books  which,  from  his  de- 
scription, are  difficult  to  recognize  as  portions  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The 
result  is  a striking  demonstration  of  the  viciousness  of  that  method 
of  study  which  approaches  the  Bible  with  certain  preconceived  theories, 
particularly  with  those  of  which  the  “Polychrome  Bible”  appeared  to 
be  the  “reductio  ad  absurdum.”  The  writer  is  absolutely  blinded  to  the 
literary  structure  and  unity  of  the  various  books,  and  consequently  to 
their  real  beauty  and  true  significance,  even  as  masterpieces  of  litera- 
ture. He  does,  however,  discover  certain  felicities  of  style,  the  broad- 
ness and  stateliness  of  the  narrative,  the  melody  and  naturalness  of  the 
poetry,  the  seriousness  and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  prophecy.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  the  shrewd  insight  and  intuitive  soundness  of  the  “wis- 
dom books”,  and  the  “mystical”  reasoning  of  Paul.  Probably  the  more 
valuable  portion  of  the  discussion  is  found  in  the  closing  chapters,  where 
the  history  of  the  different  versions  is  outlined,  and  where  a true  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  the  place  of  prominence  and  power  held  by  the 
English  Bible  among  the  great  monuments  of  English  literature. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


Expositions  of  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.  D., 
Litt.D.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son,  New  York  City.  Second  Series. 
Cloth,  6 vols.,  $7.50.  Vol.  I.,  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers;  376 
pages.  Vol.  II,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth  and  I Samuel; 
405  pages.  Vol.  HI,  2 Samuel,  i Kings,  2 Kings  to  chapter  vii. ; 
399  pages.  Vol.  IV.  St.  Mark,  chapters  i-viii;  339  pages.  Vol. 
V.  St.  Mark,  chapters  ix-xvi ; 322  pages.  Vol.  VI,  Acts,  chapter 
i-xii ; 398  pages. 

Third  Series.  6 vols.  Cloth.  Price  $7.50.  Vol.  I,  The  Gospel  of 
St.  John,  (chaps,  i-viii)  pp.  382.  Vol.  II,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
(chaps,  ix-xiv)  pp.  402.  Vol.  Ill,  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  (chaps, 
xv-xxi),  pp.  401.  Vol.  IV,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chaps,  xiii- 
end),  pp.  385.  Vol.  V.,  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah, 
pp.  398.  Vol.  VI,  The  Books  of  Esther,  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Ecclesi- 
astes, pp.  409 

It  is  a great  privilege  to  express  the  same  cordial  commendation  of 
these  twelve  volumes,  as  was  given  to  the  first  series  of  expositions 
which  came  to  us  from  this  “Prince  of  Expositors”.  As  will  be  re- 
membered, these  volumes  are  collections  of  expository  sermons,  ar- 
ranged in  the  biblical  order  of  their  texts.  In  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, the  passages  selected  are  often  isolated,  and  no  complete  view  of  a 
book  is  afforded;  but  in  the  treatment  of  the  New  Testament,  so  few 
passages  are  omitted  as  to  give  almost  a continuous  commentary.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  admirable  volumes  on  John  and  The 
Acts.  As  the  books  are  not  sold,  excepting  in  sets  of  six  volumes,  the 
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arrangement  is  most  wise,  by  which,  in  each  series,  certain  volumes  on 
the  Old  Testament  are  united  with  certain  volumes  on  the  New.  These 
sermons  are  of  an  excellence  which  is  surprisingly  uniform.  They  are 
models  of  clearness,  conciseness,  force  and  beauty.  Their  deep  spiritual 
insight,  luminous  suggestions,  evangelical  fervor,  and  practical  applica- 
tions make  them  of  great  value  to  all  readers,  and  of  special  service  to 
ministers  and  other  Bible  teachers. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Creed  of  Jesus.  By  Henry  Sloane  Coffin.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1907.  i2mo.  Pp.  280.  $1.00  net. 

There  is  an  originality  about  these  sermons  which  is  refreshing. 
Many  old  truths  are  made  to  appear  new  in  them.  Not  that  the  truths 
themselves  are  changed  in  essence,  but  the  angle  of  observation  is  so 
altered  from  that  which  is  usual  as  to  make  the  truths  so  treated  take 
on  new  aspects.  This  method  of  exposition  may  be  made  most  help- 
ful. The  selection  of  an  unfamiliar  text  to  impress  a familiar  truth  is 
often  fully  justified,  homiletically  and  practically.  This  collection  of 
sermons  well  illustrates  the  excellencies  of  this  method.  But  it  also 
suggests  in  more  than  one  instance  its  dangers.  It  would  appear  to  us 
that  in  his  search  for  new  angles  from  which  to  view  old  truths  the  au- 
thor has  sometimes  taken  his  stand  at  a place  in  the  Scriptures  from 
which  the  truth  to  be  observed  cannot  be  seen,  and  at  other  times  has 
used  the  text  chosen  as  a point  of  departure  rather  than  a point  of  ob- 
servation. In  a word  these  are,  in  the  main,  topical  and  not  textual 
sermons.  The  topics  chosen  are  often  treated  in  a fascinating  manner, 
but  it  is  sometimes  a portion  of  Scripture  other  than  that  which  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  sermon  that  justifies  the  use  of  the  topic. 

Princeton  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 


Giving  a Man  Another  Chance.  By  Wilton  Merle-Smith.  New 
York:  1908.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Pp.  222.  $1.00  net. 

Those  who  have  heard  Dr.  Merle-Smith  preach  will  recognize  in  this 
collection  of  his  sermons  those  qualities  which  have  made  his  ministra- 
tions so  acceptable  in  his  own  pulpit,  that  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  York  City,  at  Northfield  and  among  the  young  men  and 
women  of  many  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  first  ser- 
mon, that  entitled  “Giving  a Man  Another  Chance”,  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  collection.  It  is  optimism  in  its  highest  and  best  sense,  which 
pervades  these  pages.  Not  that  man-made  optimism  which  materialistic 
evolution  evolves,  but  that  divinely  authorized  optimism  which  the  gos- 
pel message  proclaims.  That  optimism  which  says  to  men,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  you  may  redeem  a misspent  past,  you  may  exercise  a 
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beneficent  influence,  you  may  perform  most  noble  service,  you  may  tri- 
umph over  appalling  obstacles,  you  may  give  to  the  world  a splendid 
•example  of  what  faith  in  Christ  and  hope  through  Christ  and  love  for 
Christ  will  do  for  even  the  greatest  of  sinners.  These  are  the  great 
thoughts  which  permeate  these  sermons,  and  which  they  drive  home 
with  power.  Therefore,  they  are  in  the  best  sense  helpful  sermons 
And  no  greater  praise  than  this  can  be  bestowed. 

Princeton  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 


Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel.  Second  Series.  By  Francis 
Greenwood  Peabody.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
& Co.  1907.  Pp.  233.  $1.25  net. 

After  twenty  years’  service  as  College  Pastor  at  Harvard  University, 
Professor  Peabody  has  retired  and  committed  the  duties  of  that  office 
to  other  hands.  This  little  volume  is  in  the  nature  of  a valedictory, 
and  is  made  up,  most  appropriately,  of  selected  addresses  delivered 
from  time  to  time  in  the  College  Chapel.  These  addresses  reveal,  in 
part,  the  secret  of  Professor  Peabody’s  marked  success  as  a preacher 
to  and  pastor  of  young  men.  They  make  religion  a manly  thing.  They 
emphasize  its  virility.  They  evidence  its  value  as  a factor  in  true  suc- 
cess. They  exalt  Jesus  Christ  as  the  manliest  of  men,  and  urge  growth 
into  His  likeness  and  conformity  to  His  ideals.  Therefore,  although 
prepared  for  young  men,  they  are  suited  to  the  needs  of  all  men,  and 
will  be  found  helpful  by  all  who  desire  ever  and  anon  to  read  short, 
simple,  strengthening  sermons. 

Princeton.  Lewis  Seymour  Mudge. 


Modern  Poets  and  Christian  Teaching.  New  York:  Eaton  & Mains; 
Cincinnati:  Jennings  & Graham.  6 vols.  i2mo.,  as  follows:  Ten- 
nyson. By  William  Emory  Smyser.  Pp.  207. — Robert  Brown- 
ing. By  Frank  C.  Lockwood.  Pp.  146. — Matthew  Arnold.  By 
James  Main  Dixon.  Pp.  165. — Lowell.  By  William  A.  Quayle. 
Pp.  155. — Sidney  Lanier.  By  Henry  Nelson  Snyder.  Pp.  132. — 
Richard  Watson  Gilder;  Edwin  Markham:  Edward  Rowland 
Sill.  By  David  G.  Downey.  Pp.  183. 

In  this  series  of  volumes  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  gives  us  inte- 
resting studies  of  several  of  the  English  and  American  poets  of  the 
generation  just  past  (only  two  of  those  treated  are  still  living),  with 
some  special  stress — more  or  less — laid  on  the  bearing  of  their  ideas  on 
Christian  life  and  teaching.  Each  author  deals  with  his  special  sub- 
ject in  his  own  way,  and  there  is  naturally  some  inequality  in  the  treat- 
ment. But  all  are  useful  and  instructive  books.  The  several  sketches 
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are  accompanied  with  portraits.  The  material  included  in  some  of  the 
volumes  (not  all)  is  made  more  accessible  by  good  indices. 

Princeton.  B.  B.  Warfield. 


The  Analyzed  Bible.  Introduction  to  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Vol.  I,  Genesis  to  Esther.  Vol.  II,  Job  to  Malachi.  Vol.  Ill,  Mat- 
thew to  Revelation.  By  the  Reverend  G.  Campbell  Morgan,  D.D. 
New  York;  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  220, 
285,  340.  Price,  each,  $1.00  net. 

When  this  proposed  series  of  analytical  Bible  studies  is  complete,  it 
will  comprise,  in  all,  some  thirty  volumes.  These  three  introductory 
volumes,  however,  form  in  themselves  a complete  unit,  and  contain  a 
general  “telescopic  view  of  the  Scriptures.”  Each  separate  book  is 
treated  in  broad  outline,  and  its  scope  and  structure  clearly  set  forth. 
The  analyses  are  preceded  by  charts  which  vividly  portray  the  con- 
tents and  divisions  of  the  books.  While  the  treatment  is  necessarily 
brief,  the  method  is  admirable,  and  the  results  will  prove  illuminating 
and  stimulating  to  all  classes  of  Bible  readers. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 


Hymns  and  Poetry  of  the  Eastern  Church.  By  Bernhard  Pick. 
New  York:  Eaton  & Mains.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Pp.  175.  Price  $1.00 
net. 

This  little  volume  “fills  a gap  in  the  literature  of  hymnology.”  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  distant  sources  of  some  of  our  most  cherished  hymns, 
and  presents  to  us  other  sacred  poems  of  rare  beauty.  Among  the  au- 
thors specially  treated  are  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  of  Nazien- 
zen,  Synesius,  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  Anatolius,  John  of  Damascus,  Cos- 
mos of  Jerusalem,  Theodore  of  Studium,  and  Methodius. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 


God  and  Music.  By  John  Harrington  Edwards.  The  Baker  and 
Taylor  Company,  New  York.  1907.  Revised  edition.  i2mo.  Pp. 
318. 

The  theme  of  this  graceful  volume  is  not  new,  but  it  is  handled  with 
rare  freshness  and  power.  The  book  turns  on  the  question : Does  God 
reveal  Himself  in  ways  recognizable  by  human  minds  and  hearts;  and, 
especially  has  music  evidential  value?  In  dealing  with  this  proposition, 
Mr.  Edwards  takes  a wide  range  and  hardly  holds  himself  within  the 
limits  of  his  theme.  There  are  fifteen  chapters,  each  a separate  essay, 
all  admirable  but  not  all  germain.  The  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
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are  Chapters  II  and  XIII-XV.  In  these  the  author  discusses,  more  or 
less  luminously,  the  nature  of  music  and  its  relation  as  an  art  to  relig- 
ious experience,  the  future  life  and  the  Being  of  God.  The  discussion 
of  “Musico-Therapy”  is  ingenious  and  so  far  convincing  that  the  reader 
must  admit  that  music  has  somehow  a healing  efficacy  in  certain  neu- 
rotic types  of  disease.  The  interesting  chapter,  that  vindicates  the 
author’s  position  that  “the  history  of  religion  and  the  history  of  music 
are  inseparable”  is  quite  enough  in  itself  to  justify  the  sending  forth  of 
the  book.  The  fact  is  established  that  the  noblest  music  in  theme  and 
motif  is  always  essentially  religious,  and  the  masters  in  composition 
and  expression  have  been  men  of  deepest  religious  instinct  and  sensi- 
bility. For  example,  Mozart  longed  “that  he  might  breathe  his  last  on 
Good  Friday,  in  hopes  of  meeting  his  good  God,  his  sweet  Lord  and 
Savior  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection.” 

The  writer  has  given  us  a valuable  book.  He  shows  a genius  for 
his  subject  and  a mastery  of  its  principles.  The  array  of  quotations 
and  illustrations  grows  almost  tedious  at  times,  but  is  sufficiently  rele- 
vant and  comprehensive  to  make  the  book  a scholarly  authority.  The 
style  is  lucid,  fervent,  and  the  purpose  deeply  devout.  “That  the  Su- 
preme Being  is  perfect  in  goodness,  truth  and  beauty,  and  that  He  has 
formed  man  to  perceive  and  richly  enjoy  the  divine  self-revelation  in 
either  form” — this  sums  up  the  motive. 

Interest  is  added  to  the  volume,  in  that  it  is  dedicated  to  “Henry  van 
Dyke,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  a master  workman  in  many  fields,  and  in  all  for  the 
Master.” 

Princeton.  Sylvester  W.  Beach. 

Sermons  Which  Have  Won  Souls.  By  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks, 
D.  D.  New  York.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  12  mo.  Cloth. 
Pp.  486.  Price,  $1.40. 

The  popular  sermons  of  Dr.  Banks  are  not  usually  classed  as  models 
of  homiletic  art,  nor  are  they  criticised  for  theological  profundity,  nor 
too  great  exegetical  exactness ; but  they  do  exhibit  a remarkable  fertil- 
ity and  resourcefulness  in  illustration,  they  pulsate  with  real  life,  and 
best  of  all  seem  to  be  used  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  This  volume  opens 
with  a chapter  on  “The  Pastor  as  a Personal  Soul-Winner,”  and  con- 
tains some  twenty-eight  sermons  which  fairly  represent  Dr.  Bank’s 
sermonic  method  and  style. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


The  Christian  Philosophy  of  Life.  By  the  Reverend  Samuel  Penni- 
MAN  Leeds.  Boston : Houghton,  Mifflin  & Co.  1908.  Cloth. 

i6mo.,  pp.  302.  Price  $1.25  net. 

Dr.  Leeds  attained  the  unique  distinction  of  serving  forty  years  as 
pastor  of  a college  church;  and  these  sermons  are  selected  from  the 
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large  number  delivered  to  the  students  of  Dartmouth  College.  They 
are  direct  and  practical  in  their  aim,  and  treat  mainly  of  moral  and 
ethical  themes.  They  are,  however,  not  a mere  miscellany,  but  have 
been  chosen  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  or  suggest  a Christian  phil- 
osophy of  life. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 


A New  Appraisal  of  Christian  Science.  By  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Dunn  Burrell,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Classon  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn.  New  York  City:  Funk  & Wagnalls  Co.  i6mo. 
Cloth.  Pp.  64.  Price  50  cents  net. 

This  admirable  little  volume  contains  a dispassionate,  calm,  clear, 
review  and  exposure  of  the  pretensions,  contradictions,  fallacies,  perils 
and  puerilities  of  this  popular  and  pernicious  delusion. 

Princeton.  Charles  R.  Erdman. 


Presbyterian  Brotherhood.  Report  of  the  First  Convention  held  at 
Indianapolis,  November  Thirteen  to  Fifteenth,  Nineteen-six.  Phila- 
delphia, The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  1907.  Pp.  287. 
Price,  25  cents. 


Presbyterian  Brotherhood.  Report  of  the  Second  Convention  held 
at  Cincinnati,  November  Twelfth  to  Fourteenth,  Nineteen-seven. 
Philadelphia.  The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  1908.  Pp. 
371.  Price  35  cents. 

Next  best  to  have  been  at  these  conveneions  is  to  read  the  verbal 
reports  of  the  addresses  made  there  and  printed  in  these  little  volumes. 
The  keynote  of  the  first  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Holt ; “this  conventions  may  mark  a turning  point,  to  which 
many  generations  shall  look  back  with  gratitude,  as  the  beginning 
of  a mighty  movement  of  the  whole  church  up  to  the  ideal  and  standard 
of  her  Master.”  Throughout  all  the  addresses  there  runs  the  same 
prophetic  optimistic  note.  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  there  is  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Presby- 
terian Brotherhood,  and  some  valuable  information  concerning  the 
different  kinds  of  men’s  societies  within  the  church,  the  work  they  are 
attempting  to  do  and  the  causes  of  success  or  failure.  An  appendix 
gives  among  other  things  a sample  constitution  for  the  convenience 
of  those  contemplating  the  formation  of  such  a society,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  attending  members  showing  the  very  large  preponderance  of 
laymen. 

The  same  joyous  optimism  characterizes  the  report  of  the  second 
convention.  It  is  what  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  given  at  the 
back  of  the  volume  says  it  should  be  “a  center  of  enthusiasm  and  a 
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clearing  house  of  practical  experience  and  suggestion.”  To  single  out 
any  one  speaker  would  be  invidious,  but  the  writer  was  particularly 
interested  by  the  practical  suggestions  made  in  and  called  forth  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Riggers  adress,  and  the  discussion  on  the  Practical  Minis- 
ters of  the  Brotherhood  where  some  idea  of  the  accomplished  results 
may  be  found.  Any  one  interested  in  the  spirit  and  motive  power 
back  of  the  many  men’s  organization  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  cannot 
do  better  than  read  these  litle  volumes  carefully,  for  if  we  are  not 
mistaken  they  give  a true  picture  of  the  remarkable  movement  now 
going  on  within  the  Church.  The  report  of  the  second  Convention 
contains  the  constitution  of  the  Brotherhood.  At  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume an  analysis  of  the  attendance  is  given  showing  that  over  sixty 
occupations  were  represented,  and  only  about  one  fifth  of  the  total 
were  ministers. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 

Individual  Evangelism.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Fisk  Beach,  M.A. 
Philadelphia : Allen,  Lane  & Scott,  Publishers.  i2mo.,  cloth,  pp. 
239.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  real  purpose  and  message  of  this  stimulating  little  volume  is 
suggested  by  the  full  title,  which  reads  as  follows : “Individual  Evan- 
gelism. Christian  Witnessing  and  Work;  The  Call  of  Christ  to  the 
Laity.”  While  the  same  note  is  sounded  in  such  books  as  Individual 
Work  for  Individuals,  the  writer  is  probably  justified  in  his  statement 
that  “this  is  the  first  attempt,  at  least  in  this  country,  to  compass,  in  a 
brief  space,  the  entire  subject  of  lay  evangelism”.  The  last  term  is  not 
employed  here  to  define  the  work  accomplished  by  men  specially  or- 
dained or  licensed  as  “local”  or  “temporary”  “evangelists”,  but  of  the 
activity  of  all  Christians,  men  and  women,  who  are  unordained,  save  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
others  to  a definite  acceptance  of  Christ  as  Lord  and  Master.  The 
author  shows  that  this  definite  work  is  incumbent  upon  every  follower 
of  Christ.  It  consists  not  merely  in  the  witness  of  a consistent  life,  but 
in  private  conversations,  in  special  correspondence,  in  public  speaking 
when  opportunity  offers  or  can  be  found.  After  clearly  defining  the 
work,  the  writer  sets  forth  its  methods,  its  requirements,  its  incentives 
and  its  rewards.  The  discussion  is  scriptural,  and  it  is  timely.  As  the 
writer  contends,  “If  the  world  is  to  be  brought  under  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel  at  any  period  of  the  near  future,  to  a great  extent  the  work 
must  be  done  by  the  laity”.  This  book  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  parents,  of  Sabbath-school  teachers,  of  church  officers,  and  its  mes- 
sage should  be  emphasized  in  all  our  pulpits. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 

The  Master  OF  the  Heart.  By  Robert  E.  Speer.  New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  i2mo.,  cloth,  pp.  241.  Price  $1.00  net. 

The  strong,  sane,  masterful  spirit  which  characterizes  all  the  work  of 
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Mr.  Speer  breathes  through  every  sentence  of  these  stirring  addresses. 
They  were  prepared  originally  to  be  delivered  at  the  summer  confer- 
ences of  young  men  and  women  at  Northfield,  but  in  their  present  form 
are  certain  to  be  of  helpfulness  to  much  larger  circles.  As  the  title  may 
suggest,  the  earnest  purpose  of  each  address  is  to  secure  a more  perfect 
submission  of  the  heart  and  life  to  Christ  as  Master  and  Lord.  While 
various  lines  of  thought  are  followed,  and  a number  of  themes  proposed, 
the  unity  of  aim  has  given  to  these  separate  addresses  a certain  vital 
connection  by  which  they  are  logically  grouped  in  one  volume,  and 
arranged  in  a more  or  less  definite  sequence.  The  first  discussion  is  of 
the  lordship  of  Christ  as  suggested  by  the  various  words  for  “Master” 
used  by  the  Evangelists.  The  second  treats  of  the  right  attitude  toward 
Christ  under  the  title  of  “The  Believing  Heart”.  The  contrasting 
“doubt”  is  next  considered ; and  the  “The  Heart’s  Repose”  to  the  call : 
“follow*  me.”  Other  closely  related  addresses  are  entitled  “The  Unity 
of  Hearts  in  Christ”,  “The  Master,  the  Maker  of  Strong  Hearts”,  “The 
Burning  Heart”,  “The  Master,  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Heart”.  The 
chapters  on  “The  Inner  Circle”,  “Looking  Away  to  Jesus”,  and  “The 
Uniqueness  of  Our  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ”,  are  likewise  charac- 
terized by  a note  of  reality  and  earnestness  which  compels  attention. 
The  reading  of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  secure  the  hope  of  the  author 
that  it  may  be  used  “in  some  life,  to  make  a larger  place  for  our  Lord 
and  Master,  Jesus  Christ”. 

Princeton.  Chas.  R.  Erdman. 
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Documente  fruhen  deutschen  Lebens,  erste  Reihe.  Das  Deutsche 
Lied,  geistlich  und  weltlich,  bis  zum  iSten  Jahrhundert.  Kata- 
log  HI.  Von  Martin  Breslauer  in  Berlin.  Unter  den  Linden 
16.  1908.  Preis  8 Mark.  Pp.  i-xi,  277-582. 

The  firm  of  Martin  Breslauer  in  Berlin  has  sent  to  the  Review  this 
catalogue  of  works  which  it  has  for  sale,  and  has  asked  that  it  be  noted 
in  our  pages.  This  we  can  do  quite  gladly,  for  although  a catalogue 
the  volume  before  us  is  so  far  different  from  the  ordinary  dealers’  cata- 
logues, that  it  may  be  said  to  be  a contribution  to  the  literature  on  early 
German  songs  and  music.  The  collection  of  the  late  Karl  Biltz,  whose 
portrait  is  the  frontispiece,  and  a brief  sketch  of  whose  life  is  given  in 
the  preface,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  works  here  offered  for  sale.  The 
catalogue  contains  a list  of  556  works,  which  are  arranged  in  three  di- 
visions. The  first  of  these,  containing  75  numbers,  comprises  works  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  dealing  with  the  question  which  agi- 
tated Europe  so  greatly  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  viz. : the  sing- 
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ing  of  songs,  hymns  and  Psalms.  The  introduction  of  singing  into  the 
churches,  and  the  nature  of  the  songs  that  might  be  sung.  The  second 
division,  containing  396  numbers,  is  devoted  to  songs  and  hymns, 
whether  published  separately  as  tracts,  as  was  frequently  done  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  or  in  collections.  Of  these  a considerable  number 
are  secular,  but  the  great  majority  spiritual.  Among  the  latter  are  to 
be  found  the  hymnbooks  not  only  of  the  Lutheran  church,  but  also  of 
the  Bohemian  Brethren,  the  Anabaptists,  the  Mennonites,  and  other 
sects;  and,  of  course,  several  early  editions  of  the  Psalms  in  metre. 
The  third  division  is  devoted  to  the  Murner-Stiefel  controversy,  and 
to  works  in  poetry  have  been  added  some  in  prose  on  the  same  sub- 
j ect. 

It  is  at  once  evident  what  a rare  and  valuable  collection  is  here 
offered  for  sale;  and  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  Herr  Biltz 
was  fond  of  handsome  and  well  preserved  books.  To  each  title  Herr 
Breslauer  has  added  a short  scholarly  note  on  the  character  of  the  book, 
its  position  in  history,  and  very  frequently  an  illuminating  quotation 
from  the  book  itself.  The  catalogue  is  still  further  enriched  by  fre- 
quent woodcuts,  being  title-pages,  illustrations,  and  tunes  from  the 
advertised  works.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  appended  an  index 
to  the  first  lines  of  the  songs,  of  which  there  are  about  four  hundred; 
another  to  the  tunes,  of  which  there  are  over  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
and  another  of  names  and  subjects.  A fourth  appendix  gives  a bibli- 
ography of  the  works  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogues. 

Princeton.  Kerr  D.  Macmillan. 


Myths  of  the  Red  Children  Retold.  By  Gilbert  L.  Wilson,  A.M. 
Illustrated  by  Frederick  N.  Wilson.  8vo. ; pp.  viii,  154.  Ginn  & 
Company:  Boston;  New  York;  Chicago;  London. 

The  title  of  this  beautiful  little  book  indicates  sufficiently  its  theme, 
but  gives  no  idea  of  its  excellence.  We  do  not  see  how  either  writer 
or  illustrator  could  have  done  his  work  better.  The  myths  themselves 
are  singularly  interesting,  and  they  are  told  in  language  of  rare  sim- 
plicity and  grace.  The  narrator  seems  so  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
each  myth  that  his  style  accords  with  it.  An  admirable  feature  of  the 
illustrations  is  that  in  every  case  they  throw  light  on  some  custom  of 
the  Indians.  Directions  are  also  given  in  a “Children’s  Supplement” 
for  making  many  of  the  implements  of  the  Red  Men;  and  judicious 
“Explanatory  Notes”  further  illuminate  the  stories.  We  know  not 
which  to  congratulate  the  more,  the  children  who  are  to  enjoy  this 
booklet  or  those  who  have  prepared  it ; and  with  regard  to  the  latter, 
we  are  at  a loss  whether  they  should  be  commended  the  more  for  this 
uniquely  excellent  children’s  book  or  for  the  historical  and  literary 
gem,  which,  after  all,  it  is. 

Princeton.  William  Brenton  Greene,  Jr. 
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PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

American  Journal  of  Theology.  Chicago.  October.  Does  the 
Fourth  Gospel  Depend  upon  Pagan  Traditions?  Professor  Lie.  Carl 
Clemen,  Ph.D.  Can  Christianity  Ally  Itself  with  Monistic  Ethics? 
Professor  Frank  Thilly,  Ph.D.  The  Relation  between  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  and  the  Belief  in  Immortality.  Professor  W.  W.  Fenn, 
D.D;  President  W.  Douglas  Mackenzie,  D.D.  Were  the  Spiritual 
Franciscan  Montanists  Heretics?  David  Saville  Mussey,  Ph.D.  The 
Christian  Experience  of  the  Trinity.  Rev.  G.  A.  Barrow,  Ph.D. 

Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Oberlin.  October.  The  Alleged  Callapse  of  New 
England  Theology.  The  Editor.  The  Plagues  of  Egypt.  (II)  Ed- 
ward M.  Merrins.  The  Real  Date  of  the  Gospels.  Parke  P.  Flour- 
noy. A Remarkable  Claim  on  Behalf  of  the  Radical  Criticism.  Wil- 
liam M.  MePheeters.  Circumcision  among  the  Samaritans.  Jacob, 
son  of  Aaron.  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.  (II)  Harold  M. 
Wiener. 

Church  Quarterly  Review.  London.  October.  The  Lambeth  Con- 
ference. Eucharistic  Doctrine  and  the  Canon  of  the  Roman  Mass.  Rev. 
Darwell  Stone.  The  Increase  of  the  Episcopate  in  its  Latest  Devel- 
opments. The  Higher  Education  of  Women.  Miss  Wordsworth. 
The  Doctrine  of  Divine  Immanence  in  New  Testament  Theology. 
The  Archbishopric  of  Cyprus.  Irregular  Marriages  and  the  Earliest 
Discipline  of  the  Church.  C.  H.  Turner. 

Expositor.  London.  December.  Relation  of  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Rev.  Alfred 
Plummer,  D.D.  Man’s  Forgiveness  of  his  Neighbor.  Rev.  Profes- 
sor R.  H.  Charles,  D.D.  Land  of  Edom.  Rev.  Professor  G.  A. 
Smith,  D.D.  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith  on  Jerusalem.  Rev.  Professor  D.  S. 
Margoliuth,  Litt.D.  Professor  Mayor  and  the  Helvidian  Hypothesis. 
“X.”  Functions  of  the  Forerunner  and  the  Storming  of  the  King- 
dom. Rev.  Professor  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  D.D.  Analecta,  2.  A 
Laodicean  Bishop.  3.  The  Time  of  the  Transfiguration.  Professor 
Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.D. 

Hibbert  Journal.  Boston  and  London.  October.  A Chinese 
Statesman’s  View  of  Religion.  Charles  Johnson.  Moslem  Tradition 
of  Jesus’s  Second  Visit  on  Earth.  Captain  F.  W.  von  Herbert.  A 
Great  Social  Experiment.  Rev.  Charles  Plater,  S.J.  Hegel  and  His 
Method.  Professor  William  James.  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  Neglected 
Argument  for  the  Reality  of  God.  C.  S.  Pierce.  Determinism  and 
Morals.  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell.  Pain.  Miss  Caroline  Stephens. 
The  “Jerahmeel  Theory.”  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  D.Litt.  How  May 
Christianity  be  Defended  To-day?  Professor  A.  C.  McGiffert. 
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Bookless  Religions.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.  Evangelical  Bargaining. 
John  Page  Hopps. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics.  Boston.  October.  Morals  of 
an  Immoralist — Eriedrich  Nietzsche.  Alfred  W.  Benn.  Savonarola. 
Thomas  Davidson.  Modern  Conception  of  Justice.  Miss  E.  Melian 
Stawell.  Dramatic  and  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Experience.  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  Baillie.  Ethics  and  Law.  Professor  Charles  W.  Super. 
New  Type  of  Naturalism — Montgomery.  William  Mackintire  Salter. 

Irish  Theological  Quarterly.  Dublin  and  New  York.  October.  Pan- 
Anglicism.  Rev.  W.  MacDonald,  D.D.  Temple  of  Onias  at  Leontopolis. 
Rev.  Hugh  Pope,  O.P.  St.  Anselm’s  Definition  of  Original  Sin.  Rev. 
P.  J.  Toner,  D.D.  History  of  the  Vatican  Council  (Granderath).  Rev. 
J.  MacCafTrey,  D.Ph.  Historical  Character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Rev.  J.  MacRory,  D.D.  Clandestinity  and  Mixed  Marriages  in  Ire- 
land. Rev.  J.  M.  Harty,  D.D. 

Journal  of  Theological  Studies.  London.  October.  Dr.  Hort  on 
the  Apocalypse.  Very  Rev.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.  Historical 
Introductiion  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  New  Testament.  I.  Growth 
of  the  Idea  of  a Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  C.  H.  Turner.  Docu- 
ments. Origen  on  I Corinthians.  IV.  Rev.  Claude  Jenkins:  A Bo- 
hairic  Fragment  of  the  ‘Martyrdom  of  St.  Luke.’  S.  Gaselee.  The 
Leonian  Sacramentary;  an  Analytical  Study.  II.  Martin  Rule. 

London  Quarterly  Review.  London.  October.  God  and  Man  in 
Human  History.  W.  T.  Davison,  D.D.  Letters  of  Martin  Luther. 
Principal  H.  B.  Workman,  D.Lit.  Christ  in  Us  and  for  Us.  A.  E. 
Garvie,  D.D.  Spirit  of  Edward  Greig.  Frederick  Lawrence. 

Faith  and  History.  Dugald  MacFadyen,  M.A.  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs.  W.  F.  Slater,  M.A.  Christian  Platonism  and 
Modern  Theology.  Wilbert  F.  Howard,  B.D.  Edmondo  de  Amicis. 
Anne  E.  Keeling.  Does  Spiritual  Insight  Keep  Pace  with  Material 
Knowledge?  E.  J.  Brailsford. 

Lutheran  Church  Review.  Philadelphia.  October.  J.  Sebastian 
Bach  on  Church  Music.  Professor  A.  Spaeth,  D.D.  Milton  on  Mu- 
sic. Professor  Sigmund  Spaeth,  D.D.  Instrumental  Music  in  the 
Church.  F.  F.  Buermeyer,  D.D.  Secular  Influences  on  Church 
Music.  William  Benbow.  New  History  of  Christianity.  C.  M.  Ja- 
cobs. High  Tide  of  Physical  Conscience.  Dr.  Luther  Gulick. 

Council  of  Constance  and  the  Burning  of  Hus.  E.  F.  Keever. 

Lutheran  Quarterly.  Gettysburg.  October.  Christ  and  Socrates. 
M.  Coover,  D.D.  Has  Darwinism  Played  Out?  Rev.  A.  Spiecker- 
mann.  Duty  of  the  Church  College  to  the  Public  Schools.  Profes- 
sor H.  W.  Focht,  A.M.  Proof  of  the  Absolute  Religion.  Trans- 
lated by  F.  V.  N.  Painter,  D.D.  Luther  and  the  Decalogue.  Rev. 
Wm.  Weber,  Ph.D.  Modern  Theological  Thought  in  Germany.  Pro- 
fessor George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.D.  Infant  Salvation.  Samuel 
Schwarm,  D.D.  Superior  Advantages  of  Catechisation.  Rev.  M.  M. 
Allbeck.  Place  of  the  Altar  in  Lutheran  Worship,  and  its  Position 
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in  the  Church  Building.  Pastor  Kossink.  Church  Union  in  Ger- 
many. Professor  Albert  Hauck,  D.D. 

Methodist  Review.  New  York.  November-December.  Cradle  of 
the  Human  Race.  William  F.  Warren,  D.D.  Life  and  Light  of 
Men.  Albert  J.  Lyman,  D.D.  Dr.  Otto  Pfleiderer.  President  Sam- 
uel Plantz,  D.D.  Scientific  View  of  God.  Rev.  Ralph  T.  Flewel- 
ling,  Ph.D.  Supremacy  of  Spiritual  Aspiration.  Rev.  S.  R.  Reno. 
New  Psychology  and  Personality.  Professor  E.  C.  Wilm,  Ph.D. 

Methodist  Review  Quarterly.  Nashville.  October.  Gospel  or 
Gospels.  Thomas  Carter.  Methodist  Church  and  Slavery.  Bishop 
Soule.  Duties  of  the  Christian  Citizen.  G.  W.  Dyer.  Neglected 
Element  in  Christian  Work.  W.  D.  Weatherford.  James  Martineau. 
The  Unitarian  Mystic.  Emma  G.  Wilbur.  Japan  Methodism : an 
Interior  View.  H.  M.  Hamill. 

Philosophical  Review.  Lancaster  and  London.  November.  On 
the  meaning  of  Truth.  Professor  Charles  M.  Bakewell.  Nature  and 
Criterion  of  Truth.  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton.  Self-Realization  and 
the  Criterion  of  Goodness.  Professor  Henry  W.  Wright.  The  He- 
gelian Conception  of  Absolute  Knowledge.  Dr.  G.  W.  Cunningham. 

Reformed  Church  Review.  Lancaster.  October.  Education  and 
Pessimism.  Rev.  J.  Spangler  Kieffer,  D.D.  Christianity  and  the 
Family.  J.  Max  Hark,  D.D.  Early  Catechisms  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Professor  William  J.  Hinke,  Ph.D. 
Heidelberg  Catechism  for  Catechization.  Rev.  Henry  H.  Ranck.  Con- 
temporary Sociology.  Professor  A.  V.  Heister.  What  and  How  to 
Preach.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Creitz. 

Review  and  Expositor.  Louisville.  October.  Pragmatism,  Humanism 
and  Personalism — The  New  Philosophic  Movement.  President  E.  Y. 
Mullins,  D.D.  Virgin  Birth  of  Our  Lord.  Rev.  Henry  M.  King,  D.D. 
Paul’s  Use  of  the  Term  “Man”.  Rev.  O.  P.  Eaches,  D.  D.  Three 
Prophetic  Days.  Rev.  O.  L.  Hailey,  D.D.  Did  Our  Lord  Use  the 
Lord’s  Prayer?  Rev.  J.  Hunt  Cooke,  D.D. 

Theological  Quarterly.  St.  Louis.  October.  Analogy  of  Faith 
and  Rom.  12:6.  Balaam.  Proof  Texts  of  the  Catechism  with  a 
Practical  Commentary. 

Union  Seminary  Magazine.  Richmond.  October-November.  Min- 
istry of  Reconciliation;  or  Bringing  Lost  Men  to  God.  Theron  H. 
Rice.  Address  at  the  Opening  of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Session.  T. 

C.  Johnson.  Presbyterianism  and  the  Love  of  Truth.  P.  D.  Ste- 
phenson. The  New  Theology.  Harris  E.  Kirk.  Eternity,  the 
Proper  Standard  of  Measurement.  J.  Gray  McAllister.  Importance 
of  the  Church’s  Recognizing  Her  Dependence  upon  God  for  Her  Min- 
isters. W.  M.  McPheeters.  Moral  Dignity  of  Baptism.  S.  D.  Hall. 

The  United  Brethren  Review.  Dayton.  September-October.  Pas- 
tor as  a Personal  Soul-Winner.  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D. 
Marching  Orders  of  the  Church — An  Interpretation.  Rev.  R.  J.  Head. 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians.  Rev.  W.  D.  Good.  The  Social  Will.  Ex- 
President  Charles  W.  Super,  D.D.  Self-Consciousness  of  Christ. 
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Rev.  J.  H.  Snyder,  D.D.  Ministry  of  Healing.  Rev.  E.  J.  Arthur. 
Church  and  Labor.  Rev.  A.  W.  Lewis,  D.  D.  Ministry  of  To-day. 
Rev.  George  A.  Gordon,  D.D. 

Revue  de  Theologie  et  des  Questions  Religieuses.  Montauban. 
Septembre.  Comment  le  probleme  de  I’figlise  se  pose-t-il  pour  nous 
a I’heure  presente?  Jean  Friedel.  Observation  Psychologique : une 
erreur  d’interpretation.  L.  Kreyts.  La  Philosophic  religieuse  de  Re- 
nouvier.  J.-E.  Neel.  Les  attributs  de  Dieu.  Andre  Arnal.  L’figlise 
chretienne  au  temps  d’lgnace  d’Antioche.  Ch.  Bruston. 

Revue  D’Histoire  Ecclesistique.  Lourain.  Octobre.  Les  mss.  du 
dialogue  avec  Thyphon.  G.  Archambault.  La  christologie  de  Timothee 
Aelure,  archevecque  monophysite  d’Alexandrie,  d’apres  les  sources 
syriaques  inedites.  J.  Lebon.  La  question  franciscaine.  Le  manu- 
scrit  II.  2326  de  la  Bibliotheque  royale  de  Belgique  (suite,  a suivre). 
A.  Fierens.  Un  traite  inconnu  sur  le  Grand  Schisme  dans  la  Bib- 
liotheque des  dues  de  Bourgogne.  A.  Bayot.  Negociations  politico- 

religieuses  entre  I’Angleterre  et  les  Pays-Bas  catholiques  (1598-1625). 
Intervention  des  souverains  anglais  en  faveur  du  protestantisme  aux 
Pays-Bas  (suite  et  fin).  L.  Willaert,  S.J. 


